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Parkhurst  therapist  condemns  regime  that  £grinds  endeavours  to  a sickening  halt’ 


Jail  shock  for  Howard 


Parkhurst,  from  where  Britain's  most  violent  inmates  have  been  removed  from  therapy  and  on  to  a schedule  of  repeated  moves  in  solitary  confinement  photograph:  mchael  abrahams 


Psychiatrist  quits 
over  ‘harsh’  policy 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


A SENIOR  prison 
psychiatrist  who 
has  spent  five 
years  working 
with  the  most 
dangerous  in- 
mates in  Britain  yesterday 
quit  the  prison  service  in  pro- 
test at  Michael  Howard’s  aus- 
tere penal  policy. 

In  a passionate  open  letter 
of  resignation.  Bob  Johnson 
tells  the  Home  Secretary  that 
the  "harshness  of  your  cur- 
rent prison  policy  has  finally 
ground  my  therapeutic 
endeavours  at  Parkhurst  to  a 
sickening  halt  — I must  now 
resign  on  principle". 

His  resignation  strikes  at 
repeated  assurances  by  Mr 
Howard  that  the  loss  of 
almost  3,000  prison  jobs 
because  of  reductions  In,  jail 
budgets  will  not  undercut 


regimes  designed  to  confront 
the  offending  behaviour  of 
prisoners. 

The  special  unit  at  Park- 
hurst has  held  the  most  dan- 
gerous prisoners  in  Britain 
who  are  not  only  violent  and 
disruptive  but  also  have  psy- 
chiatric problems.  They  are 
the  inmates  that  Broadmoor 
special  hospital  and  the  Gran- 
don  therapeutic  prison  will 
not  accept 

The  specialist  team  or 
prison  officers  working  on 
the  unit  in  Parkhursfs  C 
wing  says  it  has  reduced  vio- 
lent Incidents  by  90  per  cent 
in  the  past  live  years  and 
reduced  medication  used 
from  3.5  kilograms  to  only  150 
grams  a year. 

Dr  Johnson  said  yesterday; 
“They  have  demolished  my 
unit.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  C 
wing  provided  a unique  ser- 
vice." He  notes  in  his  letter 
that  his  work  put  "Dr  Bob” 
on  first  name  terms  with  six 


serial  killers  and  more  than 
50  murderers.  He  believes 
that  for  many  violent  prison- 
ers the  root  cause  lies  in 
childhood  trauma  or  abuse. 

A former  GP  who  qualified 
as  a psychiatrist  to  take  on  a 
low-paid  job  no  one  else 
would  touch,  he  questions  the 
Home  Secretary's  entire 
“prison  works"  philosophy. 

“Unless  the  prison  system 
insists  that  every  wrongdoer 
discovers  why  they  defended, 
and  vigorously  encourages 
them  to  change,  it  cannot  be 
other  than  an  expensive  way 
of  making  things  worse." 

The  prisoners  on  C wing 
were  not  connected  with  the 
escape  of  the  three  maximum 
security  prisoners  from  the 
secure  unit  in  Parkhursfs  D 
wing.  When  all  the  other  top 
security  prisoners  were 
moved  out  of  Parkhurst  in 
March  because  the  Home  Sec- 
retary had  decided  to  down- 
grade the  prison  after  the 
Learmont  report  into  the  es- 
capes, those  on  Dr  Johnson’s 
special  unit  remained 

But  the  arrival  of  a new 
governor  to  replace  John 
Marriott,  who  was  dismissed 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  led  to 
a loss  of  independence  for  the 
special  unit  Its  budget  was  no 


longer  protected  as  a national 
resource  and  Dr  Johnson's 
hours  were  halved  and  his 
staff  cut  “The  writing  was  on 
the  wall,"  he  said. 

The  Learmont  inquiry  was 
not  encouraging.  It  said  the 
unit's  location  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  remote  and  criti- 
cised the  fact  that  it  could  not 
hold  more  than  18  inmates. 

Two  weeks  ago  its  fate  was 
sealed  when  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice ruled  that  no  more  top 
security  category  A prisoners 
could  be  held  at  Parkhurst 
since  Its  security  grading  was 
reduced  to  category  B.  The 
step  was  taken  despite  the 
fact  that  the  two  sister  units 
which  also  hold  category  A 
prisoners  are  housed  in  the 
category  B prisons  of  Hull 
and  Woodhill,  Milton  Keynes. 

The  category  A prisoners 
from  the  special  unit  are  now 
among  the  20  or  so  inmates 
subject  to  "continuous  assess- 
ment” in  the  prison  service. 
Under  a policy  known  as 
shared  misery,  these 
prisoners,  who  are  the  most 
disruptive,  are  moved  every 
three  months  from  jail  to  jail 
Turn  to  page  3.  column  4 


Lradw  comment,  page  14; 
Latterc,  page  16 


The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  open  letter  to  the  Home 
Secretary  from  Dr  Bob 
Johnson: 

The  harshness  of  your  cur- 
rent prison  policy  has 
finally  ground  my  thera- 
peutic endeavours  at  Park- 
hurst to  a sickening  halt — I 
must  now  resign  on  princi- 
ple. Against  overwhelming 
expert  evidence  you  main- 
tain a bizarre  attachment  to 
“austerity”,  which  bears  es- 
pecially hard  on  mentally 
ill  offenders,  who  include 


the  most  unpredictable  and 
dangerous  of  alL 

Those  too  violent  and 
dangerous  for  Broadmoor 
bad  been  successfully  ac- 
commodated in  Parkhurst’ S 
C wing  Special  Unit  until 
you  decimated  it  two  weeks 
ago  by  expelling  all  cate- 
gory A prisoners. 

Now  they  have  nowhere 
to  go,  and  must  face  a de- 
grading mo ve  every  three 
months  from  prison  to 
prison  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  decades — lean  no 
longer  support  such  an  in- 
humane, dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive prison  policy. 

As  a doctor,  my  five  years' 
work  on  C wing  has  been 
exhilarating.  We  reduced 
the  rate  of  violent  assaults 
by  90  per  cent  and  heavy 
medication  by  94  per  cent. 

This  open  letter  is  un- 
likely to  deflect  yon  and 
your  ministerial  team  from 
your  current  folly.  Never- 
theless, asl  leave  the  Prison 
Service  under  protest  I 
hope  others  will  take  en- 
couragement from  the  fact 
that  treating  human  beings 
with  humanity  rather  than 
brutality  makes  them,  and 
us,  safer,  more  secure  and 
above  all  more  civilised. 


Ulster  scramble  moves  to  US 


Martin  Walker  In 
Washington,  Michael  White 
and  Owen  Bowcott 


JOHN  Major's  foreign 
policy  advisers  de- 
scended on  the  White 
House  yesterday  in  a 
scramble  to  prevent  Washing- 
ton and  Dublin  uniting  in  op- 

Sitlon  to  the  Government's 
land  fbr  elections  to  a 
Northern  Ireland  assembly. 

As  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors reinforced  nationalist 
protests  and  denounced  Mr 
Major's  "ploy  to  delay  and 
divide  the  peace  process",  the 
Ulster  crisis  began  to  accu- 
mulate once  again  on  Presi- 
dent Clinton’s  doorstep. 

In  Belfast,  Gerry  Adams, 
Sinn  Fein’s  president,  under- 
lined his  party's  outright 
rejection  of  the  Government's 
proposals.  ' 

By  opting  for  a Unionist-in- 


spired agenda  of  assembly 
elections,  Mr  Major  had 
“binned"  the  Mitchell  report 
on  arms  decommissioning 
and  replaced  it  with  yet  an- 
other precondition  before  all- 
party  talks,  he  said. 

In  Dublin,  where  the  word 
in  political  circles  was  that 
the- prime  minister,  John  Bru- 
ton, bad  been  the  victim  of  a 
“political  mugging",  Mr  Bru- 
ton Insisted  he  had  not 
received  sufficient  advance 
notice  of  Mr  Major’s  state- 
ment about  elections. 

He  Indicated  he  would  hold 
to  the  original  timetable  of 
launching  all-party  talks  be- 
fore the  end  of  February. 

In  London,  two  senior  Tory 
backbenchers,  ex-minister 
Michael  Mates,- and  pro- 
Unionist  Andrew  Hunter,  ap- 
peared to  hint  that  Sinn 
Fein’s  acceptance  of  the  six 
Mitchell  principles  would 
move  the  process  into  "a  new 


situation,"  It  was  not  clear 
whether  acceptance  of  the  six 
principles  would  prove  suffi- 
cient to  trigger  the  elusive 
talks.  The  Northern  Ireland 
Minister,  Michael  Ancram, 
had  earlier  seemed  to  suggest 
it  would  merely  help. 

The  focus  of  attention  in  the 
coming  days  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  British  got  in  first, 
with  White  House  meetings 
yesterday  to  explain  that  Mr 
Major’s  call  for  early  elec- 
tions before  all-party  talks  did 
not  amount  to  a rejection  of 
the  Mitchell  report 

But  as  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  said  bluntly,  “It  is 
time  for  the  all-party  talks  to 
begin,"  tais  nephew.  Congress- 
man Joe  Kennedy,  accused 
Britain  of  "grasping  at  straws 
to  justify  Its  Intransigent 
position." 

The  Congressional  group 
on  Ireland  also  claimed  that 


Mr  Major  had  chosen  to  “pan- 
der to  his  Unionist  constitu- 
ency." Its  leader,  Republican 
Congressman  Ben  Gilman, 
accused  Mr  Major  of  trying  to 
"delay  and  divide  the  peace 
process." 

This  view  was  being  echoed 
at  the  White  House,  where 
officials  were  telling  Con- 
gressmen they  felt  “bllndsid- 
ed  by  the  Brits,"  until  a luck- 
ily pre-arranged  dinner  at  the 
British  ambassador’s  home 
cm  Thursday  night  secured  an 
agreement  of  no  public  com- 
ment between  the  national  se- 
curity adviser.  Tony  Lake, 
and  his  British  counterpart. 
RodLyne. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr  An- 
cram, who  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  will  be  the 
Ulster  Unionist  leader  David 
Trimble  and  Mr  Adams.  All  of 
them  are  turning  to  the  US 
president  as  the  broker  of  last 
resort. 


‘Extra  fun’  claim  arouses  ribbed 
condom  user’s  displeasure 


Lawrence  Donegan 


A NATION  of  insecure  males 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief 
last  night  when  Durex  admit- 
ted it  had  overstated  the  sex- 
ual powers  of  the  country’s 
bluest-sailing  ribbed  condom. 

In  a development  which 
will  allow  thousands  of  men 
to  say  “I  told  you  it  wasn't  my 
fault”,  the  company  admitted 
Us  Arouser  condom  may  not 
after  all,  “heighten"  a 
woman's  sexual  pleasure,  as 
promised  on  the  packet 
The  London  Rubber  Com- 
pany, which  owns  Durex,  said 
such  claims  were  not  “prop- 
erly substantiated". 

"Arouser  Is  a ribbed  con- 
dom devised  to  Introduce  fun 
Into  lovemaking.  It  Is  . . . sub- 
ject to  ongoing  market 
research,”  a spokesman  said. 

The  offending  words  — 
which  include  "designed  for 


pure  pleasure”  — will  not  ap- 
pear again  until  the  claims 
have  been  substantiated. 

Durex  had  been  forced  to 
change  the  warding  on  the 
Arouser  packet  after  Roy 
Clarke,  a 42- year-old  law  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Cen- 
tral England,  complained  to 
Birmingham  council’s  trad- 
ing standards  authority  after 
he  and  his  wife  decided  to 
road  test  the  condom. 

"I  didn't  believe  what  they 
were  saying  so  1 decided  to 
try  it  out  I was  right  because 
I found  the  condom  really 
didn't  make  any  difference  at 
all  to  us  and  I felt  they  should 
not  be  able  to  make  these  sort 
of  claims,"  he  said. 

Staff  at  Boot’s  in  Piccadilly 
Circus  said  last  night  they  ex- 
pected the  Arouser  to  remain 
among  its  biggest  sellers. 
“I’ve  never  tried  it  myself  but 
it's  one  of  people’s  favour- 
ites," one  said. 
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Row  erupts 
over  fresh 
Maxwell  trial 


Pauline  Spring  ett  and  Clare 
Dyer,  Legal  Correspondent 


A FURIOUS  court  room 
row  erupted  yesterday 
when  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  an- 
nounced it  was  to  launch  a 
second  prosecution  over  the 
collapse  of  the  Maxwell  pub- 
lishing empire.  Kevin  Max- 
well's lawyer.  Alim  Jones  QC-. 
described  the  move  as  an 
outrage. 

The  Maxwell  defence  law- 
yers said  the  decision  was 
“an  abuse  of  process”.  This 
means  they  are  likely  to  ar- 
gue in  a pre-trial  hearing  that 
Kevin  Maxwell  and  his  co-de- 
fendants would  be  unable  to 
obtain  a fair  trial,  given  the 
barrage  of  adverse  publicity. 

They  will  also  claim  it 
would  be  oppressive  to  press 
further  charges  because  the 
defendants  have  already 
undergone  one  lengthy  trial 
and  have  had  the  charges 
hanging  over  them  for  four 
years. 

A second  trial  could  see 
prosecutions  over  the  Max- 
well affair  costing  the  tax- 
payer £40  million.  The  SFO 
said  the  earliest  date  for  a 
trial  would  be  October,  al- 
though the  defence  team  sug- 
gested January  1997  was  more 
probable. 

Last  week  Kevin  Maxwell, 
his  brother  Ian,'  and  former 
Maxwell  financial  adviser 
Larry  Trachtenberg  were 
aquftted  of  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud pension  funds, 
following  an  eight  month 
trial.  The  verdicts  sparked 
calls  for  an  overhaul  of  the 
SFO. 

Kevin  Maxwell  said  yester- 
day: "1  don’t  believe  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  will  be  served 
by  a second  trial  I believe  I 
am  the  victim  of  a political 
decision  made  by  politicians 
in  the  run  up  to  the  general 
election." 

But  the  Government's  chief 
law  officers,  the  Attorney 
General,  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell. 
and  the  Solicitor  General,  Sir 
Derek  Spencer,  denied  the 
SFO’s  decision  was  the  result 
of  political  influence. 


Richard  Lissack,  represent- 
ing the  SFO,  told  the  Old  Bai- 
ley judge,  Mr  Justice  Phillips, 
that  the  office  had  decided  to 
prosecute  Kevin  Maxwell  on 
three  charges  relating  to  alle- 
gations of  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud banks  over  shares  in 
the  language  company  Berlitz 
International 

Mr  Trachtenberg,  a former 
Maxwell  financial  adviser, 
and  former  Mirror  director 
Michael  Stoney  each  face  two 
charges  of  conspiracy. 

Ex-Maxwell  treasurer  Al- 
bert Fuller  faces  two  charges 
of  false  accounting.  All 
charges  against  former  Max- 
well accountant  Robert  Bunn 
have  been  dropped  because  of 
his  ill  health. 

The  SFO  said  it  was  taking 
no  further  action  against  Ian 
Maxwell  as  it  "would  not  be 
right  to  do  so." 

Michael  Hill  Q.C,  represent- 
ing Mr  Trachtenberg,  de- 
scribed the  SFO’s  decision  as 
oppressive.  The  jury  in  the 
first  trial  had  considered  the 
issues  relating  to  Berlitz. 
There  was  a “fundamental 
flaw  in  law  in  the  Crown's  In- 
tention to  proceed". 

The  ill-tempered  court 
room  exchanges  included  ac- 
cusations from  defence  bar- 
risters that  the  SFO  had  been 
discourteous  in  not  informing 
them  of  its  decision  to  prose- 
cute until  shortly  before  the 
hearing. 

Mr  Lissack  said  the  SFO 
had  only  finalised  its  decision 
that  morning,  which  was  why 
the  defence  lawyers  had  been 
given  so  little  notice. 

Kevin  Maxwell  said  he  took 
courage  from  the  jury’s  deci- 
sion last  week  and  again 
pledged  his  innocence.  He 
was  delighted  that  his  brother 
would  face  no  further  prose- 
cution, although  he  believed 
that  lan  should  never  have 
been  tried  and  had  only  been 
prosecuted  because  of  his 
surname. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  said  the  pros- 
pect of  a second  trial  would 
delay  the  completion  and  pub- 
lication of  its  report  into  Rob- 
ert Maxwell's  flotation  of  Mir- 
ror Newspapers  In  1991. 


Now 

homeowners 
can  borrow  up  to 
£15,000  by  phone 
and  receive  a 
cheque  in  days 

With  the  new  Alliance  & Leicester 
Homeowners  Loan  there  are  no  administration 
costs  or  survey  fees  and  our  attractive  low 
interest  rates  really  make  this  the  affordable 
way  to  borrow  a larger  sum. 

No  interview  required  - Phone  us  today! 


Borrow  from  £5,000  - £15,000 

AND  REPAY  OVER  5-10  YEARS.  | 

Interest  rate  from  11.75%  APR  (Variable)  I 
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lypinl  example:  If  you  borrow  £12,000  owr  <0  monffa  jwi  paj 
£3,71120  wterefl,  pxmg  a total  mmed  pawble  of  £15,71120 
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One  simple  phone  call  is  normally  ’ 
all  you  need  for  a fast  decision 

0990  575757 
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Germany  brushes 
aside  Euro  fears 


fan  Tuynor  hi  Bonn 


GERMANY  has  re- 
affirmed Its  strong 
commitment  to 
launching  the  single 
European  currency  on  sched- 
ule in  three  years’  timfe, 
brushing  aside  a growing  con- 
viction that  the  timetable  and 
even  the  entire  project  were 
doomed. 

A key  cabinet  policy  docu- 
ment, obtained  by  the  Guard- 
ian. showed  that  Germany 
win  not  agree  to  water  down 
the  strict  terms  for  entry  even 
if  that  mean?  only  a hard  core 
of  EU  members  join  initially. 

“The  government  will  em- 
phatically Insist  that  only 
those  countries  who  clearly 
meet  the  criteria  laid  down  in 
the  Maastricht  Treaty  may 
take  part  in  Economic  and 
Monetary  Union,”  says  the 
government's  draft  annual 
economic  report  for  1996. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s 
cabinet  discussed  the  110-page 
; document  yesterday  and  is 
due  to  endorse  it  early  nerd 
week.  But  the  government’s 
determination  may  be  under- 
mined by  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  German  economy. 

Official  forecasts  in  the 
report  predicted  a govern- 
ment deficit  this  year  at 
3.5  per  cent  well  above  the 
3 per  cent  target  fixed  by  the 
Maastricht  treaty  for  mone- 
tary union  for  a second 
successive  year. 

"The  chances  are  increas- 
ing that  the  single  currency 
plan  will  unravel,”  said  Steve 
Major,  head  of  bond  research 
at  Credit  Lyonnais  in  Paris. 
“Despite  official  attempts  to 
paper  over  the  cracks,  more 
cracks  are  appearing  every 
day.” 

Bonn,  however,  shows  no 
signs  of  relaxing  its  campaign 
to  see  file  single  currency  in- 
troduced on  the  strictest  of 


terms  and  on  schedule,  de- 
spite growing  speculation 
across  Europe  and  barely  con- 
cealed glee  in  London  that  the 
economic  decline  across 
Western  Europe  mpans  that 
EMU  will  have  to  be  delayed 
or  the  economic  terms 
slackened. 

'The  credibility  and  accep- 
tance of  the  fixture  European 
currency  require  the  Euro- 
pean Council  (of  heads  of 
state  or  government),  in  de- 
ciding on  EMU  participants, 
to  interpret  the  convergence 
criteria  strictly the  draft 
says. 

"The  EMU  project  has  trig- 
gered public  concern.  The 


‘Many  of  the 
public’s  fears  and 
anxieties  towards 
EMU  are  based  on 
misunderstandings 
and  mistaken 
vtews5 


government  will  do  its  utmost 
to  guarantee  the  Euro’s  stabil- 
ity, particularly  by  insisting 
on  strict  adherence  to  the  con- 
vergence criteria.  Many  of  the 
public’s  fears  and  anxieties 
towards  EMU  are  based  on 
mfamriar«Fanriingyi  and  mis- 
taken views.” 

The  report  goes  on:  “The 
government  is  emphatically 
against  any  delay  in  the 
launch  date.  This  would  en- 
tail the  substantial  risk  that 
efforts  to  consolidate  public 
finances  in  many  member 
states  are  relaxed.  There 
would  be  no  greater  likeli- 
hood that  the  convergence 
criteria  are  met  at  a later 
date." 


The  Kohl  government  pol- 
icy draft  makes  clear  that 
Bonn  wants  to  push  ahead  on 
the  single  currency  even  if 
only  a small  number  of  EU 
states  make  the  grade  by  the 

beginning  of 1999. 

It  notes  that  the  govern- 
ment's council  of  economic 
experts  recently  concluded 
that  only  a small  wrnnhar  of 
EU  members  would  be  ready 
for  the  Euro  by  1999,  but  criti- 
cises the  council’s  "one- 
sided” stress  on  the  disadvan- 
tages of  this  while  paying 
insufficient  attention  to  “the 
risks”  in  a launch  delay. 
Deutsche  Bank  Research,  the 
analysis  arm  of  Germany's 
biggest  commercial  bank, 
projected  last  week  that  only 
Germany,  France,  Britain 
and  Luxembourg  would  meet 
the  terms  on  public  debt,  bud- 
get deficits  and  inflation  rates 
by  the  end  of 
next  year,  the  deadline  for 
qualification  for  the  1999 
launch. 

Germany  scrapes  under  the 
public  debt  ceiling  of  60  per 
cent  of  gross  domestic 
product  at  59.9  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kohl  govern- 
ment's forecast 

The ' government  draft 
makes  it  clear  that  Barm 
would  rather  push  ahead  ear- 
lier with  fewer  in  the  EMU 
dub  than  wait  for  others  to 
pass  the  test 

But  fixe  opposition  Social 
Democrats  and  senior  ele- 
ments of  Mr  Kohl's  rightwing 
coalition  ally,  the  Bavarian 
CSU.  are  worried  that  a hard 
core  EMU  will  split  rather 
than  integrate  Europe. 

The  draft  has  no  truck  with 
such  arguments.  “Successful 
EMU  is  also  the  ftngiTiA  of 
Europe’s  further  political 
unification.” 


Leader  comment^  Outlook 
page  14;  Cosmetic  Job  for 
Euro,  page  24 


The  Chief  Rabbi 
is  publicly 
urged  to  resign . 


THE  Chief  Rabbi,  Jona- 
than Sacks,  suffered,  the. 
worst  setback  of  his 
career  yesterday  when  he  was 
publicly  urged  to  resign  by  an 

Influential  members  of  the 

Jewish  community. 

The  millionaire  founder  of 
the  Dixons  chain,  Sir  Stanley 
Kahns,  told  fixe  Chief  Rabbi 
that  he  was  more  suited  to  ac- 
ademic life  and  warned  that 
under  his  leadership,  Anglo- 
Jewry  was  fast  becoming  an 
irrelevance  under  the  “dead 
hand  of  reactionary 
attitudes".  ’ 

The  unprecedented  public 
humiliation  of  the  leader  of 
Britain’s  200.000  Orthodox 
Jews  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle, 
brings  into  fixe  open  the  in- 
creasing exasperation  in  the 
community  with  file  Chief 
Rabbi’s  leadership  at  a time 
when  Orthodox  membership 

is  riwlinmg  ttgniflwmtly. 

Sir  Stanley  said:  “Rabbi 
Sacks  has  great  oratorical 
skills,  but  inhibited  in  his 
outpourings,  the  words 
hardly  fill  the  appetites  of 
Anglo-Jewry.  We  are  in  a 
time-warp. 

“The  Rabbi  should 

consider  retfring  firom  office. 


He  is  an  academic  by  nature 
and  his  talehts  could  be  im- 
measurably better  used.” 

A spokesman,  for  fixe  Chief 
Rabbi's  office  said:  "Dr  Sacks 
is  dedicated  to  peace  and 
reconciliation  so  this  letter 
brings  him  no  joy  but  he  will 
not  retire  because  he  has  a 
long-term  strategy  and  it  is 
paying  aft” 

Prominent  members  of  the 
Jfewish  community,  business- 
men Michael  Levy  and 
Michael  Sinclair  — . both 
heads  of  Jewish  charities  — 
gave  the  Chief  Rabbi  their 
support,  describing  him  as  a 
man  of  great  “Intellectual 
stature"  who  has  enormous 
support.  Their  comments 
were  echoed  by  Eldred  Ta- 


bachnik.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Deputies.  But  Sir 
Stanley  articulates  wide- 
spread criticism  of  fixe  rhirf 
Rabbi  in  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, singling  out  three  issues 
on  which  he  accuses  him  of 
having  reneged  on  electoral 
pledges:  greater  tolerance  of 
different  interpretations  of 
Judaism,  equality  for  wtaneax 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
Sir  Stanley  said  the  Chief 
Rabbi’s  much  heralded 
agency  for  commixnal 
renewal  and  harmony,  Jew- 
ish Continuity,  is  “isolated 
within  a fractious  Ideology 
...  and  seems  to  accentuate 
the  negative  side  of  commit 
nal  Jewry”. 

Rosalind  Preston,  one  Of  the 
most  prominent  Orthodox 
women  in  the  community, 
said:  “I  can  understand 
Kalms'  frustration  and  I 
would  agree  that  we  xxeed  a 
major  improvement  in  . talk- 
ing to  Jews  of  other  persua- 
sions.” She  added  that  she 
supported  the  Chief  Rabbi. 

Tony  Bayfield,  dfrec&r  of 
the  Reform  Synagogb£s  of 
Great  Britain,  mid-  “Commu- 
nal conflict  is  fixe  bane  of  my 
life,  we  waste  so  much' time 
and  we  appear  to  be  trapped 
in  the  18th  century.  We’re  a 
small  and  declining  commu- 
nity and  we  need -to  share 
resources  rather  quarrel 
endlessly  over  institutions.” 

Communal  bickering  Is 
cited  by  young  Jews  In  Opin- 
ion polls  as  a major  fetter  de- 
terring them  from  active  in- 
volvement a key  concetti  to 
the  long  term  dexnogrsphic 
survival  of  Orthodoxy  in  Eng- 
land as  an  increasing  number 
of  young  Jews  are  choosing  to 
marry  outside  their  fitifix. 

The  Chief  Rabbi  has  fre- 
quently run  into  controver- 
sies over  his  attitude  to  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Jewish 
community.  Reform,  Maaorti 
and  Liberal  Judaism. 


Under  pressure ...  Dr  Sacks  is  accused  of  reneging  on  electoral  promises 
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European  wrwatfiar  outlook 
tmkmte 


Most  regions  of  Scandinavia  will  be  dry  but  very 
cold  with  a hart  frost.  The  best  of  any  sunshine  la 
likely  In  the  southern  and  central  areas,  while  the 
far  north  may  have  some  enow  flurries  and  coastal 
rain.  Max  tamp  -3  to  -10C,  but  lower  In  the  central 
interior. 

Low  Ciwtrtet, 


The  bitterly  cold  easterly  airflow  will  persist 
throughout  the  Lew  Countries.  Germany  and 
Austria  with  further  snow  flurries  and  sub-zero 
temperatures,  although  it  wflt  be  less  wintry  In 
Switzerland-  Max  tamp  *3  to  SC. 


Paris  should  become  a nttfe  milder  than  yesterday 
by  this  afternoon  but  the  very  cold  weather  will 
hang  on  In  the  far  north-east  with  snow  flurries. 
The  refit  of  the  country  will  be  mainly  dry  with 
some  bright  spells  ana  sunny  intervals.  Max  temp 
ranging  from  -2C  In  the  north-east  corner  to  IOC 
on  the  south  coast. 

Ip  ilii  gmj  Pagae* _ 

Low  pressure  still  dominates  the  weather  and  this 
means  that  there  will  be  frequent  showers  and 
longer  sprite  of  rain  in  all  areas  todey.  although 
the  extreme  north  may  just  escape.  Max  temp  9- 
17C. 

SsUL 


Shawars  should  become  confined  la  the  south  of 
the  country  today  with  some  bright  or  sunny  spells 
developing  elsewhere,  although  the  Alps  will  have 
some  ligW  snow  showers  Irom  time  to  time.  Max 
temp  8-16C. 


Very  unseated  again  today  wim  brief  sunny  speiis 
and  frequent  heavy  shower*  and  thunderstorms. 
Max  temp  10-iflC. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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8|paoe  Baara.  S40  Werra  Badkj  A 
□taoaaur’a  Story.  1&19  The  Corsican 
ftoftws  11.15  The  Mommy  Meriwl  140 
Em  To  Love-  MO  The  Whipping  Boy. 
840  Seasons  01  The  Heart.  740  A lime 
To  HaaL  040  The  Naked  Gun  33 1A  The 
final  toauk.  1140  Needlul  Things  140 
Dangerous  Touch.  MB  Man's  Beal  Friend. 
4.1  B Arcade. 

Sky  Hoito* 


8.001  BBC  World  Nam  MOO  rorpMMe- 
Noaftum.  B4*  Creepy  OewOaa.  740  The 
Artbox  Lunch.  T.1B  The  Realm  0 1 
Dogtenten.  740  The  Really  wu  Gride  To 
Britain.  B4B  The  Secret  Ganten.  B4B  Blue 
Peter  SpeeteL  B40  MHre  And  Angelo.  040 
Dr  Who.  1040  B«M  OKIlroy.  1040  The 
Beat  01  Amo  And  Mdc.  1340  The  BSM  01 
Pettfe  MiU.  1.16  Prime  Weather.  140 
Eeitendera  Omntous  140  Prime  WeeOier. 
M6  Jeckanory.  3HO  Coud  Ductata.  340 
Bha  Peter.  348  WBd  And  Crazy  Kkte. 

446  Prime  WMhar.  440  Island  Race. 
640  Dr  Who.  140  The  Lhtoy  Ltote.  BBO 
BBC  World  News  040  Big  Break.  740 
Neet*  Haul  Party.  BOO  Caauafty.  048 
Prime  Weetoer.  boo  a Ouesden  or  Sport 
940  Alas  Sndto  6 Jonas  1040  The  Stand 
Up  Show.  1040  Tcp  0>  The  Peps  1140 
The  Brittea  Empire.  1140  WkWs  1340 
Luv.  1840  Lyngn'a  Diary.  14B  Blake's 
..  sn.  MO  Bugeras  3.18  American 
Caesar.  406  Lytton'a  Diary.  640  BMe'a 
Seven. 

BBC  World 


740  8toxxx>.  BOO  GfgL  1140  And  Then 
There  WBe  Aw.  140  Sifiter  Marie  Bros 
340  MacShayna;  Wtoner  Tain  All.  440 
AbeertWtoout  Leave  043  Revenge  Of  • 
The  Nerde  AT;  Nante  h Love.  840  Super 
Mario  Bras  1040  Misder  One  1140  A 
Perfect  World.  140  MUtolfpl  Confessions 


• Aeba 

5100  Scar  Wars  740  7he  Leer  Weekend 
340  Rasgady  Man.  1140  Ster  Wars 
14B  The  Day  Or  The  JackaL  340 
Noeterato  The  Vampyre.  610  Ctoas 

Sky  Sports 


840  SW  Sailing.  840  Racing  News  340 
Bartvatball.  1140  Amaricsi  Sports 
Cavalcade.  1340  Futoor  MundtaL  140 
Sports  Saturday.  640  Futoot  Mondial  740 
FA  Cip  fijunn  Round  Special.  940  fee 
Hockey  — Sheffield  V Cardffi  — Uva 
1040  Held  The  8aek  Page.  ii40 
Burtikto  — The  UBbnata  Fight  1140 
Rugby  Ltoton  Update.  340  Hold  Tho  Back 
Page.  340  Buehteo  — The  Utomese  Ftght 
440  Cktee. 


• Aatra/Euletsat 

040  Basketball.  BLOOEurriurr.  840  figure 
Stating.  IIjOO  Tam  is.  1340  Uva  Alphe 
Suing,  i.ib  Live  Figure  Stating.  440 
Tarxirt  040  Uvo  Alpine  SkBnp  640 
Alpine  SkBng.  740  Uva  Feotoan.  940 
Alptoe  Skfng  940  Flgve  Skaflng.  1040 
Tennte.  IIjOO  Golf.  1240  FootbaH.  140 
Pro  WreeWng  IjQo  Ctoaa. 

Sky  Om 


• AAi 

BLOO  Urxtun.  1140  GtauLLaahad.  140 
World  Wreatteig  Faderaflon  Manta.  240 
The  ttt  Mix.  340  Teach.  840  Fainter  Ties 
440  One  Wee!  Waited.  BjOO  Kung  Fu.  Th* 
Legend  Contlnuas  040  The  Young  indtaia 
Arnaa  Chrantaee.  too  Vrorto  WracrSng 
Federation  Suparware.  600  SIBare  940 
Unacfved  Myatariea  1040  Cops  1040 
The  Serial  miters  IIjOO  Sautiey  Night. 
Sunday  Mamins.  1140  Revatetiara.  1240 
The  Movie  Show.  1140  Foraw  Knight 
140  YIKRP  In  aneknaU  SOOSauaday 
MgM  Uvo.  340  HR  Mbc  Long  Play 
UK  Qold  - 


• Astra 

600  Gfcre  Us  A Clua  840  The  Phk 
Pawhar  Shew.  BOB  Going  Far  Gold.  940 
Warahb  1040  Saaw  Army  IIjOO 
Ntoghcoure  Omrtibm  IjOO  FILM:  The 
Prize.  340  EtatEndere  Ormtous  610  TIB 
Deedi  Us  Do  Part  640  Fall  And  Rtea  Of 
Raghakf  Perrin.  740  h AIM  Hat  Hoi  Mian. 
646 i T>»  Upchat  Uns  640  Bread  940 
The  BM  Originals  1045  Count  Oracuia. 
1148  Fam:  Grievoua  Bodily  Harm.  146 
HLM:  Father,  Set  And  The  Mtetraae  640 
Shopping  At  MghL 

NBC 


• Aen/EuMaat 

740  The  McLeughtin  Grtx*>.  740  HeRs 
Austria.  Hello  Vienna,  bjoo  ITN  wend 
News  840  Europe  Journal  940 
CybersctxxAlljOOSuparShQp  1240 
Masters  01  Beauty.  1240  Great  Houses  01 
The  World.  IjOO  Vteeoteshtanl  140  TaDdrT 
Blues  240  NHL  Rower  Week  lao  wl 
Super  BtxeL  600  Atlantia  Bahamas  S«nr 
tot  tomps  640  Pro  Super  Btaa.  600 
News  640  At  CombaL  740  The  SeUna 
Scott  Show,  BaM  tmcnattcnai. 

140  ftem  1040  NBC  Super  Sports 
H-OOTpnWrt  Show  Wtti  Jay  Lana  1140 
LfitefMitWIti  Conan  O'Brien.  140 
TNNn  BJuh.  14o  Jay  Lena  240  The 
BM  01  The  Beitoa  Scon  Show.  340  TeHti’ 
Him  MO  Rivera  Uva.  640  The  Safina  . 
Seat  Shoe.  840  toeptretions 
IHactmery 


• Aaka/Meisai 

5?®^ 800  ^ Reaching  ler  too 
5"*  Oacfc  siao The  frorahe 

1040 First  FfigM,  1040  firs  Plgfas  luOO 
jAMcies.  Magic  and  Mvaclas  1140  Tto» 
Treveeere  1200  Azimun  i40Ctoae, 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC  1 


BjOChw  Match  Of  The  Day  — The  Road  To 
Wamttisy.  9.18  Suenea  — World  Speitfh. 
940  fteaklasi  Wlto  FraeL  1040  The  Big 
Ouastton.  1048  First  UgM  11.19  See 
Heart  If j46  7?>e  Fnench  Expsriancc. 

IIjOO  The  lift  Hour.  140  CountyFlte. 
140  On  The  Record.  240  EaslEnders 
34B  Auaaanan  Open  Tama  449  Match 
01  Hie  Day  live  — The  Root  To  wambtey. 
740  Nawa:  Weather.  746  Regtorwl  Nam 
740  Songs  01  Praise.  646  Antiques 
Roadahow.  840  Pta  in  The  Sky.  640 
Nbwk  Waattiar.  IOuOO  A Mug’s  Game. 
1046  HubyWte  Meals  Imetda  Maroas 
1140  Everyman.  1648  F6J9:  Under  Fire. 
240  Waetoer  240  Ctoas. 

■BC  2 


B40tew  Rupert  846  The  Advantass  Of 
SHppy.  640  Ptayd^a.  940  Grimroy.  940 
Jeckanory:  Hare  Wa  Go!  ALSO  Felix  The 
Cat  10.10  Tewioge  Mutant  Haro  Turtles. 
1040  Phantom  2D40. 1048  Highly 
Spring!  1149  Grange  HU.  1140  Agent  Z 
And  Th#  Panguki  From  Mars.  12.16  Aa 
Sean  On  TV.  IMS  Ster  Trek  145 
Fantasy  Footbafi  League.  245  Ski  glad  (Art 
240  Regional  Programmes  240  RUB 
Mrs  MtoNer.  6.10  Ski  Smday-  646  Rugby 
Special  646  Nature!  World  746  The  Big 
Trto-  B400mewaieh.  «4o  In  Search  ol 
Power.  10.10  The  TouriaL  IIjOO  FUb 
Leaving  Normal.  1240  Waetiwrvtew. 

1246  HUB  He  Waked  By  Mgtti.  2.15 
Ctoas  340  The  Lnemktg  Zens  740 


BBC  World  Nam  040  Toflbv 
Tates  646 JKtanary.  700  Button  Moos 
7.16  Court  Dudods  745  WHd  And  Cra^> 
Kkte.  bjoo  Corel  wand.  648  Btoa  p*bt 
840  The  Boot  Sreat  Band.  940  a 
Question  Of  Sport  1040  Best  a KHroy. 
I0i49  The  Bate  Ol  Anns  And  Me*.  1240 
The  Boat  Of  Pebble  Mill.  1.15  Prime 
Waattiar.  140  The  BW  Omrtbus  2.15  Hot 
Chats  24B  Prime  WaaBiar.  240  Button 
Mom.  240  Jaetanory.  340  The  Artbox 
Limes  3.16  The  Ratom  « Dogtenten.  240 
Btoe  Peter  Special.  646  The  fieeDy  WU 
Qukte  To  Britain.  440 The  Grew  Amkmee 
Hunt  640  The  World  At  war.  040  BBC 
World  News  040  CealWs  740  989  BjOO 
Ending  Up.  625  Prkne  Weather.  940  The 
Kannadys  1046 Songa  Of  Prates  IIjOO 
Preston  Front  1240  Just  Good  Friends 
1240  The  Agstea  Christie  kta*.  14 a 
8leke's  Seven  240  Anna  Karenhs  XI 5 
The  Intake  Wlto  Medicine  4,10  The 
Agrthe  Ornette  How.  646  Btata  a Seven. 
BBC  World 


• Eineteai 

MO— BBC  World  Nem  649  Britain  to 
View.  740  World  News  740  Thto  Week. 
840  Worid.HeadHnas  645  Assignment 
840  Worid  News.  948  Ttaw  Out  The 
CtahmShpw  1 040 WcrW  Nem  10.16 
Everemm.  1140  World  News  1140  The 
Late  Show.  1240  World  Headlines  1240 
Watergate.  140  World  HeadOnes  146 
8reektest  Wtei  FrosL  240 Worid  News 
140  Time  Oit  Top  Gear  240  World 
Headlines  246  Honaon.  440  World  Nows 

^rtmeOutHoflriay  640  World  Nem 
640  Time  Out  Food  And  Drirat  640 
WorM  Nem  X26  On  The  ReeonL  7jOO 
World  Nem  746  Window  On  Europe 
640  World  Headlines  646  TTmewatoh. 
940  World  Nawa.  640  Time  Out 
MulBmedto.  1040  World  Raport  1140 
World  News  1X40  World  Nawa  1X10 
Money  Programme  140  Newsroom  440 
World  Headflnaa.  44o  Money  Programms 
940  Nawstay. 

RwBo  4 


S244U  MHz:  198  kHz  {1514} 

740MK  Newt  Briefing.  7.10  SmzNng 
Uxtatecod,  7J»Wteatiar.  B40Nem  &io 
&***/  Ihtores  MM  On  Your  Farm  a40 
Swxkqr.  340 The  Wagtra  Good  Cam  xsa 

Waa»«r  1040  News  iai08attey  Papers 

satsa*"*' 

! esMastaasL 

220  Ctotac  Serta  Suneet  S«a440PUc 

rtfheVteSXia  Asia  GokTSSo^^ 
Orfcnwejws  620 P|»by  Pteasel  040 
fcransL  045Waattw.  740 Ste 


- News  7,15  Fnwih1.1v  yjn  1.  ’ 

Search  <tt  tt»  Naaonat  toiaresL  am 

Chtaan'a  BBC  RadtoaTS  tofu, 
ftajxa  Realm.  BJO  a tod  Read.  940 

R5 1?1*  ^***7  fVoBranite  340 

(LW}  Open  Univwaky.  ajg  tw, 

^ 111S 

Bndicra  Nmt.  1t4BThgRMifletato 
1X18  In  Committee. 

WOlfcte  WTte^to!*,!™1 

a*ph»W»AaWoSs5S' 

BBC  World  Service 


T4(teaa  Nowaday.  740  ja*.  to.  j^ 

WwTMtfofia?  Question  TVr»  101100  u mh 
News.  1046 World  htaRaSi™ 
IXIBIn  nrabeof  God.  ItoatSJi 

il^S  11  J»Ssllah 

1 MaShort  Story.  1240 

'AmilgB  faf  thfl  AfikM  m 6 hji 
Vfcrtd  Nem  146  W^MaSttnS^J-00 

ssasssssSsr 

Rourehup.  4.13  Wereaitorug  QuS^ 
Dme.  640  worid  Newa  X16  fiSS? 

£40  Mm  In  German.  XOO&.M 
Today.  840  Tho  Traomona  cl  (he 
246  tort.  Roundup.  740 


740  Pipy  Of  The  WMg  Jordan.  840  The 
Ed  Stewart  Show.  MO  Newshour.  1040 
World  News  1048  Worid  Business  Brief 
1X19  Britato  Today  1040  Front  Pm  to 
Paperclips  1046  BhAers  Guide  to 
Science.  1040  The  Gena  Shifters  1140 
Newedask.  1140  Letter  from  Amines 
1145  Sports  Roundup.  1240  World 
News  1X10  VblceBox.  1X15  The  Vintage 
Chart  Show.  1243  Waveguide  1240 
Book  Choice  IjOO  Chknaa  and  Full  SMta 
or  Big  Ben.  1.01  Newwtaek.  140  A World 
In  Your  Ear.  146  Bream  Today.  240 
World  News  XIO  Prats  Review.  X16  Red 
Dwarf.  340  Anything  Goes  240  Newaday. 
210  Composer  ttt  tie  MoOl  440 World 
News  4.15  Spivta  Rouoduo  440  Jazz  tar 
tfw  Aatong.  SOONewedtak.  520  Of  tf» 
Shall.  940  Newaday.  620  Baope  Today. 


• Astra 

740  ScoobTdoo  And  The  Ghoul  School. 
640  Inhumanotdv  The  Movie.  IIjOO 
Jumptea  Jacks  IjOO  UeetMe  In  Las 
Vegas  240  Web  Ol  Deoeption  940  The 
Countorislt  Conteass  7jgq  OOirial  DonteL 
940  Memnck.  11.10  Horfle.  l.io  top 
Red.  340  Betrayed;  A Story  01  Three 
Women.  4.1 5 One  Woman's  Courags 
Sky  Movtei 

• Astra 

740  It  Happened  A1  The  World  s Fair. 

840  Dodge  City.  1140  A Child's  Cry  For 
Hato.  140  Lost  In  Yonkera.  240  HG  Weis' 
The  Rrst  Men  to  The  Moon.  449  Son  Ol 
The  Pink  PanBier.  040  ta  Your  Wildest 
Dreams  940  Lost  to  Yredgars  1040 
Murder  Ons  IIjOO  AOatelr  Maclean's 
Death  Train.  1340  Th*  Movie  Show.  1.10 
The  Favor.  240  Just  Between  Friends. 
440  A Batter  Tomorrow, 


Sky  Moiriss  Ookl 


• Asta 

140  State  Fair.  240  tvanhos  540  ft 
Started  In  Naples  740  The  Msn  Who 
Khaw  Too  Much.  MO  Mr  Mom.  IIjOO 
Thie  Island  Earth.  1246  Peeping  Tom. 
240  The  Seventh  Seal  4J0B  Ctoas 


Sky  Sports 


• As ire 

840  American  Spora  Cavalcads  640 
Opposoe  Lode  International  Mourepon. 
.1020  Ska Statog.  IIjOO  R^/Unm 
to»sl40  GceteOnjSunday.  240  Hold 
The  Beck  Page.  440  OtMto  Word  Spat 
Special.  440  Opposite  Lock— 
Interrettlonal  Molorspoa  640  SMII  SaIRng. 
040  Goete  On  Sunday  Fa  Cup  Special -3 
Livs  940  r^waonic  Honours  Sky's 
Chsiitaona  01  Sport 'W  — Uve  11.19  FA 
The  Super  Bowl 

— Uvs  240  Ctose. 


Eurosport 


• Aaaa/EuMaat 

MOUveGcO.  1040  Lhra  Alpine  Swing 

146  Uve  figure  Skating.  440  Tennis 
5B0toeti. 940 Figure  Stating. 
1040  Tenres  1140  Golf.  1X00  FootoaR. 
140  Close. 


Sky  On* 


• Astra 

74Q  HPU- « Power.  840  Undun.  1140 
Ghodjttahed  1246  TJ»  Parfscr  Family 
140  Tha  Hit  Mk.  240  Ster  Trek.  340 
?!5r^S!2rSi[S?SLBr*a00  Coun*  Junior. 

ine  smpocna.  640  Beveriy  HDis  0031(1 
940  Star  Trdr.  Vbyag^iaoo 
Highlander.  IIjOO Riwga^l 240 
SeMMd  1240  Ctodonan.  14060  Mireitm 
X40  SheANW!  01  Lento  MoSrt 
UK  Gold 


• Aare 
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More  snow  on  the  way  as  winds  pump  up  the  chill  factor  and  roads  become  impassable 


Arctic 
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cTsl 


last 


w - A.— 


Sue  Quinn 


Arctic  conditions 

which  saw  Tempera- 
tures in  parts  of  Britain 
plummet  to  minus  17C  yester- 
day are  set  to  continue  over 
the  weekend,  causing  peril- 
ous conditions  on  the  roads. 

Bitter  winds  of  up  to 
-JSuiph.  which  pushed  down 
temperatures,  are  expected  to 
subside  over  the  next  few 
days.  But  there  will  be  no 
respite  from  the  snow,  ice  and 
Irer/ins  temperatures  of  Brit- 
ain's second  big  chill  of  the 
winter. 

More  snow  showers  blew  in 
from  Belgium  last  night,  with 
the  eastern  side  of  the 
country  worst  affected,  ac- 
cording to  the  London 
Weather  Centre. 

The  eastern  area  is  braced 
for  more  heavy  snowfalls  and 
freezing  temperatures,  wors- 
ened by  a fierce  easterly 
winds. 

Wales  suffered  hadly  from 
the  freeze  yesterday,  and  hun- 
dreds of  households  last  night 
had  their  fourth  night  with- 
out electricity. 

South  Wales  Electricity 
blamed  "freak  conditions”  for 
the  delay  in  repairs.  Some 
residents  also  faced  water 
cuts  when  reservoir  pumps 
failed  due  to  power  cuts. 

Black  ice  and  drifting  snow 
made  many  roads  around  the 
country  impassable. 

In  West  Sussex,  a 26-year- 
old  woman  was  killed  early 
yesterday  when  the  car  she 
was  travelling  in  ran  out  of 
control  on  an  icy  road  and 
smashed  into  a petrol  pump. 

Elsewhere  in  Sussex  emer- 
gency services  dealt  with 
hundreds  of  minor  road  acci- 
dents. In  Suffolk,  Kent  and 
Essex,  police  reported  up  to  20 
accidents  an  hour,  while 
snow  and  ice  caused  more 
than  40  smashes  in  North 
Yorkshire 

Many  office  staff  in  Kent 
stopped  work  by  3pm  and 
headed  for  home  as  police  and 
weathermen  reported  “fast 
deteriorating”  conditions  on 
the  roads,  which  were  cov- 
ered by  three  inches  of  snow. 

Thousands  of  Kent  school- 
children  were  sent  home 
early  amid  fears  for  their 
safety  in  the  worsening 
weather  conditions. 

Last  night  the  AA  warned 
that  freezing  snow  was  turn- 
ing some  roads  into  “sheet 
ice"  and  urged  drivers  not  to 
travel  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

Fears  for  the  elderly 
prompted  charity  workers  to 
keep  open  a national  helpline 
— 0800  289  404  — over  the 
weekend  to  advise  people  on 
managing  fuel  bills  and  keep- 
ing warm. 


NEWS  3 


Humiliated 
Hillary  puts 
on  a show 


Snow-bound  traffic  in  Salford.  Greater  Manchester  yesterday  as  an  accident  clears  the  rush  hour  in  the  opposite  direction  photograph:  mike  grimes 

Twitchers  delighted  as  gales  bring  rare  birds 


David  FahtiaH 


BIRD  watchers  are 
flocking  to  the  east 
coast  in  anticipation 
of  the  best  weekend  of  the 
year  for  sighting  rarities, 
brought  in  by  the  excep- 
tionally cold  weather. 

A bitterly  cold  north-east- 
erly gale  is  perversely  wel- 
come, and  bird-watchers 
wander  the  coastline  with 
telescopes  — especially  the 
"twitchers”,  whose  special- 
ity is  keeping  a tally  of  rare 
migrants. 

A prolonged  spell  of  arc- 
tic blizzards  is  just  the 
thing  to  hasten  the  winter 
migrants,  which  fall  ashore 
after  an  exhausting  North 
Sea  crossing  from  frozen 
Scandinavia.  Mixed  with 
the  regular  visitors  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  some- 
thing unusual  — a white- 
winged glaucous  or  Iceland 
gull  among  the  common  va- 
rieties — or  a rarity  like  the 
arctic  redpolls  that  this 
week  descended  on  Suffolk. 

The  rarest  thing  around, 
according  to  “Bird  lane” 
(the  twitchers’  equivalent 
to  the  Internet),  is  a black 
throated  thrush  seen  in 
Red  ditch,  Worcestershire. 
It  ought  to  be  in  northern 

India. 

Dedicated  twitchers  will 
drive  hundreds  of  miles  to 
add  a bird  to  their  lists. 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are 
among  the  best  places  for 
winter  bird  watching,  often  { 
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Martin  Walker 
hi  Washington 

Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  cheerfully 
asserting  that  she 
was  “looking  for- 
ward to  telling  everything  I 
know",  became  the  first  presi- 
dential wife  to  appear  before 
a federal  grand  jury  yester- 
day to  help  with  its  inquiries 
into  the  Whitewater  affair. 

Called  as  a witness  rather 
than  as  “a  target”,  which 
means  no  charges  are  yet  en- 
visaged against  her,  the  wom- 
an once  voted  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s 100  Most  Influential 
lawyers  put  a bold  face  on  an 
extraordinary  personal  and 
political  humiliation  that  has 
made  her  the  most  unpopular 
and  least  trusted  First  Lady 
in  history. 

Refusing  offers  of  discreet 
back  door  entrances,  she  in- 
sisted on  the  full  public  spec- 
tacle. walking  through  the 
main  doors  of  the  US  District 
Courthouse  and  saying  a few 
words  for  a shrubbery  of 
microphones  and  cameras,  as 
if  to  symbolise  a clear 
conscience. 

'Tm  happy  to  answer  the 
grand  jury's  questions  and 
look  forward  to  telling  them 
what  I know  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  help  them  with  their 
investigation.**  she  said. 

With  a cool  and  confident 
smile,  she  tossed  ber  hair  and 
swept  alone  into  the  court- 
house, like  an  actress  making 
a dramatic  entrance.  Each 
step  and  phrase  reeked  of 
rehearsal,  and  even  her  cos- 
tume was  deliberately  strik- 
ing. Her  black  coat  billowed 
behind  her,  an  unusual  blaze 
of  white  embroidery  an  its 
back  drawing  all  eyes. 

“It's  Ethics.  Stupid!"  said  a 
large  blue  and  white  banner 
brandished  by  two  young 
men  in  jeans  and  leather 
jackets,  to  loom  over  the 
heads  of  small  knots  of 
women  bolding  signs  that 
said  "We  believe  in  you,  Hil- 1 
lary”  as  ber  limousine  pulled 
up. 

It  was  a haunting  backtrack 
over  the  route  she  and  her 
husband  took  from  their  inau- 
guration to  the  White  House 
three  years  ago  this  week. 


Air  spirals  clockwise  from  the 
high  pressure  area  and  is 
sucked  anti-clockwise  into 
the  low  pressure  area.  This 
drags  cold  air  down  from  the 
north.  Birds  fleeing  thus  Icy 
Mast  are  landing  on  Britain's 
east  coast  . 


being  the  first  land  a gale- 
driven  migrant  sees  after 
crossing  the  North  Sea.  Or- 
nithologists cannot  frilly 
explain  how  and  why  birds 
migrate,  but  two  Ihctors 


present  this  weekend  play  a 
part  — freezing  tempera- 
tures which  smother  their 
arctic  feeding  grounds  and 
strong  winds  to  carry  them 
towards  Britain. 


Sainsbury  warns  of  profits  fall 


Roger  Cowe 

SAINSBURY  warned  yes- 
terday that  its  profits 
would  fall  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  20  years,  em- 
phasising the  extent  of  its  dif- 
ficulties in  stemming  the 
haemorrhage  of  customers  to 
rival  supermarkets  Tesco, 
Safeway  and  Asda. 

Its  chairman,  David  Sains- 
bury, saw  his  personal  for- 
tune Call  by  £72  million  as  in- 
vestors reeled  at  the  scale  of 
the  group’s  problems.  Its 
share  price  fell  by  more  than 
5 per  cent,  slashing  its  stock  i 
market  value  by  almost  £400  j 
million,  as  analysts  calcu- 
lated that  profits  this  year  are 
likely  to  be  around  £765  mil- 
lion, compared  with  £809  mil- 
lion last  year. 

Mr  Sainsbury  claimed  that 
Christmas  sales  figures 
showed  the  trend  had  turned. 
In  the  sis  weeks  to  January 
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18,  the  volume  of  sales  was 
similar  to  the  previous  year, 
while  in  the  10  weeks  before 
this  period,  sales  were  at  least 
1 per  cent  lower,  continuing 
the  trend  set  earlier  in  the 
year.  Only  higher  prices  and 
new  stores  took  takings  to  a 


new  record.  But  City  analysts 
pointed  out  that  sales  vol- 
umes at  Tesco,  which  last 
year  overtook  Sainsbury  to 
become  Britain’s  biggest 
supermarket  chain,  were 
more  than  5 per  cent  higher 
this  Christmas  than  last  year. 

Sainsbury  has  struggled  to 
match  a series  cf  initiatives 
from  its  rivals  over  the  past 
18  months,  and  several  at- 
tempts to  re-establish  its  lead- 
ership have  misfired.  It  has 
suffered  particularly  from 
Tesco’s  Clubcard  loyalty 
scheme,  but  Mr  Sainsbury 
yesterday  would  not  comment 
on  widespread  expectations 
that  Sainsbury  is  about  to 
| abandon  its  Saver  Card, 
which  is  used  in  only  40 
stores  that  are  vulnerable  to 
new  competition,  and  will  In- 
troduce a chain-wide  loyalty 
scheme  in  the  spring. 

immediately,  Sainsbury  is 
to  concentrate  on  low  prices 
and  customer  service.  Its 


Duchess  sued  for  £95,000  holiday  debt 


AngeDa  Johnson 

THE  Duchess  of  York  was 
yesterday  consulting  her 
. legal  and  financial  advisers 
on  how  to  deal  with  a High 
Court  writ  which  claims  she 
failed  to  repay  a £100.000  loan. 

It  is  thought  to  be  the  flrst' 
time  a member  of  the  royal 
family  has  been  sued  over  a 
debt,  and  Buckingham  Palace 
moved  swiftly  to  distance  it- 
self from  the  financial  embar- 
rassment,~insisthig.it  was  a 
matter  for  the  Queen's  es- 
tranged daughter-in-law. 

-•  The  duchess,  who  Is 
reported  to  be  £3  million  in 
the  red,  is  being  sued  by  L0y 
Rathan  Mahtani,  a London 
society  hostess.  The  two  be- 
came friends  after  meeting  at 
a charity  function,  but  have 
fallen  out  over  the  affair. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
writ,  issued  in  the  High  Court 
on  Thursday,  has  not  yet  been 
served.  Should  It  be,  file  duch- 
ess has  14  days  either  to  pay 
up  or  to  notify  the  court  of 
her  intention  to  contest  pro- 


tfly  Mahtani:  lent  money, 
for  holiday  in  France 

ceedings.  Should  the  duchess 
fail  to  respond,  Mrs  Mahtani 
may  proceed  with  the  action 
and  judgment  may  be  entered 
against  the  duchess  without 
further  notice. 

Hus  could  result  in  bailiffs 
seizing  goods  to  the  value  of 
the  debt  from  Kingsbourns 

House,  the  duchess's  rented 
mansion  in  Wentworth, 
Surrey. 


Mrs  Mahtani,  aged  38,  of 
Mayfair,  ninimg  she  gave  the  < 
money  so  the  duchess  could 
take  a six-week  holiday  in  the 
South  of  France  in  1994.  She 
says  the  duchess  promised  to 
repay  the  loan  after  a reason- 
able period,  but  when  she 
asked  tor  the  money  last  Feb- 
ruary she  received  only 
£5,000.  She  has  instructed  ber 
solicitors  to  recover  the  toll 
amount  plus  interest. 

Solicitor  Mark  Stephens, 
who  has  represented  James 
Hewitt  and  a maid  to  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  said  the  whole 
thing  appeared  to  have  been 
; done  to  cause  maximum  em- 
barrassment to  the  duchess. 

1 “This  is  the  most  ineffectual 
1 way  of  getting  money  back 
unless  there  was  some  argu- 
ment over  whether  or  not  it 
was  owed.  It  would  appear  to 
be  more  of  a spat  than  a seri- 
ous effort  to  enforce  a debt" 
Kate  Waddington.  a spokes- 
woman for  the  duchess's 
office,  said  the  matter  was  in 
tiie  hands  of  solicitor  Jona- 
than Coad,  of  Schilling  and 
Lorn. 


profit  margins  over  the  next 
six  months  will  be  0.7  per  cent 
lower  than  last  year  as  it  at- 
tempts to  entice  customers 
with  offers  such  as  the  Janu- 
ary Savers  campaign.  It  is 
alio  to  employ  an  extra  2,500 
staff  in  an  effort  to  improve 
service. 

The  group  has  already 
acted  to  improve  its  market- 
ing and  top  management.  In 
November,  Kevin  McCarten 
was  recruited  from  Procter  & 
Gamble  as  marketing  direc- 
tor. Two  weeks  ago  Mr  Sains- 
bury announced  he  was  relin- 
quishing  the  chief  executive 
role,  which  will  be  filled  by 
Dlno  Adriano,  boss  of  the 
group’s  Homebase  subsidiary. 

Some  observers  believe  fur- 
ther changes  will  be  needed. 
"Today’s  statement  is  a testa- 
ment to  how  deep-rooted  the 
problems  are,"  one  analyst 
said  yesterday. 

City  notebook,  page  22 


Psychiatrist 
quits  in  anger 
at  prison  cuts 

continued  from  page  l 
and  held  in  solitary 
confinement 

Dr  Johnson’s  resignation 
came  as  the  governor  of  Dart- 
moor Prison,  John  Lawrence, 
warned  that  the  spending 
cuts  of  13J>  per  cent  over  the 
three  years  from  April  would 
create  stress  and  unrest 
among  prisoners  and  staff. 

“The  cuts  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  cor- 
rect level  cf  humanity,  de- 
cency and  efficiency,”  Mr 
Lawrence  said.  "Already  staff 
morale  is  very  low.  Their 
workload  is  tor  too  high  and 
the  situation  will  get  worse.  A 
return  to  the  repressive 
regimes  of  old  seems  likely." 

A West  Country  Conserva- 
tive MP,  Patrick  Nicbolls. 
challenged  this  view.  "It’s  all 
very  well  talking  about  hu- 
manity, but  the  important 
point  is  whether  what  is 
being  done  reduces  the  secu- 
rity of  our  prisons,”  he  said. 


From  the  gauntlet  of  televi- 
sion cameras  and  reporters, 
she  was  led  into  the  window- 
less, wood-panelled  room  on 
the  third  floor  where  the  Iran- 
contra  grand  jury  agreed 
eight  years  ago  to  prosecute 
Colonel  Oliver  North  and 
President  Reagan's  national 
security  advisers. 

Alone  with  the  23-member 
grand  jury,  the  special  prose- 
cutor and  a stenographer,  and 
with  no  lawyer  allowed  to  as- 
sist her,  Mrs  Clinton  was 
questioned  on  oath  about  her 
long-lost  billing  records 
which  mysteriously  re-ap- 
peared in  a room  beside  her 
private  study.  Demanded 
under  subpoena,  the  White 
House  and  Rose  law  firm  had 
claimed  for  two  years  they 
had  been  lost  without  trace. 

The  records  give  details  of 
ber  work  for  the  bankrupt 
Madison  Guaranty,  the  Ar- 
kansas bank  owned  by  the 
Clinton’s  partner  in  the  ill- 
fated  Whitewater  holiday 
resort  investment  and  list 
her  legal  work  for  other  ac- 
tors in  the  complex  saga. 

The  116  pages  were  covered 
with  the  scrawled  notes  of 
Vince  Foster,  ber  former  law 
partner  and-  former  deputy 
White  House  counsel  who 
committed  suicide  in  July 
1993. 

Almost  all  the  odds  were 
stacked  against  her.  Grand  ju- 
ries are  empowered  to  ask 
any  question,  however  irrele- 
vant or  In  breach  of  the  usual 
rules  of  evidence,  and  the  wit- 
ness is  required  to  answer. 
They  have  a written  tran- 
script of  proceedings,  while 
the  witness  does  not 

The  proverb  at  Yale  law 
I school  where  the  Clintons 
won  their  legal  degrees,  was 
that  "a  good  prosecutor  can 
get  a grand  jury  to  indict  a 
hflm  sandwich". 

In  this  case,  the  special 
prosecutor  is  Kenneth  Starr, 
solicitor-general  in  the  Bush 
administration,  and  leading 
candidate  to  become  attorney- 
general  in  any  future  Republi- 
can administration. 

The  American  public,  how- 
ever, does  not  trust  her.  The 
Gallup  poll  reported  yesterday 
that  for  the  first  time  in  poll- 
ing history,  51  per  cent  disap- 
prove of  their  First  Lady. 
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If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA 

JACK  DANIEL’S  HEAD  DISTILLER,  Jimmy  Bedford,  has  Iocs  of 
folks  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

Since  1866,  we’ve  had  only  six  head  distillers.  (Every  one  a IH 

Tennessee  boy,  starting  with  Mr.  Jack  Daniel  himself)  Like 

those  before  him,  Jimmy’s  mindful  of  our  traditions,  such  njj*!ji] 

as  the  oldtime  way  we  smooth  our  whiskey  through  10 

feet  of  hard  maple  charcoal.  He  knows  Jack  Daniel’s 

drinkers  will  judge  him  with  every  sip.  So  he’s  not 

about  to  change  a thing.  The  five  gentlemen  on  his 

wall  surely  must  be  pleased  about  that.  nmSSE 

lACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Engineer 
sees  rail 
signal  peril 


The  Guardian 
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Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


A RAILTRACK  design 
and  commissioning 
engineer  h as  written 
to  the  company  about 
what  he  claims  is  a dangerous 
signalling  arrangement  at 
Ashford’s  new  international 
station  in  Rent 
David  Marriott  has  asked 
for  immediate  action  at  the 
station,  but  Railtrack  said 
last  night  that  while  it  appre- 
ciated his  concern,  Mr  Marri- 
ott was  “muddled  and  con- 
fused”. and  that  no  action  was 
necessary. 

In  his  letter,  a copy  of 
which  has  been  obtained  by 
tile  Guardian,  Mr  Marriott 
says:  “In  all  conscience.  I can- 
not remain  silent  on  this 
issue.  I believe  the  subsidiary 
routes  should  be  disabled 
until  such  time  as  a more  per- 
manent solution  can  be 
found.” 

Signalling  at  Ashford  al- 
lows a train  to  proceed  on  to  a 
platform  behind  a stationary 
train,  and  be  linked  up,  as  is 
often  required  at  big  junc- 
tions where  train  sets  are 
joined  into  larger  units. 

Mr  Marriott  has  told  his  su- 
periors that  the  signals  con- 
trolling the  entrance  to  the 
new  international  - terminal 
do  not  comply  with  existing 
standards 

His  letter  says  there  is  a 
danger  that  a driver  may  mis- 
read the  signalling  and  an  ac- 
cident could  occur. 

Two  accidents  at  Newton 
Abbott  and  Stafford,  where 
one  person  was  killed  and 
several  injured,  have  already 
been  attributed  to  systems 
similar  to  that  at  Ashford. 
New  systems  have  been  de- 
signed to  minimise  the  risk  of 
collision  when  more  than  one 
train  shares  a platform. 
Railtrack  said  it  had  acted 


swiftly  on  Mr  Marriott’s  com- 
plaint, which  had  been  taken 
seriously,  hut  It  had  been 
“based  on  a misapprehension, 
and  that  has  now  been 
answered". 

Within  days  it  carried  out 
two  risk  tests  at  Ashford.  Kit 
Holden,  deputy  chief  inspec- 
tor of  railways,  also  visited 
the  site  to  examinp  the  details 
of  Mr  Marriott’s  observa- 
tions. “Mr  Holden  cleared  fee 
signals  as  safe  at  the  end  of 
December  and  no  further 
action  needs  to  be  taken,"  a 
Railtrack  spokesman  said. 

Railtrack  maintained  that 
it  was  “an  integral  part  of  our 
safety  case”  that  drivers  oper- 
ating the  route  must  have  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the 
line  and  undergo  thorough 
training.  “We  could  not  allow 
this  situation  to  continue  if 
we  thought  the  signalling  at 
Ashford  did  not  stand  up  to 
the  highest  safety  standards," 
the  spokesman  said. 

Railway  sources  said  last 
night  no  action  bad  been 
taken  at  Ashford  because  of 
the  extra  cost  involved.  Any 
change  could  have  meant  the 
use  of  emergency  manual  sig- 
nalling and  delays  on  the 
I opening  of  the  international 
station  on  January  8.  Some 

Eurostar  services  stop  at  Ash- 
ford to  pick  up  and  drop  pas- 
sengers en  route  to  and  from 
Brussels  and  Paris. 

Incidents  in  which  trains 
arrive  on  a platform  where 
another  is  already  standing 
have  been  reported  fre- 
quently within  fee  industry. 
At  Paddington  last  month, 
where  the  signalling  is  fee 
same  as  at  Ashford,  an  Inter- 
City  train  arrived  on  a plat- 
form occupied  by  a train  wait- 
ing to  leave  for  Oxford.  The 
Oxford  driver  could  not  get 
out  of  his  cab  and  only  quick 
action  by  fee  Intercity  driver 
and  dry  conditions  prevented 
a serious  collision. 


Exercise  diet  for 
couch  potatoes 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

COUCH  potatoes  will  be 
exhorted  to  go  dancing, 
get  out  the  vacuum 
cleaner  or  take  fee  dog  for  a 
walk  in  a £9  million  govern- 
ment campaign  to  try  to  make 
the  nation  fitter. 

The  campaign,  to  start  in 
March,  will  shift  fee  empha- 
sis of  advice  on  exercise  from 
urging  strenuous  activity  to 
recommending  anything  that 
leaves  you  feeling  warm  or 
slightly  out  of  breath. 

Research  carried  out  by  the 
Health  Education  Authority 
has  found  that  many  people 
are  being  put  off  exercise  by 
fee  idea  that  it  necessarily  in- 
volves working  out  in  a gym 
and  wearing  lycra  shorts. 

As  many  as  one  in  three  of 
the  population  fall  into  the 
category  “completely  seden- 
tary”. Growing  numbers  of 
people  have  a weight  prob- 
lem. Department  of  Health 
figures  show  that  56  per  cent 
of  men  are  overweight,  13  per 
cent  of  them  obese,  compared 
with  39  per  cent  <6  per  cent 
obese)  in  1980.  Among 
women,  the  figures  are  46  per 
cent  overweight  (16  per  cent 
obese),  against  32  per  cent  (8 
per  cent  obese)  in  1980. 

A Whitehall  working  party 

on  obesity  has  called  for 


action  to  improve  people's 
diet  and  exercise  level,  in- 
cluding radical  measures  to 
cut  use  cf  cars  and  increase 
cycling  and  walking. 

The  campaign,  to  be  led  by 
the  HEA,  will  represent  a 
modest  start  on  this.  Televi- 
sion advertisements  will  tell 
viewers  slumped  in  front  of 
their  sets  that  they  can  do 
something  about  their  fitness 
simply' by  doing  the  house- 
work or  walking  round  the 
block. 

The  authority  insists  it  is 
not  dropping  its  standing  ad- 
vice encouraging  vigorous  ex- 
ercise three  times  a week  by 
those  capable  of  it  It  says  the 
campaign  will  concentrate  on 
urging  other  people  to  work 
towards  being  “moderately 
physically  active''  for  a total 
of  30  minutes  at  least  five 
days  a week  — each  half-hour 
target  befog  achievable  in  10- 
or  15-mfoute  bursts. 

“The  key  thing,  especially 
for  people  who  are  completely 
sedentary,  is  to  start  slowly 
and  build  up,"  said  an  HEA 
spokesman.  “The  message  we 
want  to  get  across  is  that  it’s 
OK  to  do  things  like  dancing, 
digging  the  garden  or 
whatever.” 

The  campaign  will  run  for 
three  years.  A sample  of  5,000 
people  will  be  monitored  reg- 
ularly through  the  period  to 
gauge  its  success. 
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One  of  the  27  figures  ‘resembling  a collectfonof  Mr  Blobbys 


Abbey  continues 
court  fight  to 
oust ‘Mr  Blobby’ 
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Window  pain . . .the  disputed  Victorian  masterpiece  at  Sherborne  Abbey.  The  window's  fate  could  be  decided  today 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Corespondent 

SHERBORNE  Abbey 
will  make  a final 
effort  to  get  rid  of  a 
disputed  Victorian  master- 
piece today,  at  a rare  sit- 
ting of  a Church  appeal 
court. 

The  Dorset  parish  has 
been  trying  for  five  years  to 
replace  a 60ft  high  stained 
glass  window,  designed  in 
1851  by  Augustus  Pugin- 
The  Vicar  of  Sherborne, 
the  Rev  Eric  Woods,  de- 
scribes it  as  “resembling  a 
collection  of  Mr  Blobbys” 
and  says  it  bas  never  been 
liked. 

William  Filmer-Sankey, 

director  of  the  Victorian 
Society,  which  is  opposing 
the  window’s  replacement, 
calls  it  **a  great  work  of  art 
by  a genius”.  Three  judges 
at  the  Court  of  Arches  in 
London  this  morning,  will 
try  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

Last  year  Diocesan  Chap- 
lain, Judge  John  Ellison, 
rnled  in  the  consistory 
court  that  the  parish  may 
remove  the  window. 

Only  two  of  the  town’s 
8,000  residents  objected  to 
the  proposal  to  replace  the 
window  with  one  by  local 
artist  John  Hayward,  at  a 
cost  of  £250.000.  “This  win- 
dow has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. " Judge  Ellison  said. 


The  decision  to  dismantle 
it,  and  put  it  into  store  at 
the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Glaziers,  was  taken  by  the 
previous  vicar,  but  Mr 
Woods  entirely  supports  It. 

He  told  the  consistory 
court  last  year  that  the 
painting  on  the  stained 
frhms  has  faded  so  that  the 
faces  of  the  27  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  and  kings 
were  featureless  .pink 
blobs.  It  was  a visiting 
schoolboy  who  originally 
compared  them  to  Mr 
Blobby. 

Mr  Filmer-Sankey  said 
yesterday  that  the  window 
was  not  designed  as  a 
breath  taking  work  of  art  in 
Isolation,  but  in  harmony 
with  the  15th  century 
building,  and  theologically 
in  harmony  with  the  other 
windows. 

The  society  will  attempt 
to  persuade  the  court  to  ad- 
mit the  evidence  of  its  ex- 
pert witness,  David  Law- 
rence, who  has  restored  a 
Pugin  window  in  Sussex. 

The  parish  says  that  the 
window  is  seriously  dam- 
aged by  water  penetration, 
and  impossibly  expensive 
to  restore. 

However.  Dr  Lawrence's 
report  suggests  that  the 
window  is  in  sound  struc- 
tural condition,  and  that 
repair  and  replacement  of  a 
few  key-  pieces  could 
restore  it.  ' ■ ■ i 


Avant-garde  rave  where  lunch  is  only  certainty 


Manchester  prepares  to  host  an 
anarchic  review  of  the  Situation 


David  Ward 

THE  Hacienda,  the  club 
which  created  Man- 
chester’s dance  culture. 
Is  fee  setting  this  weekend  for 
an  avant-garde  rave  which 
could  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  academic 
conferences  staged  in  Britain. 

Rows  and  denunciations 
are  promised  as  up  to  200  del- 
egates from  around  the  world 
discuss  an  anarchic  political 
and  artistic  movement  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  Sex  Pistols  and  the 
cow-slicing  of  Damien  Hirst. 

Its  guru  was  Guy  Debord,  a 
defiant  French  savant  lover 
of  war  games  and  drunk  who 
shot  himself  in  1994. 

“The  event  should  prove 
quite  fractious.”  said  Gavin 
Bowd,  who  has  shared  the  or- 


ganising with  Andrew  Hus- 
sey. a colleague  in  fee  depart- 
ment of  French  studies  at  fee 
University  of  Manchester. 

The  conference,  staged  with 
| fee  help  of  the  French  em~ 

1 b assy  and  the  universities  of 
Manchester  and  Hudders- 
field. concludes  with  a perfor- 
I mance  by  Sadie  Plant  of  Bir- 
mingham University  and 
Nick  Land  of  Warwick  Uni- 
versity, dubbed  the  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  and  Jean-Paul  Sar- 
tre of  the  Midlands. 

To  bemused  outsiders  unfa- 
miliar with  trends  in  cultural 
politics,  the  only  comprehen- 
sible slot  on  the  programme 
will  be  that  scheduled  for  1pm: 
"Lunch  (own  arrangements)”. 

This  is  disappointing,  since 
the  Situationists,  whose  ideas 
dominate  the  agenda,  aimed 
to  create  "situations”  — mo- 
ments of  poetic  intensity 


which  had  the  “revolutionary 
potential  to  disrupt  and  trans- 
form everyday  life". 

The  Situationlst  Interna- 
tional was  formed  as  a force 
using  art  to  subvert  the  estate 
lishment  during  a wild  week 


of  booze  and  free  love  in  the 
Italian  village  of  Cosa  d’Ar- 
roscio  in  1957.  The  move- 
ment's limited  membership 
— intellectuals,  artists  and 
revolutionaries  — spent  most 
of  fee  following  years  sub- 


Guro:  Guy  Debord.  a lover 
of  war  games  and  drinking 


Disciple:  Jean-Luc  Godard 
influenced  by  Situationists 


verting  and  expelling  each 
other.  But  their  slogans  and 
tactics  have  been  hailed  as  in- 
fluences on  the  films  of  Jean- 
Luc  Godard,  the  philosophy  of 
Jean  Baudrillard,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Baader-Meinhof 
gang  and  the  iconodasm  of  R 
Foundation,  the  band  that 
burned  £1  million  and  tried  to 
sell  the  ashes  as  art. 

The  events  on  Paris  streets 
in  1968  are  recognised  as  the 
ultimate  “situation",  but  the 
conformism  of  later  years  de- 
pressed adherents  so  much 
the  movement  fell  apart. 

But  its  memory  lingers  on. 
not  least  in  the  name  of  the 
venue,  taken  from  a Situa- 
tionist  text  which  declares: 
"The  Hacienda  must  be 
built"  The  club's  founder, 
Anthony  H.  Wilson  (known 
for  the  strange  Situations  he 
finds  himself  in  on  a regional 
TV  talk  show),  will  take  pact 
in  a discussion  on  Situation- 
ist  Fallout  Punk  Rock,  New 
Wave  And  The  End  Of  The 
World. 


SI  founder  member  Ralph 
Rumney  will  offer  some 
bracing  remarks  “concerning 
the  Indigence  o£  post-Situa- 
tfonisrts  in  their  attempts  to 
recuperate  fee  past”  and  Ben 
Watson,  author  of  a book  on 
Frank  Zappa,  will  talk  on  The 
SI  Boot  Sale’  The  Trail  Of  Let- 
triste  Poetics  And  Proletarian 
Politics  By  The  Popsicle 
Academy. 

There  will  also  be  discus- 
sions on  psychogeography, 
which  studies  the  emotional 
effects  of  urban  space  based 
on  the  derive,  a random  drift 
through  a city’s  streets. 

“All  sorts  of  people  claim  to 
be  Situationists  so  It’s  good  to 
have  an  event  where  they  get 
together  and  fight  over  a defi- 
nition." said  Mr  Bowd,  who 
expects  to  be  denounced  by  at 
least  one  French  delegate. 

Mr  Bowd  says  Mr  Rumney, 
fee  psychogeographer,  now 
lives  in  a village  in  Provence. 
“There  is  a nightclub  there 
called  the  Hacienda.  It’s  run 
by  the  Mafia." 


Looking  for  a job  in  media 


Start  Monday. 


77?^Guardian  on  Monday.  More  media  jobs 
than  any  other  quality  newspaper. 
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Newbury 
protesters 
prepare 
for  end  of 
the  high  life 

Vfvek  Ctiaudhaiy  at  a treetop  standoff 


OZENS  of  tree  top 
protesters  living 
along  the  proposed 
route  of  the  A34 
Newbury  bypass  were  prepar- 
ing last  night  to  be  evicted  by 
bailiffs  and  security  guards 
after  a High  Court  judge 
granted  possession  orders 
against  them. 

Mr  Justice  Collins  said  the 
Department  of  Transport  bad 
made  out  its  case  in  law  and 
he  had  no  discretion  to  refuse 
or  suspend  the  possession 
orders  they  were  seeking. 

Lawyers  representing  the 
protesters  were  refused  leave 
to  appeal,  but  were  told  they 
could  approach  the  Court  of 
Appeal  directly.  j 

Possession  orders  were 
granted  against  sites  near  the  1 
River  Kennet,  Elmore  Woods, 
Reddings  Copse  and  The 
Chase.  The  department  is  ex- 
pected to  return  to  court  on 
Monday  to  obtain  possession 
orders  against  two  more 
camps. 

As  news  broke  of  the  deci- 
sion, protesters  in  Newbury 
began  taking  stocks  of  food  up 
to  the  trees  in  preparation  for 
the  arrival  of  bailifb.  Aerial 
walkways  have  also  been 
erected  between  the  trees. 

A spokesman  for  the  High- 
ways Agency  said  it  would 
like  to  take  possession  of  the 
four  sites  immediately.  "The 
timing  depends  on  the  bai- 
liffs. but  we  can  serve  evic- 
tion notices  immediately.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  work  so  far, 
apd  -the  work  will  continue 
until  it's  finished." 

During  the  High  Court 
hearing,  David  Watkinson, 
for  the  protesters,  argued  that 
the  compulsory  purchase 
orders  which  the  department 
has  issued  were  invalid  be- 
cause they  should  have  been 
preceded  by  an  environment 
impact  assessment  as 
required,  by  an  EU  directive. 

Mr  Justice  Collins  said  tbe 
directive,  which  came  into  ef- 
fect in  Britain  in  July  1988, 
did  not  have  retrospective  im- 
pact on  projects  already  in 


the  pipeline.  About  40  protest- 
ers were  in  court  for  the  day- 
long hearing,  and  shouts  of 
"coward"  greeted  the  judge's 
decision.  Groups  campaign- 
ing against  the  bypass  vowed 
to  challenge  the  evictions 
through  peaceful  non-direct 
action. 

A spokesman  for  the  Third 
Battle  of  Newbury  group  said: 
“We  expected  the  Department 
of  Transport  to  get  its  way 
sooner  or  later.  We  plan  to  ap- 1 
peal  and  if  we  lose  that  then  | 
we  are  more  than  prepared  to 
resist  the  evictions  in  the  I 
trees. 

"Lots  of  the  protesters  have 
been  living  in  the  trees  for  up 
to  a year.  They  are  experi- 
enced climbers  and  it's  going 
to  be  difficult  to  get  them 
down.  The  judge's  decision 
has  not  affected  our  resolve. 
The  protesters  have  been  pre- 
paring for  these  evictions  for 
quite  some  time.  They  know 
these  trees  like  most  people 
know  their  back  gardens." 

With  some  of  the  protesters 
in  trees  up  to  100ft  high,  tbe 
spokesman  also  expressed 
concern  over  safety  when  the 
evictions  begin. 

The  spokesman  added: 
"The  best  way  to  ensure 
safety  is  by  making  sure  the 
Hailfffa  behave  in  a proper 
way.  They  are  the  ones  that 
make  evictions  dangerous.” 

The  Health  and  Safety  Exec- 
utive also  expressed  concern 
over  safety. 

"Those  who  go  to  pull  the 
protesters  out  will  have  to 
convince  us  they  have 
thought  every  contingency 
through  and  have  measures 
in  place  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cies,” said  John  Dickinson, 
the  HSE's  construction  in- 
spector for  Berkshire. 

Tony  Juniper  of  Friends  of 
the  Earth  said;  “The  High- 
ways Authority  has  already 
been  put  back  on  its  schedule 
by  two  weeks.  They  have  got 
an  awful  lot  of  work  to  do  and 
they  still  have  to  get  posses- 
sion orders  on  other  sites. 
The  evictions  will  take  some 
time.” 
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T S Eliot?  I’d 
never  heard 
of  him  until 
I started  going 
to  the  show. 

I’ve  spent  about 
£12,000  on  it. 
Terrible,  isn’t  it?’ 

Bob  Martin 
who  has  seen 
Cats  483  times 


Michael  Ellison  on 
a West  End  winner 


In  the  audience . . . Bob  Martin:  Tve  been  a loner  most  of  my  life.  Cats  has  widened  my  life,  given  me  a new  direction*  photographs  graham  turner 

Cats  still  drags  in  audiences  after  1 5 years 

Bob  martin  tooki  ----- 

the  train  to  London 
yesterday  for  a 
nicbt  out  at  tbe 


Bob  martin  took 
the  train  to  London 
yesterday  for  a 
nigbt  ont  at  tbe 
theatre.  Nothing  unusual 
about  that,  but  he  is  doing 
the  same  thing  today;  and 
on  Monday;  and  each  time 
it  Is  to  see  Cats. 

By  then  Mr  Martin,  aged  i 
65.  a retired  printroom 
manager,  will  have  seen 
the  show  483  times,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's 
“pension  fond”  will  have 
become  the  longest-run- 
ning musical  both  in  Lon- 
don and  on  Broadway. 

“Every  performance  is  a 
little  different,"  said  Mr 
Martin,  of  Eastleigh,  Hamp- 
shire, who  did  not  acquire 
his  obsession  with  Cats 
until  December  1988,  seven 
years  after  the  first  night. 
“It  was  my  first  time  in  a 
West  End  theatre." 

Indeed,  the  show  could 
have  foundered  even  before 
Mr  Martin  became  aware  of 
it.  Judi  Dench  broke  her 
Achilles  tendon  and  had  to 
be  replaced  by  Elaine  Paige 
24  hours  before  it  opened  at 
the  New  London  theatre  on 
May  ll,  1981. 

At  that  stage  Sir  Andrew 
had  raised  only  half  the 
£500,000  it  took  to  open  the 
show;  other  than  the  disas- 
trous Jeeves,  it  was  his 
only  musical  without 


On  the  stage . . . Steven  Wayne,  who  hasn't  missed  a performance  since  opening  night 


words  by  Tim  Rice;  and  the 
lyrics  of  Cats  were  by  the 
late  TS  Eliot,  who  hardly 
had  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  popular  culture. 

“F<2  never  heard  of  him 
until  I started  going  to  the  i 
show,”  said  Mr  Martin.  I 
‘Tve  spent  about  £12,000 
on  it.  Terrible,  isn’t  it?  But 
X*d  only  have  spent  it  on 
something  else:  books  on ' 
World  War  12,  espionage, 
books  on  the  brain  or  re- 
cords, big  bands  and  bal- 
lads from  the  40s  and  50s." 


His  seat  at  the  theatre 
usually  costs  £30  and  the 
concessionary  return  rail 
fare  is  £12.30.  But  on  Mon- 
day, when  he  will  be  join- 
ing the  cast  to  celebrate 
breaking  the  record,  he  will 
stay  overnight  in  a hotel. 

“I  always  go  up  on  my 
own.  I’ve  been  a loner  most , 
of  my  life.  But  Tve  got  to 
know  everyone  involved  in 
the  show;  they’re  a great 
bunch.  I've  got  this  run- 
ning Joke  with  the  front-of- 
honse  staff;  who  pretend 


my  ticket’s  stolen  or 
forged,  or  they  say  Pm 
banned  from  the  theatre." 

But  friends  move  on  with 
cast  changes.  “I  go  to  see 
their  new  shows  to  keep 
them  happy.  I've  seen 
Crazy  for  Yon  19  times,  Les 
Miserables  seven  times,  Me 
and  My  Girl  nine  times. 
Cats  has  widened  my  life, 
given  me  a new  direction. 

The  show  became  Lon- 
don’s longest-running  mu- 
sical seven  years  ago  and 
on  Monday  beats  A Chorus 


Line's  Broadway  record  of 
6,137  performances.  It  has 
taken  more  than  £85  mil- 
lion in  London,  where  it 
ha«  been  seen  by  seven  mil- 
lion people;  £500  invested 
in  1981  would  have  brought 
a return  of  £26,400  by  now, 
and  many  stumped  up 
£15,0OO-£2O.OOO. 

The  show  has  made  £1 
billion  worldwide,  and 
there  are  nine  productions 
— in  London.  Manchester, 
New  York,  Milwaukee. 
Tokyo,  Hamburg,  Buda- 
pest, Adelaide  and  Berlin. 

Sir  Andrew  has  four  mu- 
sicals in  London,  with  an- 
other two  revivals  on  the 
stocks.  The  only  constant 
in  among  the  welter  of  fig- 
ures is  Steven  Wayne,  a 
dancer  aged  36,  who  has 
been  with  Cats  since  it 
opened  in  London. 

“I’ve  been  in  all  the  per- 
formances except  for  holi- 
days and  a couple  of  Inju- 
ries, a hernia  and  a broken 
foot.  I started  as  a kitten 
and  now  I’m  George  In  the 
chorus.  I suppose  Tve  had 
about  10  roles  in  all 

“I  came  to  London  and 
couldn’t  decide  whether  to 
train  as  a dancer  or  a physi- 
cal education  teacher.  But 
dancing  seemed  a lot  easier 
and  wouldn’t  take  so  long.  I 
didn't  know  what  I was  let- 
ting myself  in  for.” 


Cats  facts 


Since  Cats  opened  at  the  New 
London  Theatre  in  1981: 

□ the  box  office  has  used  52.5 
miles  of  adding  machine 
paper,  780,000  paper  cups, 
31,875  headache  pills  and 
1,292,727  envelopes; 

□ the  crew  has  replaced  6,187 
seats,  used  more  than  36.625 
posters  and  360  gallons  of  var- 
nish on  the  floor; 

□ the  sound  department  has 
got  through  450  microphones 
and  39,000  batteries; 

□ the  stage  managers  have 
used  180,000  plastic  cups, 
39,000  pain-killing  pills,  18,720 
packets  of  throat  tablets,  5,460 
pints  of  milk,  and  780  pens  for 
signing  autographs; 

□ the  wardrobe  department 
has  replaced  3^00  pairs  of 
shoes  and  provided  23,400 
boxes  of  tissues;  □ the  stage 
electrics  department  has 
changed  23,400  bulbs  in  the 
auditorium  and  used  30.552ft 
of  cabling; 

O there  have  been  more  than 
100  versions  of  Memory,  the 
show’s  big  number,  which 
had  been  played  on  radio  in 
the  US  a million  times  by 
1988.  In  Britain,- it  has  been 
played  46,875  times  on  radio 
and  television,  and  sheet 
music  sales  have  topped 
95.000. 


£1  OOm  water  bill  threat 
for  protection  of  rivers  n,oreo,its 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


WATER  consumers 
may  have  to  foot  tbe 
£100  million  cost  of 
building  new  sewage  treat- 
ment works  on  two  of  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  river  estuaries. 

The  High  Court  ruled  yes- 
terday that  an  attempt  by  En- 
vironment Secretary  John 
(Summer  to  classify  the  Hum- 
ber and  Severn  estuaries  as 
"coastal  waters’*  was 
unlawful 

Councillors  feared  that  if 
the  “coastal  waters”  designa- 
tions were  allowed  to  stand, 
substantial  amounts  of  harm- 
ful sewage  would  be  dis- 
charged into  the  estuaries,  to 
the  detriment  of  birds,  ma- 
rine life  and  the  environment 
Mr  Justice  Harrison  allowed 
challenges  by  Huh  city  coun- 
cil in  respect  of  the  Humber, 
and  Bristol  city  council  and 
Woodspring  district  council 
in  respect  of  the  Severn. 

- The  councils  complained 
that  tiie  Government  was  un- 
lawfully allowing.  UE  water 
authorities  to  apply  a lower 
standard  for  sewage  treat- 
ment than  that  demanded  by  . 
a 1991  EU  urban  waste  water  j 
directive  setting'  standards  j 


across  Europe  for  discharges 
into  the  marine  environment 

The  High  Court  ruling 
means  that  urban  waste 
pumped  into  the  estuaries 
may  have  to  be  given  both  j 
primary  and  secondary  I 
treatment 

- Depending  on  the  outcome  ; 
of  any  appeal  by  Mr  Guxnmer, 
it  could  force  Wessex  Water 
to  upgrade  treatment  plants 
at  Portishead.and  Avonmouth 
and  Yorshire  Water  to  resur- 
rect plans  for  an  advanced 
secondary  treatment  plant  on 
the  Humber  — costs  that 
would  ultimately  be  borne  by 
consumers  in  the  two  regions. 

Bristol  city  council  spokes- 
woman Jackie  Hawken  said 
the  High  Court  ruling  was 
common  sense.  “We  are 
really  pleased  Environmen- 
tal groups  will  also  be  de- 
l lighted  as  will  the  people  of 
| Bristol.” 

Mr  Guxnmer  argued  the 
enormous  cost  to  water  au- 
thorities of  Installing  the 
stringent  secondary  treat- 
ment works  required  to  treat 
sewage  before  it  was  dis- 
charged -into  an  estuary 
would  be  a waste  of  public 
money,  because  no  additional 
environmental  benefit  would 
result  above  that  achieved  by 


primary  treatment,  which 
was  all  that  was  required  for 
coastal  waters. 

But  in  his  ruling  the  judge 
said  that,  If  cost  consider- 
ations were  allowed  to  permit 
the  re-drawing  of  boundaries, 
“the  result  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  estuaries 
which  were  not  really  estuar- 
ies at  all  but  areas  of  water 
defined  in  such  a way  as  to 
avoid  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  directive.” 

If  Mr  Gummer  decides  to 
fight  the  judge's  ruling,  he 
will  have  to  get  leave  to  ap- 
peal from  tbe  Court  of  Appeal. 

An  Environment  Depart- 
ment spokeswoman  insisted 
last  night  that  the  govern- 
ment was  “firmly  committed" 
to  tbe  proper  implementation 
of  tbe  waste  water  directive. 

"The  court  has  decided  that 
the  secretary  of  state’s  inter- 
pretation of  a detailed  part  of 
the  directive  was  Incorrect. 
We  intend  to  study  the  terms 
of  the  judgment  to  detail  be- 
fore deciding  whether  to 
lodge  an  appeal  or  what  fur- 
ther action  to  take." 

Wessex  Water  said  it  would 
do  whatever  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
waste  water  directive  "once 
we  are  in  a position  to  do  so”. 
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£549 


and  the  bustling  shoppers' 


paradise  of  Bangkok 


Thailand  offers  a thousand  vivid 


holiday  experiences.  And  you  can 
savour  diem  all  urith  Tradewinds  jrom 


a mere  £549*. 


Tranquil 


temples  and 


serene  Jishing  hays.  Cord  coves 
and  spectacular  sunsets.  Majestic 
mountains  and  bustling  beach  resorts. 


Ancient  hingdoms 

far  & away  batter  value 


CALL 01235  82^^FORA BROCHURE 

no  r«  r.TNTOYOUR  LOCAL-TRAVEL  AGENT?  POT  THAttAND  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CAIL0Q93W  800, 


James  Iffeilde 


TWO  more  leaders  of 
Greenpeace  Internation- 
al’s campaign  against  nuclear 
testing  in  the  Pacific  have  lost 
their  jobs. 

One  said  they  had  been 
blamed  for  the  "fiasco”  when 
two  of  the  organisation’s 
ships  were  seized  by  French 
commandos  near  Mururoa 
last  year. 

Thomas  Shultz,  who  co-or- 
dinated the  anti-nuclear  oper- 
ation, left  by  mutual  agree- 
ment last  night  while  Paul 
McGhee,  the  London-based 
coordinator  of  international 
action,  left  under  organisa- 
tional changes  which  took  ef- 
fect on  December  31.  Their 
boss.  Ulrich  Jurgens,  the 
overall  campaigns  director, 
resigned  four  months  ago. 

Greenpeace  denied  the  lat- 
est departures  were  con- 
nected with  the  Mururoa 
campaign. 

Mr  McGee  suggested  the 
organisation  was  trying  to 
combine  publicity  “hits”  and 
more  talks  with  big  business 
and  spend  less  time  on  long- 
term direct  action. 

Mr  Jurgens  appears  to  have 
been  forced  to  resign  because 
he  discussed  the  internal 
wrangles  with  journalists. 

Some  who  allegedly  broke 
orders  have  fared  better. 
Stephanie  Mills,  campaigner 
upon  the  Rainbow  Warrior, 
one  of  the  vessels  seized,  is 
back  as  campaigns  director 
for  Greenpeace  New  Zealand, 
and  Xavier  Pastor,  cam- 
paigner on  MV  Greenpeace, 
has  returned  to  Greenpeace 
Spain. 

Mr  Shultz  was  last  night 
unavailable  for  comment  A 
Greenpeace  spokesman  ctm- 
firmed  differences  with  Thilo 
Bode,  the  executive  director, 
but  denied  Mururoa  was  a 
factor. 

Mr  McGhee's  job  had  been 
merged  with  that  of  marine 
services  coordinator,  as  part 
of  a restructuring  that  made 
several  of  the  organisation's 
63  campaigners  redundant 
The  idea  Mr  Bode  wanted  to 
give  up  action  in  favour  of 
talking  was  false.  "You  may 
wear  a suit  instead  of  a life- 
jacket  but  it  is  still  confronta- 
tional.” 

The  two  ships  and  other 
equipment  worth  £10  million 
are  still  held  by  the  French. 

* 


The  opening  of  Che  waterways 
between  St  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow allows  us  to  iinka  visit  to  two 
great  cities with  a relaxing  cruise 
that  tends  (he  Neva  River.  Lake 
Ladoga,  the  Svir  River,  Lake 
Onega,  the  Baltic  Canal.  White 
Lake,  the  Volff.  River  and  finally 
the  MosaxvandVoliP  Canal  This 

intricate  system  ofwaterwaj’S  has 
a beauty  that  Is  hard  to  describe. 
Serene,  peacehii  and  timetesswitb 
silver  birehand  pine  forests,  sandy 
shores,  calm  flowing  water  and 
spectaodar  late  sunsets,  in  these 
realms  of  the WhiteNight*’.  Calls 
will  be  at  such  historic  tmTS  as 
Uglkh,  where  the  blue  cupolas 
decontedwith  the  golden  stars  of 
the  riverride  church  m^ffiastun- 
rringiandmark 

For  many  the  visit  to  Kizhi 
Island  in  Lake  Onega  will  be  the 
highfight  of  the  waterway  jour- 
My.Heretheiraghificent  Church 
ofthe  Transfiguration  with  its 22 
shimmering  grey  domes  in  three 
timaremore  thanamatchforthe 
feirytaJespJendtxjrofMcsajwsSt 
Basil's.  From  here  we  cruise 
through  the  fajdnatfngwatenvay 
system  through  Goritsy  to  the  rit- 
iesofthe  Golden  Ring,  stoppings! 
YteosIavIandUg&chtxithemtghfy 
Volga.  Theremagk^ dries  oflJoiy 
Russia  still  preserve  their  medi- 
eval kremlir^fortifkil  mar&ster- 
icsantl  churches,  insumxindings 
rernotefromthe  modem  world. 

Forthejoum^yviehaueselected 

the  MS  Karamzin  which,  aJthou^i 
not  as  high  a standard  as  our  other 
vessel  the  MV  Kirov,  ofes  very  good 
facilities  considering  the  competi- 
tive tariff.  This  is  especially  relevant 
mvtav  of  the  hjgh  hotel  prices  now 
applied  toRussadue  to  thewesterro- 
safiwi  of  the  hotels.  This  tour  wifi 
therefore  appeal  to  those  wishing  to 
see  unspoilt  parts  of  Russia  from  an 
economical  and  comfortable  base. 

The  MS  Karamzin 

This  comfortahle.  weJI-main- 
tained  ship  was  built  in  Gerrrany  and 
partially  renmated  th  Is  year.  All  cab- 
ins are  outside  with  large  picture 
window  (except  those  on  the  Lower 
Dixkthathavvlwo  portholes),  private 
shower,  toilet  and  individual  tern- 
perature  control  theshipisfuUyair- 

cc«fitioned_The  bright,  pleasant  res- 
taurant has  windows  on  three  sides 
offering  views  as  you  (fine.  Cuisine 
(Russian  andCbnttoentaljisadjust^ 
to  western  taste.  There  is  a mate 
lounge?1  bar  with  live  musk;  several 
more  tounaes^sow'enirAop.  beauty 
shi^  and  ampk-dedcspace.  Laundry 
service  is  available  and  a medio] 
doctor  BonbaanLAs  theshipisnow 

under  WestemmanagemenL  youcan 
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linking  St  Petersburg  with  Moscow  along  the 
quiet  rivers,  lakes  and  canals  of  Rusia  on  the 
MS  Karamzin  - 10  nights  from  £695.00 


t\  ■ 


7 Yaroslavl  - a city  sight- 
seeing tour  will  include  the 
churches  of  the  Korovnfki  over- 1 
looking  the  Volga  and  fine  exam- 
ples of  the  town's  16th-century 
architecture. 

Day  8 Cruise  along  the  Volga 
to  Ugbch.  Founded  in  the  12th 
century,  it  was  here  that  Ivan  the 
Terrible's  youngest  son.  Dmitri, 
wi5  munten^  W'evisil  the  Church 
of  St  Demetrius,  built  an  the  spot 
where  ho  bodywas  found.  On  our 
walking  tour  we  will  also  see  the 
medieval  Kremlin.  Sail  in  the 
everting  LowardsMoscow. 

Day  9 Sail  along  the  River 
Moskva  readiingMoscow  itself  in 
the  late  morning.  A city  tour  is 
arranged  for  the  afternoon. 

Dtp  10  Morning  city  tour  of 
Moscowtoinchidethemaka^ib 
such  as  Red  Square.  St  BasiTs  Ca- 
thedral and  the  Kremlin. 

Dnyll  Transfer  to  the  airport 
for  the  flifgit  to  Gatwick. 

Departures  & Prices 
1996-  pe-penon  M the  L«*r  Drdr 

May  4*.  15 JB95/M 

June22* £995X10 

July  3.13*,  24 £895l0O 

AngiK^n .£695.00 

September  11,21* £6950) 

October# £995X10 

• these  departures  cperal*  inthe  reverse 
(SrectnatMosoow  W 5t  Petettborg)  and 

tncluJe  one  eitra  nigl*  vwtms 
Ka*tronn^£t9«upplemenl  per  peraon.  . 

Supplements 

per  person 

Single  cabin £300X10 

Main  Deck £9500 

Upper  Deck £15000 

Bent  Deck £22000 


expect  many  upgraded  amenities  (in- 

dudingqualitytawek 

coffee)  and  better  food,  service,  cruise 

director  and  staff. 

Itinerary 

JDqyl  Depart  from  London  Gatwick 

by  air  to  St  Petersburg.  Drive  totheMS 

Karamzin  which  will  moorin  Si  Beters- 
hHgfortwonights.. 

Day 2 In  the  momtnga  sightseeing 
tour  of  the  ri  tywill  include  the  Portress 
ofStPetorandStPauL 

□ay  3 Visit  the  Hermitage  Museum 
in  the  morning.  Afternoon  visit  to 
Pushkin,  the  bhaandfioldnicxo  palace 
designed  for  the  Empress  Elisabeth  by 


RastreilL  fn  the  afternoon  explore  St 
Petersburg.  Sail  in  the  evening. 

Day  4 Svir  Stray  - the  day  is  spent 
leisurely  cruising  Lake  Ladoga  aai  the 
Svir  River  stopping  at  the  village  afSvir 
Stroy,  a quaint  riverside  village. 

Day 5 Kizhi  Island- sail acros Lake 
OnegatoKMlslandAlaurMnenoun- 
pa$s  some  splendid  examples  of  18th- 
century  Russian  architecture  including 
typical  wooden  churches,  houses  with 
early  boms  and  a windmUL 

Day  6 Goritsy -sail  along  tiie  Baltic 
Canal  andacrossWhite  Lake  tathe  town 
of  Goritsy  to  visit  the  well-preserved 
Kirill-Bduerak  Monastery. 


Longer  Dtnation 
A 14-night  itinerary'  is  also  avafl- 
abteataaipplenientof£240perper- 
sononti^foOcwing  dates:  May 2Stex. 
Moscow),  JuneS  (ex.  St  Petersburg), 
August3  (ex.Moscow)andAugLst  )7 
lex.StPetmburgl.Fleasecontactus  ! 
for  further  details. 

0171-6161000 


VOYAGESJUIES  VERNE 
21  Dorset  Square, 
London  NW16QG 

TnKlPnxnotimLtd. 
ABTAY166I  ATTH.6838 


6 WORLD  NEWS 


Andrew  Higgins  on  new  light  being  shed  on  China’s  thinking  behind  the  bizarre  1 958  Taiwan  crisis 


Japan’s  women 
atone  for  their 
‘silent  crime’ 


IN  AUGUST  1958,  as  China 
and  the  United  States  tee- 
tered on  the  brink  of  war 
over  Taiwan,  Mao  Zedong 
took  a swim  in  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  summoned  the  politburo 
to  the  beach. 

The  People’s  Liberation 
Army  was  bludgeoning  the 
Taiwanese-held  island  of  Que- 
moy  with  up  to  40.000  shells  a 
day;  Washington  was  in  up- 
roar; Moscow  was  on  edge 
On  holiday  in  the  summer 
resort  of  Beidaihe  with  Deng 
Xiaoping  and  other  leaders, 
Mao  chaired  a crisis  conclave 
in  his  bathrobe. 

At  a time  when  China's  in- 
tentions towards  Taiwan  are 
again  arousing  international 
concern,  previously  unpub- 
lished speeches  and  other  ac- 
counts of  Mao’s  behaviour  at 
the  height  of  the  cold  war 
shed  light  on  Chinese  mili- 
tary decision-making. 

Mao  lurched  between  blood- 
curdling rhetoric  about  nu- 
clear war  and  sober  calcula- 
tions of  the  balance  of  power. 
In  remarks  on  the  beach  two 
days  after  the  shelling  of  Que- 
moy  (also  known  as  Jinmen) 
began,  he  spoke  obsessively  of 
the  United  States  and  the 
need  to  test  how  far  Washing- 
ton would  go  to  defend 
C-hlan g Kai-shek  — concerns 
that  still  dominate  China’s 
policy  towards  Taiwan.  As 
soon  as  Washington  ordered 
in  the  Seventh  Fleet,  Mao 
backed  off. 

Roderick  MaeFarquhar,  a 
leading  scholar  of  modern 
China  at  Harvard  University. 
says  China's  current  leader- 
ship is  again  probing  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  Taiwan 
but  lacks  the  confidence  that 
allowed  Mao  to  step  back 
from  brinkmanship  once  the 
1958  crisis  became  too 
dangerous. 

“Mao  could  back-pedal  and 
not  worry.  [President)  Jiang 
Zemin  is  so  busy  looking  over 
his  shoulder  and  glancing 
sideways  he  can’t  afford  to 
back  off,"  he  said.  “In  that 
sense  the  situation  is  more 
dangerous.” 

A recent  conference  on  the 
cold  war  in  Asia  sponsored  by 
Hong  Kong  University  and 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Centre  for  Scholars 
highlighted  the  importance  of 
Taiwan  fn  shaping  China's 
volatile  relations  with  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US; 
what  was  supposed  to  be  an 
"internal  affair"  has  always 
been  at  the  centre  of  Beijing's 
most  important  international 

relationships. 

According  to  transcripts 
from  Russian  archives  of 


Mao’s  first  summit  in  Mos- 
cow in  December  1949,  the 
Chinese  leader  a^ked  Stalin 
“to  send  volunteer  pilots  or 
secret  military  detachments 
to  speed  up  the  conquest  of 
Formosa"  — the  island  now 
called  Taiwan  and  to  which 
the  defeated.  Nationalists  had 
fled  earlier,  that  year. 

Stalin  declined,  suggesting 
instead  that  Mao  should  orga- 
nise an  uprising  on  the 
island.  The  Soviet  refusal  to 
help  “liberate"  Taiwan  ran- 
kled and  was  bitterly  remem- 
bered years  later  when  Mos- 
cow and  Bering  split 

Moscow  was  horrified 
when  Mao  later  ordered  the 
PLA  to  bombard  Quemoy. 
The  bombardment  began  on 
August  23  1958,  and  triggered 
one  of  the  most  explosive  and 
bizarre  cold  war  episodes.  It 
outraged  Washington,  ap- 
palled the  Kremlin  and  rat- 
tled Chinese  leaders. 

It  now  emerges  that  Mao 
himself  barely  slept  through- 
out the  crisis  and  fretted  con- 
stantly about  killing  US 
troops  helping  the  National- 
ists. “Look  before  you  leap. 
You  cannot  be  too  careful,"  he 
told  the  politburo. 

‘The  thousands  of  shells 
fired  at  Jinmen  are  only  a 
reconnaissance  to  observe  the 
enemy's  reaction.  It  is  not 
reconnaissance  to  determine 
the  strength  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  defence  but  reconnais- 
sance to  determine  American 
determination.” 

The  US  reply  was  swift 
Within  days  of  fee  first  shells, 
more  than  50  American  ships, 
including  six  aircraft  carriers 
with  more  than  500  aircraft, 
were  in  or  heading  towards 
the  narrow  sliver  of  sea  be- 
tween Taiwan  and  China. 

The  speed  and  scale  of 
America’s  response  left  Mao 
badly  shaken. 

“Look,  we  have  fired  a few 
shells  on  Jinmen  and  Mazu," 
he  said.  “I  did  not  expect  fee 
entire  world  to  be  so  deeply 
shocked,  nor  the  smoke  and 
mist  now  shading  the  sky. 
This  is  because  people  are 
afraid  of  war.  They  are  afraid 
the  Americans  will  make 
trouble  everywhere  in  the 
world.” 

Keen  to  avoid  all-out  con- 
flict. despite  his  bellicose 
anti-American  rhetoric,  Mao 
told  fee  PLA  to  Beale  b'ack  op- 
erations and  fire  shells  on 
odd-numbered  days  only.  The 
crisis  was  over. 

Washington  tore  up  its  de- 
fence treaty  wife  Taiwan  in 
1979  but  still  hints,  as  part  of 
a Pentagon  policy  known  as 
"strategic  ambiguity”,  that  it 


Bathrobe  warrior . . . The  great  hehnsman  went  swimming  in  the  Yellow  Sea  as  cold  war  fires  burned 


could  intervene  to  help  Taipei 
in  an  attack. 

According  to  Russian  docu- 
ments, fear  of  conflict  wife 
the  US  also  made  Mao  pause 
before  entering  the  Korean 
War  in  1950.  Stalin  had  urged 


Mao  to  send  five  or  six  div- 
isions to  help  the  crumbling 
regime  of  Kim  H-sung.  even  if 
this  meant  starting  a third 
world  wan  "If  war  is  inevita- 
ble. let  it  be  waged  now.” 
Official  Chinese  histories 


present  Mao  as  a gung-ho  ally 
of  North  Korea,  unhesitating 
in  his  offer  of  troops.  In  real- 
ity he  seems  to  have  been  far 
more  prudent,  telling  Stalin 
that  he  feared  “an  open  con- 
flict between  China 'and  fee 


ING  her  way 

among . thousands  of 
_ __  finy  statuettes  in  an 
Wjphf  fitflcirip  temple,  Yuka 
Sfcgmofe  finds  fee  one  she 
s^ek^and  lingers  in  contem- 
rf  the  secret  act  that 
brought  her  here. 

•Many  Buddhists  come  to 

tempf&  to  pray  tor  good 
.health,  a husband  or  money. 
bizt  not  Ms  Sugimoto.  Every 
wpnnth  comes  to  this 
topple  in  the  ancient  Japa- 
nese capital  of  Kamakura  to 
make  amends  for  the  abortion 
she  had  nearly  two  years  ago 

as  an  unmarried  student. 

To  her,  it  was  a necessary 
ettl  atfee  time;  But,  like  tens 
of  thousands  of  women  in 
Japan,  Ms  Sugimoto  regu- 
larly visits  a Buddhist  temple 
to  console  a tiny  statuette, 
known  as  a mizuko  jizo. 
which  she  believes  personi- 
fies her  lost  baby. 

*1  tVimV  rve  done  some- 
thing bad  enough,  to  be 
cursed,”  said  Ms  Sugimoto, 
who  travelled  here  from 
Tokyo.  “HI  be  scared  when  I 
have  my  next  baby." 

Japan  is  not  divided  by  the 
abortion  debates  common  In 
the  West  Abortion  is  legal  in 
the  first  five  months  of  preg- 
nancy, and  it  hardly  raises  a 
public  murmur.  There  are  no 
protests  at  abortion  clinics, 
and  no  politicians  campaign- 
ing on  fee  issue. 


rmumnfB  do  not  share 

fTa  human  being-  Yet 
while  abortion 
£7  woman’s 

women  are  uneasy  aflffly  - 
The  tens  of  thousands  or 

aborted  and  miscarried  foet- 

Head  ipfants  — testify  to  a 
but  silent 

in  temples  throughmrt 
fee  country,  women  and 
sometimes  men  * *■***£*! 
these  monuments toexprea 
their  grief,  fears,  confusions 
and  hopes  of  forgiveness- 
Often  intimidation,  or 

superstitious 

young  women  into 

after  an  abortionJBut  there 


The  feet  that  you  have 
murdered  someone  wiUJbe 
with  you  all  your  life — J ijwffl 
not  disappear.  ’ said  a 27-year- 
old  salesman,  whose  words 
prompted  a swell  of  tears 
from  his  girlfriend. 

Temple  worshippers  pay  a 
fee  to  adopt  a mizuko  and  in- 
scribe their  names  on  it 
They  dress  up  the  figurines 
like  little  newborns,  wrap- 
ping them  in  bibs,  hand-knit- 
ted sweaters  and  booties. 

A middle-aged  woman  who 
had  been  comforting  her 
mizuko  for  the  past  10  years 
said;  “I  pray  for  its  spirit  to 
safely  enter  fee  other  world, 
which  it  can’t  do  easily  be- 
cause it  died  from  my  own 
negligence,  from  my  mis- 
takes.” — New  York  Times. 


China  and  Philippines  trade 
gunfire  in  battle  at  sea 


Nick  Cummhig-Sruce 
In  Manila 


US”  that  could  ignite  “a  war 
that  would  be  extremely 
large". 

It  took  another  week  for 
Mao  to  change  his  mind  and 
agree  to  send  “volunteers"  to 
fight  in  Korea. 


A PHILIPPINE  navy  patrol 
boat  exchanged  gunfire 
tins  week  wife  a Chinese  ship 
in  fee  most  serious  South 
China  Sea  incident  since  a 
tense  confrontation  in  the 
contested  Spratly  islands 
eight  months  ago. 

The  gunboat  fired  a warn- 
ing shot  after  two  ships  iden- 
tified as  Chinese  were  spotted 
early  on  Monday,  about 
70  miles  west  of  Manila,  near 
the  former  American  naval 
base  of  Subic  Bay. 

As  one  Chinese  ship  sped 
off,  fee  other  fired  back  and  a 
90-minute  battle  ensued,  the 
Philippine  military  reported. 

The  gunboat  fired  at  fee 
Chinese  ship.  Inflicting  heavy 
casualties,  after  it  tried  to 
ram  the  navy  vessel,  the  mili- 
tary said.  The  gunboat  pur- 


sued the  two  ships  as  they 
fled,  but  broke  off  the  chase 
when  it  tan  out  of  ftieL 
Both  governments  played 
down  the  incident  yesterday, 
in  an  attempt  to  uphold  their 
commitment  to  exercise 
restraint  in  the  area,  reached 
last  year  rising  tension 
over  fee  Chinese  occupation 
of  Mischief  Reef  part  of  the 
Spratly  islands. 

China  said  it  had  nothing  to 
do  wife  fee  Incident  The 
Philippine  defence  secretary, 
Renato  de  Villa,  referred  to  a 
“kind  of  a piracy  incident’. 
The  foreign  ministry  said  fee 
incident  had  no  “political 

significance".  — 

A Philippine  military 
report  said  one  of  the  ships 
was  “identified  as  a Chinese 
vessel . . . with  a red  star  fly- 
ing on  her  mast",  but  a 
spokesman  said  the  navy  was 
checking  information  which 
had  Dot  been  verified- 


HOT!£3 

Now  you  can  ake  the  break  you’ve  been 
looking  for  at  a price  chat  wiO  really  warm 
you  upthiswinrer! 

From  now  until  February  29th,  we're 
dramatically  cm  the  cost  of  a break  at  our 
excellent  Hotels  and  Resorts.  And  that  means 
great  value  has  never  been  so  affordable. 

Stay  for  two,  three 
or  more  night s at 
one  of  our  friendly, 

; intimate  Hotels  from 
only  £30  per  person, 
per  night.  Or  at  one 
of  our  luxurious  Country 
dub  Resorts  from  just  £40  per  person, 
per  night 

HOT! 

Country  Club  Resort  guests  also  receive 
complimentary  Leisure  Qub  membership 

and  the  chance  to  play  golf  on  one  of  our 

top  championship  courses!. 

ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  A FULL 
TRADITIONAL  BREAKFAST 
AND  3 COURSE  DINNER. 


Pnttert  Heron  Bote! 


Bedfordshire  (Nr  Bedford).  Barns  Hotel 
Buckinghamshire  (Nr  Milton  Keynes),  Coach  House 
Canterbury.  Falstaff  Hotel 

Constable  Country  (Nr  Ipswich),  Suffolk  Grange  Hotel 
London  (Elstrec),  Edgwarebmy  Hotel 
Nene  Valley  (Nr  Northampton),  Hcyford  Manor  Hotel 
New  lForest/W  in  Chester,  Potters  Heron  Hotel 
Peak  District  (Nr  Sheffield),  Bcauchief  Hotel 
Sherwood  Forest.  Clumber  Park  Hotel 
South  Cheshire  (Nr  Sandbacb).  Chimney  House  Hotel 
Thames  Valley  (Nr  Reading).  Padwooh  Court  Hotel 
The  Potteries  (Stone).  Stone  House  Hotel 
Warwick,  Honilcy  Court  Hotel 

■Warwickshire  (Nr  Coventry),  Coventry  Knight  Hotel 
West  Yorkshire  (Nr  Leeds).  Tong  Village  Hotel 
Worcestershire  (Nr  Birmingham).  Wcstmead  Hotel 
Yorkshire  Dales  (Nr  nkley),  HoUings  Hall  Hotel 
Yorkshire  Pennine*  (Nr  Huddersfield).  Old  Golf  House 


(01234)  270044 
(01908)613688 
(01227)462138 
(01473)272244 
(0181)9538227 
(01327)349022 
(01703)266611 
(0114)2620500 
(01623)835333 

(01270)764141 

(01734)714411 

(01785)815531 
(01926)484234 
(01203)301585 
(01132)854646 
(0121)4451202 
(01274)  530053 
(01422)  379311 


TuOrr  Pork  flotef 

Bristol.  Redwood  Lodge  Hotel  * (01275)  393901 

Chichester,  Goodwood  Park  Hotel  1*  (01243)  775537 

Cotswolds  (Tewkesbury),  Tewkesbury  Park  Hotel  1*  (01684)  295405 

Garden  of  England  (Nr  Maidstone),  Tudor  Park  1*  (01622)  734334 

Nr  Peak  District  (Derby).  Srcadsall  Priory  Hotel  1*  (01332)  832235 

Kibble  Valley  (Nr  Preston),  Broughton  Park  Hotel  “ (01772)  864087 

Winch  ester /Portsmouth,  Mean  Valley  Hotel  t*  (01329)  833455 


To  take  advantage  of these  very  special  prices, 
you  must  book  by  February  7th  as  room 
availability  far  this  offer  fa  strictly  limited. 

So  don’t  mi.«  out,  call  the  hold  of  your 
choice  or  our  special  HOTLINE  now. 

BOOK  BY  FEBRUARY  7TH. 
CALL  OUR  HOTLINE  NOW  ON 


01582  56  78  99 


quota* g "Hot  Winter  Offer'.  Linea  open  this 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  tOam-4pm. 
Monday  to  Friday  from  8.SOom-6pm. 

Price*  >t»Rd  are  ptf  pawn,  per  mgte  for  Miner.  DM  aa* 
BnaUatt.  Tilde  Brest*  Jfr  SI  h*cri  IP  Hrioly  IbnhcU  miUMHt* 
atul  apply  only  lo  iwtn  or  double  room  occupancy  on  i 
mini mum  2 olein  ray  Magic  room*  an  only  be  hooked  hi 

a unction  witb  t twai’daublr  room  and  1 nppfcmcnt  mar 
f.  Offer  eppite  weriofat*  ami  «crtc»*  Oner  mfada 
Hjnbsrv  Manor  and  TtrudrflKfg  Hotels.  No  other  offer  or 
special  pro  mil  lam-  can  he  iDcd  hi  ompMcliun  willi 
prom  utnio  Offer  ends  fdwuarrJWi  1W> 


St  Pierre  ftatd 

Edinburgh,  Daknahoy  Hotel  f* 

Warwickshire  (Nr  Coventry).  Forest  of  Arden  Hotel  P 
Wye  Valley  (Nr  Chepstow),  Sc  Pierre  Hotel  f* 

* Country  Qub  Resorts 

t Golf  is  available  at  these  Resorts  for  an  extra  charge. 


(0131)3331845 

(01676)522335 

(01292)625261 
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Irritable  Bowel  Syndrome 
pain  ruled  my  life. 

But  Reiaxyf  changed 
the  rules.” 


THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  IBS. 

You  con  never  fell  when  Irritable  Bowel 
Syndrome  (IBS)  will  next  strike,  nor  what  form  it 
will  take.  You  may  suffer  any  or  oil  of  the 
following  symptoms:  stomach  muscle  spasms 
leading  to  cramping  pains  in  the  lower  stomach, 
bloatedness  and  digestive  disorders  such  as 
constipation  or  diarrhoea. 

HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW  YOU  HAVE  IBS? 

The  individual's  experience  of  Hie  syndrome 
con  vary  so  widely.  If  you  are  in  any  doubt 
you  should  consult  your  doctor. 

IBS:  WHAT  CAUSES  IT  AND  WHY 
DOES  IT  CONTINUE? 

It's  likely  that  stress  or  a bout  of 
gastroenteritis  con  trigger  IBS.  Once  affected, 
the  intestine  then  reacts  unpredictabiy  to 
certain  things,  such  as  particular  foods  and 
further  stress. 

Simply,  your  intestine  goes 
into  spasm:  it  knots  up. 

Frequently  this  results  in  pain; 
although  the  other  symptoms 
may  also  stem  From  this. 


AT  LAST  - A TREATMENT 

For  years,  doctors  have  prescribed  alverine 
citrate  for  Irritable  Bowel  Syndrome.  Now, 
this  treatment  is  available  without  prescription 

— as  Relaxyi*.  it  calms  the  spasms 

that  cause  IBS;  to  help  restore 
normal  bowel  rhythm  and  relieve 
the  pain  and  discomfort.  IF  you 
think  Relaxyi*  could  help  you,  ask 
your  pharmacist  for  advice. 


Ask  your  pharmacist  about  Relaxvl*  for  IBS 

TP  stop  the  spasms  that  start  the  pain 

Contains  alverine  citrate  Always  read  the  label 

Tbs 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  RELAXYL  WRITE  TO:  RELAXVL.  PO  BOX  21 , GODALMING.  SURREY  GU7  2BS 
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Grey  timebomb  at  the  heart 
of  the  Western  welfare  state 
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The  pensions  and  welfare  crisis 
caused  by  longer  life 
expectancy  and  shrinking 
workforces  demands  a radical 
revamp  of  the  benefits  system. 
Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn  reports 


A WHIFF  of  the  may 
hem  that  gripped 
France  last  month 
brushed  across  the 
troubled  industrial  lace  of 
Germany  this  week.  At  Ford 
in  Cologne,  the  workers 
stopped  working.  At  the  Thys- 
sen  steel  works  in  Duisburg, 
angry  foundry  workers 
staged  a miles-long  car  pro- 
test From  Bremen  in  the 
north  to  Baden- Wurttem  berg 
in  the  south,  tens  of  thou- 
sands downed  tools. 

The  reason:  anxiety  about 
their  pensions  and  fears  for 
their  retirement  rights,  after 
the  government  signalled  its 
intent  to  “reform1'  the  system. 

It  fell  to  Norbert  Blilm,  the 
popular  If  embattled  la  bo  lit 
minister  who  is  bent  on  a pro- 
gramme  of  pensions  and 
retirement  change  to  press 
bis  case.  “The  pensions  kitty 
is  being  bled  dry  by  the  wave 
of  early  retirements  rolling 
over  Germany,*'  he  said.  In 
1992  in  Germany,  he  dis- 
closed, 54,000  took  early 
retirement  The  following 
year  that  figure  doubled.  The 
next  year  it  doubled  again.  By 
last  year  die  figure  was  al- 
most 300,000.  This  growth,  he 
made  clear,  is  unsustainable. 

The  crisis  he  is  grappling 
with  is  the  greying  of  Ger- 
many and  the  demographic 
timebomb  ticking  away  at  die 
heart  of  the  country's  gener- 
ous welfare  system. 

“Sometime  after  thej  year 
2000  you’re  going  to  have  ex- 
treme problems  financing  pen- 
sions ami  rising  health  costs 
for  the  elderly,"  says  Gisela 
Schneider-  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  In  Geneva.  “In 
Germany  you  could  have  more 
pensioners  than  working  popu- 
lation. The  situation  is  not  sus- 
tainable unless  something 
drastic  is  done.” 

The  pensions  and  welfare 
crisis  thrown  up  by  longer 
life  expectancy  and  shrinking 
workforces  is  a challenge  con- 
fronting the  wealthy  West 
generally.  The  parlous  state 
of  Italy's  public  finances,  the 
country’s  generous  pension 
provirion  and  its  low  birth 
rate  make  the  problem'  partic- 
ularly acute  there. 


In  Germany,  the  problem  is 
made  worse  by  the  lowest 
birth  rate  in  the  world.  Ger- 
many, according  to  World 
Bank  projections,  will  see  its 
population  shrivel  by  11  per 
cent  by  the  year  2035.  from 
Bl  million  now  to  Just  over 
71  million.  By  contrast,  the 
populations  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France 
will  rise  substantially. 

At  the  moment  there  are 
roughly  three  Germans  of 
working  age  for  every  senior 
citizen,  in  a pensions  system 
where,  as  generally  in  the 
West,  the  working  generation 
pays  the  pensions  of  the 
retired.  By  2035,  however,  for 
every  five  people  of  working 
age  there  will  be  three 
retired.  And  in  an  era  of  soar- 
ing unemployment,  the  five 
refers  to  those  of  working  age, 
not  necessarily  those  in  a job. 

The  three  retirees,  mean- 
while, can  expect  to  live  five 
years  longer  than  they  do 
now  — another  five  years  of 
drawing  on  pensions,  plus  the 
exponential  rise  in  health 
care  costs  as  people  get  older. 

“Those  [aged]  60  or  older 
will  rise  from  die  current 
20  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  by  the 
year  2030,”  says  Beate  Fa- 
chinger,  bead  of  die  pensions 
policy  department  of  Ger- 
many's family  affairs  ministry. 
“But  the  real  revolution  is  the 
disproportionate  rise  of  the 
over-80s  — from  3 million  now 
to  43  million  in  2000." 

Will  those  in  work  stand  for 
it,  finding  an  ever  greater 
slice  of  their  earnings  going 
to  pay  for  their  parents'  gen- 
eration? After  the  class  war 
and  the  war  of  the  sexes,  do 
we  face  a generations  war. 

“If  Germany  acts  soon. 


Valentine  G tiard  ian 


end  it  in  prose,  send  it  in  verse,  but  don’t 
|forgct  to  send  your  beloved  a message  in 
; the  Valentine  Guardian.  On  Valentines  Day, 
Wednesday  February  1 4th,  it  will  be  published  in 
the  Guardian  for  the  world  to  read. To  make 
absolutely  certain,  that  your  loved  one  sees  it,  we 

will  send  a Valentine  Card  for  you  as  a reminder. 

m As  well  as  the  card  we  will  also  send  a 
^ scrumptious  bar  of  honey,  chocolate  and 
— * strawberries,  but  don’t  eat  it  - this  is  a heart 
shaped  massage  bar  which  melts  at  bod}' 
temperature,  hand  made  by  the  ingeniously 
. creative  cosmetics  house.  Lush.  Use  it  for  a 
sensuous  night  in. 

The  cost  is  ,£10.50  per  line,  including  VAT. 
Minimum  two  lines. The  card  and  massage  soap 
are  included  in  the  price  of  the  ad: 

To  place  your  message  in  Valentine  Guardian,  just 
fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  it  with  payment  - 
credit  card,  cheque,  postal  orders-  - in  full  to: 
Valentine  Guardian.  ATS,  PO  BOX  788.  London 
EC4V  4HB.  Cheque/Pbstal  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  “Guardian  Media  Group". 

Alternatively  but  only  if  you  are  paying  by  credit  card,  richer  fax  the  form  to  us  on  0171  236  8244,  or 
telephone  our  automated  phone  line  on  0990  199  588.  Please  have  your  credit  card  details  ready,  as  well 
as  the  address  details  of  your  Valentine,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  card  and  massage  soap  sent  to  them.  Lines 
are  open  24  hours  a day  7 days  a week.  Calls  are  charged  at  BT  National  B race:  a 3 minute  call  costs 
3 Op  Mon  - Fri  peak,20p  at  all  other  times,  and  lOp  at  weekends. 

Messages  by  post  can  be  taken  up  to  Monday  12ch  February,  and  by  phone  up  until  12:00  noon  the 
same  day  . 


■'Do  jw  a Meittt. 

“ilfcj-Vv  La t brm  imqmibtc  sirnr  iftatjail  mexsJfr". 


ValentineO  ua  rdian 


BOOKING  FORM 


MESSAGE:  Of  in  a foreign  tanguage,  please  attach  an  Engftsh  translation.) 


rhfn  pjg«T  com«»r  og  l irtgEKc  ibas.  RmimibrT  not  M tor  more  ri«a  Z7  ito”!  p°-  fa*  flattofing  ^icnmd  pnarti  rianj. 


SENDER 

Name:  

Addre«: — — 


Ptecrudr:  ■-!» - 

Tel-Na.  (of  Ciafir  Card  trifling  addrc*) 

Daytime  TeL  No. 

(if  \ve  have  Any  quean  about  aii) 


Gtffcmpued:  1 Y'N 
KEOHENT 

If  y».  SEND  GUT  & CARD  TO: 
Addins? 


Number  of  hue*  (g  £Jtl.50  per  tine- 
■Rial  con: 

I cad  ok  cheque  (address  & aid  number 

oo  irverj*)/PO  made  payable  to 
Guardian  Media  Group 
for  die  rota!  amount,  or  please  debit  my 
Vis/  Mastrnand/  Acres/  Dda 
{delete  a*  appropriate)  card,  number: 

Note:  Only  the  cards  named  above  accepted. 


ftHTL-odc: 


miiMM 


ATS.PO  BOX  7W.  Loedun  EC4V  1HB 


Sipunm 


Norbert  Blum:  ‘Pensions 
kitty  is  being  bled  dry* 


Demographic  dilemma For  every  five  Germans  of  working  age  in  2035  there  will  be 

three  retired,  compared  to  three  workers  to  every  pensioner  now  photograph;  ulaike  preuss 


raises  the  retirement  age  to 
67.  as  is  happening  in  the  US. 
and  does  away  with  the  link 
between  pensions  and  net 
wages  growth,  as  everyone 
else  has.  the  problem  might 
be  solved,”  argues  Willi  Leib- 
fritz,  head  of  the  OECD's  pub- 
lic economics  division. 

Uniquely,  German  pensions 
are  index-linked  to  net  wages 
growth  rather  than  consumer 
price  rises,  which  are  usually 
lower.  Last  year,  pensions 
contribution  levels  were 
18.6  per  cent  of  wages,  shared 
by  employer  and  employee. 
This  has  just  risen  to  19.2  per 
cent  Mr  Blihn  says  it  may 
need  to  rise  to  19.8  per  cent 
next  year. 

The  solution,  or  at  least 
part  of  the  solution,  politi- 
cians and  the  experts  agree,  is 
to  raise  retirement  ages,  ex- 
pand the  working  population 
and  Increase  the  tax  base  for 
the  pensions  and  health  kitty. 

The  official  retirement  ages 
of  63  for  men  and  60  for 
women  are  to  be  raised  gradu- 
ally to  65  for  both  sexes  after 
the  year  3000.  “But  hardly 
any  companies  are  trying  to 
keep  old  workers  in  the 
labour  market  and  there  are 
no  programmes  aimed  at  . get- 
ting them  to  do  that.”  says 
Gerd  Naegele,  a gerontologist 
on  the  German  parliament's 
commission  of  inquiry  into 
demographic  change. 

While  all  the  analysts  agree 


that  later  retirement  is  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  pensions 
and  welfare  flilmrana  that  no- 
tion currently  collides  head- 
on  with  the  jobs  crisis,  with 
official  unemployment  at 
4 million  and  the  real  figure 
estimated  to  be  nearer  to 
6 million. 

“Early  retirement  schemes 
should  be  scrapped.  Early 
retirement  does  not  help  to 
reduce  unemployment,  it’s 
just  an  extra  burden  on  the 
pensions  system,”  says  Mr 
Leibfritz  at  the  OECD. 

THAT  of  course,  to  Mr 
Blum's  chagrin.  Is  not 
the  way  the  Ford 
workers  or  the  man- 
agement see  it  Although  the 
official  retirement  age  for 
males  is  63.  the  average 
retirement  age  now  is  59. 
Retirement  at  57  is  common, 
even  at  54.  In  east  Germany, 
in  the  five  years  since  unifica- 
tion, hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  have  been  offered 
pensions  at  age  55.  as  the  bulk 
of  what  was  once  a national 
economy  was  closed. 

In  the  drive  to  shed  labour 
and  cut  costs.  German  indus- 
try has  turned  early  retire- 
ment into  a key  instrument  of 
its  employment  policy.  As  the 
early  retirement  figures 
soared  to  300,000  last  year,  Mr 
Bliim  complained  this  week 
that  this  was  costing,  or 
would  cost,  the  state 


DM66  billion  (£30  billion), 
while  industry  was  paying  a 
mere  DM4.5  billion. 

For  most  Germans,  the 
state  is  the  key  source  of  old 
age  security,  with  state  pen- 
sions worth  about  70  per  cent 
of  most  recent  earnings.  One 
in  four  employees  also  takes 
part  in  company  pension 
schemes. 

In  this  row,  the  unions  and 
the  employers  are  making 
common  cause  against  the 
state  and  the  government  — 
the  unions  to  try  to  diminish 
youth  unemployment,  the  em- 
ployers to  cut  overheads. 

Meanwhile  the  demo- 
graphic shape  of  Germany, 
more  so  than  other  Western 
countries  with  the  exception 
of  Italy,  is  shifting  from  what 
the  family  affairs  minister, 
Claudia  Nolte.  describes  as 
the  traditional  pyramid 
(young  at  the  base)  to  that  of  a 
mushroom.  She  foresees  a 
21st  century  where  “for  the 
first  time  ever,  up  to  five  gen- 
erations will  be  able  to  take 
part  in  each  other’s  lives". 

She  calls  for  a “balanced 
relationship  between  the  gen- 
erations”, but  refers  to  the 
tensions  already  surfacing  as 
a result  of  the  shifting  demo- 
graphic trends.  "I  find  it  scan- 
dalous when  attempts  are 
made  to  make  old  people  out- 
casts. to  question  their  right 
to  vote,  or  to  play  young  and 
old  off  against  one  another. " 


Electrifying  issue  for  US 


THE  VAST  American 
system  of  pensions, 
public  health  and 
welfare,  which  alto- 
gether costs  almost 
$900  billion  (£600  billion)  a 
year  and  accounts  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  federal 
budget,  takes  a smaller 
share  of  GDP  than  In  any 
other  advanced  Industrial 
country,  yet  has  proved 
just  as  resistant  to  change. 

The  challenge  of  reform- 
ing the  US  welfare  state, 
basic  as  it  Is  by  European 
standards,  is  known  to  poli- 
ticians as  “the  third  rail  — 
touch  it  and  you  die”. 

The  abortive  attempt  to 
control  spiralling  health 
costs  by  Introducing  a 
national  health  insurance 
system  nearly  broke  the 
Clinton  presidency.  And 
the  latest  attempt  by  the 
Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress to  rein  in  spiralling 
Medicare  and  Medicaid 
costs  now  threatens  to  de- 
rail their  vaunted  “Repub- 
lican revolution”. 

The  US  system  is  particu- 
larly stubborn  because  it  is 
aimed  less  at  Improving  the 
lot  of  tbe  poor  than  at  a 
massive  income  transfer  to 
the  elderly  as  a class.  This 
means  that  their  benefits 
are  buttressed  by  middle 
class  support,  while  cuts 
and  savings  target  -the  poor 
who  are  less  adept  at  lobby- 
ing the  political  system. 

Take  the  Medicare-Medic- 
aid distinction.  From  their 
founding  under  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  “Great 
Society”,  Medicare  was 
meant  to  offer  subsidised 
health  care  for  the  aged  and 
Medicaid  was  meant  to  pro- 
vide it  for  the  poor. 

But  now  tbe  fastest-grow- 
ing sector  of  Medicaid  sub- 
sidises elderly  home- 
owners  and  their  heirs. 


Families  and  spouses  used 
to  be  responsible  for  the 
nursing  home  fees  of  el- 
derly people  who  could  not 
look  after  themselves.  But 
now,  Medicaid  will  pay  the 
fees,  to  ensure  a surviving 
spouse  cannot  be  forced  to 
sell  the  family  home,  nor  be 
left  with  less  than  $12,000  a 
year  to  live  on. 

Paid  from  tbe  Medicaid 
budget,  the  costs  of  this 
programme  are  not  usually 
ascribed  to  the  elderly.  But 
their  Medicare  costs  are  al- 
ready the  fastest-rising  sec- 
tor of  tbe  budget. 

From  an  annual  $6  Milton 
in  1968.  higher  life  expectan- 
cy and  rising  medical  costs 
have  sent  Medicare  costs 
soaring  — from  $32  billion 
in  1980,  to  ^8  billion  in 
1990.  to  $143  billion  in  1994 
and  $170  billion  this  year. 
Without  reform.  Medicare 
costs  will  exceed  $200  billion 

by  1998. 

By  contrast,  although  tbe 
Welfare  Reform  Billhas  yet‘ 
to  be  agreed  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress, 
both  parties  have  agreed  in 

principle  to  end  the  rule 
which  has  endured  since 
the  “New  Deal”  of  the 
1930s,  tbe  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children 
programme  which  guaran- 
tees that  children  in  pov- 
erty do  not  starve.  ■ 

The  US  system  of  state 
provision  is  driven  and  de- 
fined by  politics  rather 
than  principles.  Elderly 
people  are  the  most  likely 
sector  of  the-  population  to 
vote,  whereas  tbe  Ameri- 
can poor  are  the  least 
likely,  and  children  cannot 
vote  at  alL  Accordingly, 
21  per  cent  of  US  children 
live  in  poverty  — double 
the  rate  of  any  other  indus- 
trialised country,  Uhicef 
reported  last  year 


Children  of  poor  families  look  like 
footing  some  of  file  bill  for  America’s 
highly  vocal  elderly  population,  as 
politicians  shy  from  tackling  soaring 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  budgets, 
writes  Martin  Walker  in  Washington 


Cfinton’s  federal  Budget  for  1996  (main  items) 

Social  security  $ 355  billion 

Health.  Medicare.  Medicaid  S 302  billion 

Defence  5 257  billion 

Interest  on  debt ' S 257  billion 

Welfare,  unemployment,  food  stamps  etc  $ 233  billion 

Total  budget  Si  ,612  billion 


Graham 
Rawe  ^ 


LOST  CONSONANTS  C 

31  Postcards 


(121^)  Every  evening  h-:,  took  a '.hort  troll  round  the  garden 

From  the  pages  of  Weekend  Guardian  comes  a new 
postcard  collection  of  Graham  Rawle's  bizarre  and 
funny  Lost  Consonants.  To  order  a copy  simply  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  or  call  the  credit  card  hotline 
on  01433  263  388.  £6.99 


A6&jtssiAtt8£^  •' ' V “j-'-v"5--.' 'r; J 

Card  no:  i III  I J_  I I I 1 I 1.1  11  D 

Expiry  data:  I I 1 I 1 

Name:  

Address:. 

Pnittcnrie 


Signature ' 

Please  alow  29  days  for  debray 
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Was  this  really  the  world 
No.  1 talking?  Once  again 
serious  questions  were  raised 
over  Agassi's  commitment 
To  admit  fliat  he  felt  “fiat" 
and  therefore  unable  to  com- 
pete at  the  desired  level  and 
then  suggest  (as  he  did)  that  it 
was  a loss  he  could  live  with, 
was  all  too  reminiscent  of  the 
Agassi  of  the  early  Nineties. 

So,  too,  was  much  of  his 
tennis.  He  sprayed  his  fore- 
hand high,  wide  and.  most 
often,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
net  His  game  was  riddled 
with  unforced  errors  and 
Chang,  who  has  stiff  to  drop  a 
set,  was  never  properly  tested 
even  after  he  requested  the 

trainer  at  2-1  in  the  third  set 
after  straining  his  side. 

It  was  a performance  and 
explanation  whldajnust  have 
left  a lot  of  people  with  han- 
kies on  their  head  feeling  as 
foolish  as  they  and  Agassi 
looked.  He  is  certain  to  .be 
No.  1 on  the  ATP  Tour  com- 
puter when  the  -next  ranking 
list  is  announced  on  Monday 
but  he  fell  well  short  of  an 
authentic  ebampion's  -quali- 
ties bn  defeat. 

Perhaps  the  most  apt  com- 
ment was  from  a swallow 
which  held  up  play  for  almost 
two  minutes  as  it  swooped 
and  dived  to  try.  to  catch  a 
grasshopper  on  the  court  at 
Agassi’s  feet.  Tf  any  guy  de- 
serves the  bird  it’s  him," 
drawled  a disgruntled  patron. 

Though  disappointment 
was  Intense  at  the  left-handed 
Australian  Woodforde’s  95- 
minute  defeat,  Becker  at  least 
earned  the  crowd’s  whole- 
hearted approval  with  a stun- 
ning and  relentless  exhibition 
o£  power  tennis.  Typically  he 
finished  with  a flourish  — 
consecutive  aces. 

“I  think  Boris  had  one  of 
those'  days  when  God  could 
have  been  at  the  other  end 
and  he’d  still  have  won  the 
match  pretty  easily,”  -said 
Woodforde.  “It  was  not  much 
fun.  It’s  never  nice  when  you 
see  the  ball  coming  back  past 
you  but  so 'far  out  of  your 
reach  on  that  little  square  of 
court” 

It  was  the  accuracy  and 
pace  of  the  Becker  ground 
attack  that  so.  impressed.  If 
there  was  a weakness  it  was 
on  die  volley;  indeed  Wood- 
forde made  more  winners  in 


that  department  And  Becker 
was  much  less  severe  on 
serve  than  when  he  slaugh- 
tered Yevgeny  Kafelnikov 
after  the  roof  was  closed.  ■ 
Becker  said  he  had  .been 
working  hard  to  improve1  sev- 
eral areas  of  his  game: over 
the  past  18  months.  “Before,  I 
was  not  moving  as  well  or  hit- 
ting my  ground  strokes  as 
good.  But  now  1 can  vary  my 
game  against  different  oppo- 
nents. Today  I played  differ- 
ently to  the  match  wife  Kafel- 
nikov. If  I hadn’t  improved,  I 
would  have  been  back  home 
by  now." 

Becker  said  Borne  people 
were  evidently  surprised  at 
his  resurgence  at  28.  “But  you 
cannot  play  consistently  over 
a 12-year  career.  You  have 
some  years  when  your  main 
priority  is  winning  tennis 
tournaments  and  others  when 
it  is  your  private  life:  And  in 
order  to  have  a long  career, 
you  have  to  balance  it  too  — 
which  I did.  - 

"But  I knew  2‘A  years  ago 
that  to  get  back  to  my  top 
level  I had  to  work  much 
harder.  I had  to  improve  the 
things  that  were  not- so  good 
and  I had  to  keep  my 
strength.  It  took  a while  but 
now  1 feel  Tm  able  to  pull  it 
through.” 

Becker  v Chang  is  an  ideal 
finale  to  a tournament  that 
has  already  attracted  a record 
350,000  spectators;  the  aggres- 
sor against  the  counter- 
puncher.  In  their  most  recent 
meeting,  the  final  of  the  ATP 
Championship  in  Frankfurt 
two  months  ago,  -Becker  won 
7-6. 6-0, 7-6.  His  one  defeat  by 
Chang  — he  leads  3-1  — was 
on  a slow  hard  court  in  Tokyo 
in  1994. 

Sunshine  and  ralmpr  winds 
are  forecast  for  the  final 
which  should  suit  the  big  Ger- 
man, who  has  so  far  hit  86 
aces.  But  after  getting 
through  at  a cost  of  only  48 
games.  Chang  is  in  a confi- 
dent mood. 

Britain’s  pair  of  Martin  Lee 
and  James  Trotman,  who  won 
the  Wimbledon  junior 
doubles  title  last  July, 
reached  the  boys'  final  with  a 
7-5.  6-2  victory  over-  the 
, Swedish  pair,  Mattias  Hell- 
! strom  and  Bjorn  Rehnqvist, 
both  semi-finalists  in  the 
singles. 


David  Irvine  in  Melbourne  sees  Chang 
and  Becker  stream  into  the  men’s  final 


TWO  of  yesterday's 
men  — Michael 
Chang,  who  has  yet  to 
add  any  major  honour 
to  the  French  Open  title  he 
lifted  as  a 17-y ear-old  in  1989. 
and  Boris  Becker,  whose  last 
Grand  Slam  success  was  at 
Flinders  Park  exactly  fl- 
veyears  ago  — emerged  tri- 
umphant from  an  often  un- 
predictable 12  days  of 
competition  to  contest  the 
Australian  Open  men’s  cham- 
pionship here  tomorrow. 

Chang,  showing  masterly 
control  in  a treacherous 
wind,  easily  dethroned  an 
oddly  lethargic  Andre  Agassi 
6-1,  6-4,  7-6  while  Becker, 
who  was  lucky  enough  to 
start  in  for  calmer  conditions, 
was  near  flawless  In  routing 
the  unseeded  Mark  Wood- 
forde 6-4, 6-2. 6-0. 

If  Chang  wins,  and  Agassi 
believes  that  Becker's  style  of 
game  will  negate  the  Chinese- 
American’s  speed,  be  will 


have  bridged  the  longest  span 
between  Grand  Slam  titles 
won  by  any  player  since  the 
war.  Should  Becker  emerge  as 
champion,  he  will  be  the  first 
man  in  the  Open  era  to  claim 
major  titles  ll  years  apart 
At  no  stage  did  Agassi  the 
defending  champion,  play 
with  total  authority  or  con- 
viction. As  in  four  of  his  pre- 
vious matches,  he  was  behind 
after  the  first  set  against  the 
fifth  seed  Chang  and.  as 
Agassi  said,  “there’s  only  so 
long  you  can  expect  to  get 
away  with  that” 

Yet  against  Jim  Courier  in 
the  quarter-final  he  had 
played  same  of  his  best  tennis 
to  recover  and  win  from  a 
two-set  deficit.  “But  I’d 
played  a lot  of  sets  and  felt  Td 
expended  a lot  of  energy,  ” 
said  Agassi  “I  wasn't  moving 
with  the  same  bounce  in  the 
step  today  and  it’s  tough 
against  a guy  who’s  going  to 
make  you  hit  a lot  of  balls.” 


Stretching  out . . . Becker  strains  for  semi-final  victory 


One  that  got  away  . . . Agassi  looks  to  the  heavens  but  failed  to  help  himself  in  an  error-strewn  display  against  Chang 
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Sports  Betting 

Good  odds  on  first  Super  touchdown 


Julian  Turner 


Andre  agassi’s  exit 
from  the  Australian 
Open  rounded  off  a week 
of  disgusting  results.  It  is  all 
the  more  pleasant,  then,  to 
turn  to  tomorrow’s  Super 
Bowl  where  this  column's 
each-way  selection,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers,  have  already 
done  the  business  by  simply 
reaching  the  final 
A win  against  Dallas  would 
be  a huge  bonus  but  looks  far 
too  much  to  ask,  with  the 
Cowboys  long  odds-on  to  con- 
tinue die  NFC’s  li-year  grip 
on  the  title.  The  real  question, 
for  betting  purposes,  con- 
cerns the  shape  of  the  game: 
dour  struggle  or  record  store? 
The  Dallas  quarterback 


Troy  Aikman  has  enough  at- 
tacking options  to  run  up  a 
cricket  score,  and  not  just  an 
England  innings.  His  first 
choice,  though,  will  be  the  un- 
rivalled running  power  of 
Emmitt  Smith.  Pittsburgh,  by 
contrast  lack  firepower  but 
field  a talented  (Le.  massive) 
and  well-organised  defence 
that  has  excelled  against  the 
running  game;  the  problem' 
is,  their  fine  stats  have  come 
against  dire  AFC  attacks. 

Fortunately  the  book- 
makers cannot  decide  either, 
so  a decent  price  is  on  offer 
however  you  read  it:  bet  on 
the  total  score  with  Lad- 
brokes if  you  smell  a massa- 
cre, or  with  Bowman  of  Lon- 
don if  you  see  Pittsburgh 
keeping  the  ball  long  enough 
to  frustrate,  hi  any  case  you  I 


can  look  before  you  bet,  as 
Bowman  (like  all  the  spread- 
betting firms)  will  be  operat- 
ing live  throughout  the  game 
and  the  ad  breaks  allow  time 
to  make  a judgment 

But  one  betting  slip  should 
be  safely  in  your  hand  before 
kick-off,  concerning  who  will 
touch  down  first  Split  a spec- 
ulative stake  between  a 
frightening  trio  who  are  all 
generously  priced  by  William 
Hill:  the  Phillies'  top-scoring 
running-back  “Bam”  Morris 
(10-1).  the  Cowboys'  Jay  Nova- 
cek  (10-1)  and  Darryl'  "The 
Moose"  Johnston  (25-1). 

SUPERBOWL  SPREADS: 
There  are  some  spread  bet- 
ting markets  you  simply  must 
walk  away  from.  Don’t  bet  on 
the  combined  shirt  numbers 
of  all  touchdown  scorers  but 


do  buy  the  total  points  to  be 
scored  in  the  third  quarter  at 
City  Index’s  quote  of  10-32 
points,  if  still  available. 

FA  CUP:  Short  prices  and 
Sod’s  Law  discount  most  of 
the  top  teams  in  this  after- 
noon's fourth-round  ties.  Of 
the  tighter  games,  Bolton 
have  a great  opportunity 
against  a Yeboah-less  Leeds  at 
home  and  at  2-1  to  win  (at 
Coral  and  Ladbrokes)  look 
like  the  round's  value  bet. 

ICE  HOCKEY:  Sheffield 
Steelers  play  Cardiff  this  eve- 
ning in  the  biggest  game  of 
the  British  League  season  so 
for.  Unbeaten  at  borne,  they 
merit  a two-goal  handicap 
from  Stan  James  — take  that- 
bet  at  evens  but  also  cover  the 
draw  at  5-1  in  case  two  is  their 
limit 


Racing 


Ascot  boost  for  top  hurdlers 


Ron  Cox 


Trainers  of  Champion 
Hurdle  contenders  have 
been  thrown  a lifeline 
by  the  British  Horseracing 
Board  after  the  loss  of  three 
important  trials,  including 
the  Cleeve  Hurdle  which  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  at 
Cheltenham  today. 

The  Bula  Hurdle,  at  an  ear- 
lier Cheltenham  meeting,  and 
the  Christmas  Hurdle  at 
Kempton  have  also  been  lost 
to  the  weather  making  oppor- 
tunities scarce  for  fhe  top- 
notchers. 

To  fill  the  void,  the  BHB 
have  added  a two  and  a half 


Results 


SOUTHWELL 

18*40  (1m  41)1 1,  GOLD  SIAM*  Mrs  L 
Pw  rca  1 13-8  lav):  *,  Modaai  Horn*  MM  J:  *» 
Tnwituu  (12-1).  ID  ran.  0.  4.  U Pearce) 
Tc».  E2.dftCl.30.  tIM.CAM.Dualfc&M 
Tno-C13.10.GSF.  EM. B2  Trlosst  £111.92. 
Mi  (1  ra)i  1,  SO  AMAZING,  J Weaver 
(9-4  lav):  2,  See  Go4  (12-1);  *,  tatfatoa 
(17— B).  10  ran.  Sn  h«,  11.  (Miss  8 Ham  Tote: 
C3J0r  £2.00.  £240.  C1.9Q  Oust  P £53 1ft 
Trio:  CB3.9Q.  C$F  £28.13  Trtcast  Cl 85. 83 
MO  (1m  4m  1.  GKB8K  MIGHT  OUT, 
MISS  D Jones  (8-1);  2,  Mr  Morality  (5-2 
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miles  Class  B hurdle  to  the 
card  at  Ascot  on  Wednesday 
week.  Prizemcmey  of  £15,000 
does  not  compare  with  the 
abandoned  races,  but  the  in- 
augural Levy  Board  Hurdle 
should  attract  its  share  of 
good  horses,  with  the  speed- 
ier types  having  the  option  of 
waiting  for  the  Kingwell  Hur- 
dle over  two  miles  at  Wincan- 
ton  a fortnight  later. 

If  Ascot  is  cancelled  the 
card  will  be  transferred  to  the 
following  Wednesday,  al- 
though a.  decision  regarding 
the  transfer  of  the  additional 
race  will  be  taken  nearer  the 
time. 

There  was  discussion  be- 
tween Cheltenham  and  the 


tftV):  3,  H— aKLwr  p-l).  lOran.S.ah  hd. 
(J  Eyre)  Tohr  £6. 10:  £210.  £1.10.  £1.40.  Dual 
p £8.50.  Trta  Csm  CSF:  £28.08.  Trfcmfc 
IE9.B3. 

2-00  (Of):  1,  KERA.  R Lapp*  (4-1);  2, 
Mania  (12-1):  *,  AamHw  (5-2  fiv).  18  ran. 
XL  M.  [J  Eyre)  Tote:  £6.30:  £2.60,  ESSO, 
£1.30.  Dual  F:  £38.80.  Trk T.  £81.00.  CSF: 
£S66«. 

UO  (ink  1,  KINGDOM  PMNC8SS,  L 

Chamoek  (14- it  2.  (tevan  Gam  (9-11:  *» 
Yeoman  Oflw  (10-11  lav).  1 ran.  1. 21  (M 
Camacho)  Tote:  £11.70;  O’  JO.  £4.00.  Dual  F: 
£52.70.  CSF:  £114.78. 

3JJO  (7#Jt  1,'dflUBAHG  BAMO,  JP 
Rodens  (0-1);  2.  Wntart  Weigh  «M 
lev):  a,  Y«*n»  lYederWi  (1 1-2).  7 ran.  ks 


(J  Berry)  Tote:  £13.10:  £3.00,  £2.46 -DwalP 
£2000.  CSF:  £25.18 

aao  (7f>  1,  DRAGONJOV,  A McGkmo 
(11-3);  2.  Welsh  Melody  |8->  lav): 3.  Down 
The  Yanl  (14-1).  lOran.  2, 6 (J  Payne)  TWo: 
G4 1ft  £l.  10.  C200.  £420.  Dual  F:  £660.  Trio- 
£74  30.  CSF.  £1671. 

MOtlnh  1,  KmOCWP  BOY.  T Ives  (4-S 
tov);  X MMomanl  tn-q;3.l»c’m  cwly 
(14-1).  10  ran  6.  K.  (M  Ryan)  Toie:  £l  60. 
£1.10.  KUO,  C5.80  Dual  F-  £6.40.  Trio: 
£28  50  CSF  £8.88  Trlcasc  £40.98. 

atiADPdnesaa) 

PLACCPOT:  E385  70 

JACKPOT:  Noi  won.  £4.960 carries  forward 
lo  iTngtield  today. 


BHB  about  a possible  switch 
of  today’s  abandoned  meet- 
ing, but  in  view  of  the  poor 
weather  forecast  the  two  par- 
ties quickly  ruled  it  out  and 
the  next  racing  at  Prestbury 
Park  will  be  the  Festival  in 
March. 

Freezing  temperatures 
forced  the  cancellation  of 
Cheltenham  yesterday  morn- 
ing, when  frost  also  claimed 
yesterday's  cards  at  Lingfield 
and  Doncaster. 

Today’s  Ayr  and  Doncaster 
meetings  failed  to  survive 
course  inspections  yesterday 
and  Ayr’s  Monday  card  is 
subject  to  an  inspection  at  11 
am  tomorrow.  Plumpton  also 
inspect  tomorrow  morning. 

with  prospects  for  Monday's 
programme  rated  5050. 

The  Pertemps  Great  York- 
shire Chase,  which  would 
have  been-  fhe  centrepiece  of 
Doncaster’s  card,  has  been 
saved  for  the  meeting  at  Town 
Moor  on  Man*  2. 

The  loss  of  Cheltenham  de- 
nied British  racegoers  their 
first  look  at  the  German- 
trained  jumpers  Reveillon 
and  Telasco,  but  both  should 
be  in  action  at  Sandown  next 
.Saturday. 

Christian  Von  Der  Recke, 
their  trainer,  entertains 
Champion  Hurdle  hopes  for 
Telasco.  A six-year-old  son  Of 
Sharpo.  Telasco  was  a useful 
miler  on  the  flat  and  won 
over  hurdles  at  Cologne  in 
October  prior  to  finishing 
second  behind  a very  smart 
French  hurdler.  Montperle,  at 
Enghien  the  following  month. 

There  are  limited  opportu- 


nities for  hurdlers  and  chas- 
ers in  Germany,  where  no  all- 
jumping cards  are  held,  but 
Von  Dor  Recke  has  amassed 
an  impressive  tally  of  win- 
ners and  is  well  clear  of  his 
nearest  rival 

Telasco,  who  reportedly 
revels  in  soft  ground,  is  im- 
possible to  weigh  up  at  this 
stage.  However,  German  Flat 
horses  are  making  their  pres- 
ence felt  on  the  international 
scene  — Lando  won  the  Japan 
Cup  for  trainer  Heinz 
Jenizsch  in  November  — and 
there  are  probably  worse 
horses  than  Telasco  quoted  at 
shorter  odds  for  file  Cham- 
pion Hurdle. 

It's  back  to  basics  at  Ling- 
field  today  when  the  all- 
weather  card  keeps  the  show 
on  the  road. 

Bill  O’Gorman,  the  New- 
market trainer,  has  been  in 
good  form  on  the  sand  in 
recent  weeks  with  his  daugh- 
ter Emma  riding  winners 
such  as  Distinct  Beauty 
(3,50). 

Last  Saturday.  Emma  only 
had  to  keep  Distinct  Beauty 
up  to  her  work  to  win  by 
three  lengths  at  the  Surrey 
track  and  a quick  follow-up 
looks  likely  in  the  Challenger 
Handicap. 

Ultra  Beet  (3.20)  also  ran 
well  at  Lingfield  last  week- 
aid,  when  he  held  off  all  bar 
Mflos  in  a competitive  look 
lng  claimer.  Pat  Has  lam's 
sprinter  can  go  one  better  in 
the  Comet  Handicap,  al- 
though a note  should  be  made 
of  Agwa.  from  the  in-ibnn 
Roland  O’Sullivan  stable 


Sport  in  brief 


Alpine  Skiing 

The'  women’s  World  Cup 
champion  Picabo  .Street,  has 
threatened  to  lead  a boycott  of 
today's  scheduled  downhill 
event  at  Sestriere  in  Italy 
after  heavy  overnight  snow 
ruled  out  yesterday’s  practice 
session.  The  American  Olym- 
pic silver  medallist  branded 
the  piste  being  prepared  for 
the  race  as  dangerous. 

Drags  in  Sport 

Francois  Botha's  "B”  sample 
from  last  month’s  IBF  heavy- 
weight  title  fight  has  also 
tested  positive  for  steroids. 
IBF  chiefs  will  now  meet  to 
decide  if  the  South  African  Is 
to  be  stripped  of  the  title  he 
won  by  a split  decision  over 
Germany’s  Axel  Schulz. 

The  Paris  St  Germain  de- 
fender Oumar  Dieng  has  been 
suspended  for  two  months  by 
the  French  Football  Federa- 
tion for  failing  a dope  test,  the 


fourth  professional  banned 
for  drugs  there  this  season. 

Badminton 

The  British  pair  Simon 
Archer  and  Julie  Bradbury 
reached  the  South  Korean 
Open  mixed  doubles  final 
with  a surprise  15-13,  15-9 
victory  over  the  No.  2 seeds 
Kim  Dong-moon  and  Gil 
Young-ah  in  Seoul  Bpt  hopes 
of  an  all-British  final  went 
when  the  No.  6 seeds  Nick 
Pontrng  arid  Joanne  Wright 
‘fell  15-3, 15-5  to  an  onseeded 
local  pair.  J 

Cricket 

Steve  Waugh’s  seven-hour  170 
enabled  Australia  to  declare 
on  502  for  nine  an  hour  before 
stumps  in  Adelaide  on  the 
second  day  of  the  third  Test 
against  Sri  Lanka,  who  were 
80  without  loss  at  the  dose. 
The  all-rounder  fell  only  nine 
runs  abort  of  pushing  his 
career  Test  average  past  50. 

Nottinghamshire  have  an- 
nounced a record  profit  of 
£258.714  for  1995. 


Sailing 

Ainsiie  overdoes  it 


Bob  Fisher  in  Miami 


BEN  AINSL1E.  one  of 
Britain's  medal  hopes 
for  the  Games  following 
his  victory  in  St  Petersburg 
last  week,  began  his  challenge 
for  the  Olympic  Classes 
Regatta  with  a first  and 
second  place  only  to  come  un- 
stuck in  his  third  race. 

The  16-year-old,  sailing  in  a 
128-stxong  Laser  fleet,  was  pe- 
nalised by  the  International 
Jury  for  excessive  “pumping” 
of  the  ma  insheet  The  rules 
permit  only  a limited  physi- 
cal effort  to  promote  surfing, 
and  Ainsiie  was  judged  to 
have  exceeded  it 
He  was  forced  to  take  a 720- 
degree  penalty,  which 
dropped  him  to  the  middle  of 


the  fleet  but  he  recovered  to 
12th  by  the  finish. 

Penny  Wilson,  the  former 
Mistral  world  champion,  lies 
third  in  the  women’s  board- 
sailing class  with  second, 
third  and  fifth  places. 

The  world  No.  3 Shirley 
Robertson’s  first  two  races  in 
the  Europe  class  were  disap- 
pointing; she  finished  13th 
and  14th  out  of  58.  She  should 
have  been  closer  to  Kristine 
Roug  of  Denmark,  the  world 
champion,  but  managed  it 
only  in  the  third  race,  which 
the  Scandinavian  just  won. 

Paul  Henderson,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  IYRU,  declared 
that  after  much  negotiating 
with  the  organisers  arrange- 
ments 'for  the  1996  Olympic 
Regatta  at  Savannah  were 
now  satisfactory. 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  card  with  form  guide 


1.40  ChwntMl 
ZAB\ 


UO  Ultra  Baat  . 

UO  INSTINCT  KAUTY  (nan) 
42S  Unehartad  Yfatarm 


1.40  CMWMI CUUMMO  STAJOB  370  5*  C2.73® 

101  0530-01  CHOKAST  (3)  (CD)  0 N-CMe.  M 

102  0-FHtfl  PONO  840.(285)  Ttttojn  8- It  . 

103  243JJ4-  BOW 4 LADY (03) (D)* IWWWUW 8-10  . 

104  50-4C5  coma  BBOKT  (14)  PttBUmM  . 
tas  00300- HOfURnrAIKiaT)  CO)  FE .aits  8-0 

MD-KO  MBACLM13  (10)  J Berry  9-» 

OSt-33  BOUTON  DT3H  (14)  P Howling  B-€ 

SUPBOreiliUSKW  JuuiBcny  0-4 
WO-4E  MP1NCT0W  (10)  * ttnr  7-lg  .. 


IOC 

107 

100 

100 


- _DNoKtow«2 

- . T Unlay  QW  to 

-J  Fontana  4* 

— 

- -.PHakarfe{7?5* 

-.  J Oaka  B 

. — ■ FaMonl 

MnrtfcDayor  (7J 

3* 

-  FFrawjr(5)7 


110  04618-0  MOBKEVZANTY (10)  J l Kurd  7-1?  ... 

TOT  TOW  71 m Muntrorara.  Cfcaaa.il  7.  BtrtWa  *Or* 

Brtttr  I-'  Chemttsi.  5-1  «*d  AcuBk*  6-1  Bouton  d Or.  7-1  uaotrertar.  Bern  A lady.  12- 1 usunaun. 
Uonlpy  Zanty.  Copper  BrigW  1ft  nun 

WON  CURDS  - CKOMCASTr  SuctosHo'  here  tr  Thursday  »TnnlRl3ouU>fklanaulR  Oandm  Jack  IS 
1 51  SHU 

BONN  A LADV)  Rto»  WaMn  untt  riddim  jrm  iiono  am  if  out.  V>  c/  W,  Un  17  lo  Lay  the  Biarrm 
OWaQMiB  SfrFtnj 

WD  ACUULE: Cluvcd leaden,  ifd  bnehy  J out.  no  Mtra. 3rd<n  12.  Un  31  Bfefty  M 4IPWOT0N  Ieto 

2pi  in  rear,  hftcvtfly osar  ii  aw.  n<*  'each  iroann.  41  un  iWMwaTur^non  S.  SU1 

BOUTON  (FOR:  Chasoa  amner.  wwlrned  irad>  Inal  1. 13  cl  5.  bln  W, » Las)  Bifi  Nnl  Least (Untftett  9. 

Std] 


2.1  O CHWTJUN  HOMAN  AUCTION  HAHN  STAKSf  3Y0  Ira  C2£32 


KM 


SOB 


tfi-J  *CaMT  (10)  (BF)J  Eyre  9-0  

1 ANAK-40J  (18)  Gay  K0lk»iv»-O 

CtM)  HWEH  QOLP  EMILE  (7)  T rjsi^jMan  9-0  j T *,Hn  m 1 

- --  .L.„r**«e 

.:_L 


0 TDflMOUNT  (foj  jjrj  Hunbngtsur  M 
< mOHUOHTS  (21)  D Warns  6-9 
CG-0  HOCM  (7)  J FftcO-Heyas  8-9  . ... 

TW  nmiWSt  Atari  9,  KWfefat*  7 
Bank*  M Agent  7-J  B-l  ToroounL  9-1  Anak-Ku.  25-1  Uogr  Go*  Eagje. 

BOM  mans  . AQZMTi  Clwe  lip.  U ra  11  Ul,  IWSed  near  Urdu,  bln  nadr  Sy  BflMMfiiw 
irJafcBThvrrtitan  n stdj  ' 

AMK-KU:  OiflpjtM  bwaril;  rear.  Km  on  terms,  25  GUi  81 13  b Well  Drum.  vNCB  TORMOUW  llWBl). 
hHtfMy  cnet « nuL  tednd  cm  a am  .ungt^d  un.  £U) 

MOHUOHTSrDwsH  cftaMdiAadar  5l£.m.tsiJgdovFr3Dat  Mn  141.  tg  Prsn  Gdd  lUi^Wd  j»Of. 

Eaf; 

Oulpatw!  atari  nn  nl  1 1.  bin  ill.  u Pr«efy  Sound  amgStnd  a.  Sag.  . 


2.45  CWatCNILLCLWMMO  STAKES  im  Of  taJlM 

wi  ociMS sweet wwsormtocowrsfS-^*7  -■ 


— ■ — CO*jar7rr 

4S315-3  QALLIC  WCtorY  (14)  JOM  Bony  ) 

04305-8  9HUrnjX0CX(22)MnBUMaBldV5«-12 SIMMS 

3W-13  HAND  OF  STRAW  (0)  P MurjPiy  4-6-10 L.SDm«m(9)1A 

6311-11  HASNUNd) (CO) BO-SuatvMlVW - : .ACMS 

<na«-  HANDY'S  BET  (104)  * Callaghan  *-«-2 ...JFEgaiS 

D50656-  PMB  ESSCNOt*  (40)  (B)  J Eyfft  5-8-1  .TKbntl 

3W3KI  SCOTTISH  PARK (17) (CD) i l Harm  7-7-T2 T.  J5MS 

LASBR LfOHT LADY N UBmodin 4-7-10 1.  JBMdI7)4 

*6  HjM  Ot  Straw  7,  HMftMMk  * 


302 

303 

304 
309 

306 

307 

308 
300 

TOPKUnim; 

B*****1)  2-1  Masnun.  11-4  Hand  Ot  Sira*.  5-1  SmMI  SuRKSla  6-1  GsliK  Vfctory.  6-1  RDeEsCBnce.  9-1 
idanijy  ? Bet,  1^-t  Sh'iWetoch,  S3-1  SccSiSb  Padt  8 manure 

teM  Om- 0AUK1ftCT0ftY;Ch4S«  tender*,  ridden 2t  out  one  mce. 71 3rd  di  13  b HASNIM  free 
a»  SWied  an  sl-cngly.  hnaJ«d  2nd.  awarded  rue  (Lingflefc  lm3t  SUI 

■Asruib  4.1JWB-,  sae»  v ain.  im  us  juiaw  wen  by  sn  nd  (ran  us  fterarmnd.  a«i  OF  STRAW 
■C»-.-  Up-  neaawsy  jvb>  51  am  ran  an  uinoo  ftna!  iwiong.  iS  3r6  sim  SWEET  ^UPPOSIN  igare  3Uai. 
yoau-v  ■ •lei  ii  .>ui  r»«  nn  2V  Sn  ot  U .L-ngiinid  tm  SOI. 

PM6  E33UCE:  Pt:-m,n^rt  nci  gu£Mn  trait,  lac  out  ftn  ol  il  Mn  S.lo  Tafal  R*n  iLinghsid  IttO.Skfi 


3.20  CONST  HANDICAP  Of  G*384 

401  flWOOD-  AQW4  (43)  (CO)  O 0 5ofivja  7-10-0 

402  000-562  ULTRA  BUT  (7)  (Q  (0»  P Masiam  44-12 11 

403  M4&-20  MV0CAT|Mt(7)(CD)  AUoets9-9-7)  ...  . JF&Sv 

404  2011*41  SOUnECOBRK  (18)  6 Harmed  4-«  ..  ..  ■Omtomnwl 

IS  »^f55J2^(7)(C)rito«,s^-o gy*  --- 

40C  MW-OLOOIO*lca4)(D)JEvre5-M 

.MMB - PSAIU.PAWN (78) (O) C L Moore 6-8-7 < 

0065-24  HALBOT7 (0) P Burgoyno .'^-3  


407 


410 

411 
413 


0083(5-  DESBTT  WATSR  (30)  J Bndaof  4-8-3  ?t  ■ _ . 

00343-U  PmKKM)DOU'(31)m^NUacamm4-A-2  ‘ “ _ 

0000410  SM4YMB DOMINOteR  Flow*  W-fT  

TOO  RMN  T1R6:  Am  6 baaeaBoa  7,  Dba  BmI  4 

^ l,B=- in^^. b.,  14_,  ^ ^ 

FORM  QUBIG- AOWAi  Wdh  wiener  and!  bded  o»Bi  21  ow.  9bi  ot  M.  inti  ii  to  SouQiani 

^ 2M  ffl  n.  wn  is  b, 

onteC^PuMan*.  ,M,  up. 

KNOXl  NwdViy  2f  out,  IbJ  ovw  04e  Did  ivthl  gas  Irruki  WmI  briMia  «»■  a._j  . .. 

•K22JN  ted  utter  II  until  16  B fteto.  WB1 

HAIAIRT.UduMdacpeoadr^nal.^ one ^ ^ , 


3.50  CtUUBMBH  HANDICAP  3Y0  Ire  0^73 
■«  - 


“it-i  nwm nnr yAG/ 

w-i  TOTwer  scurry  mm*  ocorm^i-TT.ZW  ^ 


O*0onma 

«»  *'3«&-TOTHIWHJaB(E«)(CyGLUoore8-5  1 

304  OTO-1  SOVEMMN  PRMCC(14)  (Q  n CanWi  ;'-io 

TOPTOWTBM.DIMaMBM-l»16S«-u«ltaWae,a  “ JOM.,3 


H DWr*1  Bw8<>-  7~*  SorarW)  Pima.  MSMrta,  f*-f  r0  n»  WhjrE 

B»T^  wuffttefi??  SSi.' ",  sen. 
IMMJMLML  «5I  ninwa.  nahaj  uenr.  ,™,  by  a hwi  Bmh  td^ 


imrtf  icw*  nno.  □SI.  -■  nwn  oaoi 


4a25cBRlMK»nilMS'HWDICARlM4IGll0H 

«9t  36 SHZ  m STBAWBBWY ft)  (O  tBFI  M1m  b . 

«»  01400-6  KU.Y  FUMTFOOT (21 ) B *“1M 

WS  5*5055-  SACMDWtWJR (170) certain 5-3-n  • 




*ua«uaMM*  ■xiMMinuii  V L\rnri  ula  

■08  03Q5-2S  RVKR  SO  NTS  (14)  D ArfcrtrotU-S  1 

•06  2Pm~ jm.mjon(go»(C}ccy»rs^3  _ — — 

007  a>M»  *WTNF0RD  FLYER  (7)  J A Haft’ll  7-7-K)'  Z'.~.'S JQrtna2 

T0PRmHimHiMurlalMu«,WMSMab«iy7  **  -C  »rfwnMiu(5)  7 

■uM^B-aTBbatwfteny.r-iHowSoRiB.s-iSaereHutf^ ^ 

Saynlord  Flyer,  9-1  Uflflhartad  Wattra.  Mirror.  ^ M All  n*  Jnvt  8-1  Bly 

FORI  GURIB  - WILD  STRANBEMYi  Headway  61  igg  bnesv  3t  ran  hnUL. 

|Uofl<teM  2m.  8U).  df  nit,  ben  Si  by  ftomn  Had  ‘ 

BllVFUsnoon  cnano  tester,  umaned  2f  nn.  is  Bn  ot  10  b t.h»,  r 

SM»D  MRKHB  Pronfats.  2nd  snrlgtn.  m |BC0  Uriel  ^ « ^1!:  ^'^'1  iBKLSq 

(Ungfielo  imsfl.  SB).  SBi  a n m Fann  qI— 

inauniBi  WATMOi  fWimmo  ma  twedny  11  cm  to  on 

[Fokestone  Imlf.  SI).  on.  «i  bur  m few  p„B  . 

•MmisORTOChiwrfleBitew.rtddMXwd.iMakenbao.o.zicuLBi^-... 

imw.eai  ^“^fl'8tofcSp«^(LteB(teM 

A1LTHE  JOY&lfllMMiicil.  ImdMVIMr  llogl,  nc  tiba  Inside  u.,  11  71  aih 

tftewiBiirt  1r><  Cd-Faj.  ir-cw  ^ 11.  ?1  flu,  q|  235,  Ssow 

SNYiireroiKTaftontitKMa^bBawa 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time:  Mo  Impington 
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Tennis 

LackiustreAgassilets 
his  title  go  with  a shrug 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  January  27 1996 

Boxing 

Henry  Cooper,  Britain's  most  respected 
former  boxer,  has  given  up  commentating 
for  radio  in  disgust  at  developments  in  his 
beloved  sport  Frank  Keating  reports 

Eloquent 
’Enery  says 
goodbye  to 
the  circus 

DISILLUSIONED  by  [ Brendan  Ingle  last  obliged: 
his  sport's  modem  “Time  has  moved  on.  The 
trends.  Henry  crowds  love  razzmatazz.  What 
Cooper  lias  retired  I we  nrovlde  is  needed  in  the 
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Disillusioned  by 

his  sport's  modem 
trends.  Henry 
Cooper  lias  retired 
as  BBC  radio's  ringside  inter- 
round  suxnmariser. 

“Since  they've  allowed  all 
this  crazy  hype,  to  be  honest 
with  you  the  whole  scene  has 
been  getting  on  my  nerves  for 
the  Inst  couple  of  years."  said 
the  old  hero  yesterday  from 
his  village  home  near  Ton- 
bridge  in  Kent  The  BBC  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  con- 
tinue till  63,  but  the  former 
British  and  European  heavy- 
weight champion  says  he  is 
too  saddened  by  his  sport  too 
often  “degenerating  into  a cir- 
cus". Cooper  will  be  62  in 
May.  the  30th  anniversary  of 
his  famous  losing  contest  with 
Muhammad  All  for  the  world 
championship  at  Highbury. 

He  says:  “I've  always  dis- , 
liked  with  a passion  those 
American  wrestling  shows  on  1 
television,  with  rivals  threat-  i 
ening,  shouting  and  mouth- , 
ing  off  at  each  other.  And  I'm 
sad  to  say  that's  what  boxing 
here  has  become  in  many 
ways.  It's  crazy.  In  their  fight, 
it  took  Bruno  and  McCall  45 
minutes  just  to  arrive  in  the 
ring  before  they  could  start  to 
fight. 

“They  had  fireworks  — the 
whole  place  was  covered  in 
smoke  — they  had  singers,  a 
band,  dancers,  coloured  laser 
beams.  To  me.  that's  not  box- 
ing. Other  times,  they  have 
the  fighters  come  down  on 
Harley-Davison  motorbikes, 
or  on  cranes.  It's  like  a circus. 
Some  fellow  will  soon  come  in 
on  an  elephant  I’m  just  disil- 
lusioned with  it" 

Cooper  said  be  particularly- 
disliked  the  way  the  Sheffield 
boxer  Naseem  Homed  “hu- 
miliates and  taunts  his  oppo- 
nents, although  doubtless  he 
will  call  me  old  fashioned". 
And  Hamed’s  manager 


Golf 


Brendan  Ingle  fast  obliged: 
“Time  has  moved  on.  The 
crowds  love  razzmatazz.  What 
we  provide  is  needed  in  the 
sport  Look  what  Kerry  Packer 
did  for  cricket  Henry  is  for 
behind  the  times  — and  any- 
way he  should  think  himself 
fortunate  that  he  boxed  In  the 
era  of  Muhammad  Ali,  who 
started  it  all  in  the  1960s  and 
picked  boxing  off  the  floor." 

To  which  Cooper  retorts: 
“Ali  was  different  He  did  it 
with  some  wit  for  a start  And 
he  knew  that • you  knew  his 
antics  were  just  bis  way  of 
scoring  a psychological  point 
He  always  did  it  with  a little  1 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  You  could 
always  see  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  and  he  meant  you  to. 

"But  now  fighters  actually 
mean  their  nastiness.  It’s 
much  more  than  a bit  of 
growling  to  sell  tickets.  It's  so 
distasteful,  as  a former  boxer, 
to  see  current  fighters  person- 
ally deriding  opponents,  even 
having  scraps  outside  the 

ring,  tlirMtming  things  like 
Tm  going  to  push  your  nose- 
bone  into  your  brain'.  It’s 
crazy. 

“Boxing  must  be  a sport  in 
which  its  dignity  is  always  to 
the  forefront  Ifs  a rough, 
tough  old  game  as  it  is  — one 
all  about  courage  and  athleti- 
cism anri  fitness  ftnri  nlrill 
And,  as  we  know  all  too  wed, 
sportsmen  can  get  seriously 
hurt.  That's  why  the  dignity  of 
boxing  must  be  maintained." 

His  mention  of  "a  circus" 
prompts  the  memory  of  a nice 
anniversary  this  very  week. 
On  Thursday  January  25 1966, 
the  Bertram  Mills  Circus  was 
called  off  for  a night  at  Lon- 
don’s Olympia  so  that  Cooper 
could  fight  the  No.  9 ranked 
heavyweight  Hubert  Hilton, 
of  the  US. 

“There  was  this  terrible 
smell  of.  animals  hanging 
around  the  place.  We  fought 


No  more  taking  the  mike  ...  a disillusioned  Henry  Cooper,  62  in  May,  ponders  an  early  retirement  from  the  ringside  at  big  fights 


above  the  actual  circus  saw- 
dust ring.  You  could  hear  ani- 
mals roaring  in  the  distance. 

"We  had  to  change  on  the 
floor  above  and  walk  down  a 
big  long  staircase  and  across 
a forecourt  before  we  could 
even  see  the  ring.  Yes.  that's 
when  I might  have  done  with 
a crane  or  a motorbike  to  get 
to  a fight" 

He  dumped  Hilton  with  the 
celebrated  left  book  after  a 
minute  of  the  second  round  — 
and  then  challenged  Muham- 
mad All  at  Highbury. 

The  weigh-in  was  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Odeon,  Leicester  Square.  A 
car-hire  firm  had  .offered 
Henry  a Rolls-Royce  in  which 


to  arrive  — “free  if  I won  and 
half-price  if  I lost".  He  had 
met  Ali  only  once  in  the 
build-up  to  file  occasion  — 
which  bad  by  now  gripped  the 
country  by  its  ears. 

“Now  at  the  weigh-in  Ali ! 
was  doing  ail  his  larky  public-  j 
ity  bit  and  nicking  all  the  I 
glory.  We  had  to  stand : 
together  in  front  of  the  scales 
for  a photograph,  and  as  I 
looked  at  him  right  up  close.  1 
noticed  one  solitary  black 
hair  on  his  chest 

“1  said:  ‘Blimey,  look,  he's  a 
real  tough  man  all  right  he's 
got  one  hair  on  his  chest" . 
And  I gave  the  hair  a tweak.  It 
brought  the  house  down. 
They  loved  it  Ali  didn't  say  a 


word  — he  never  came  back 
with  a smart  retort  like  he 
usually  did.  He  wasn’t 
amused.  It  took  him  right  out 
of  his  stride." 

That  famous  night  on  the 
Highbury  centre  circle,  it  was 
evens-stevens  for  five  rounds. 
“Then  in  the  sixth,  he  threw  a 
little  right  as  I came  in  on 
Him,  it  was  hard  and  it  hurt 
and  I was  at  once  convinced 
he’d  followed  through  with 
his  head.  Because  my  eye- 
brow split  right  open.  It  was 
the  most  massive  disappoint- 
ment of  ray  career. 

“It  was  the  longest  and 
deepest  cut  I ever  had,  far 
worse  than  in  my  first  fight 
with  AIL  But  when  you  see 


Cricket 


the  film  of  the  fight,  1 was 
wrong,  it  wasn’t  a butt  at  alL 
As  rd  come  in  throwing  a 
punch,  Ali  shortened  his  own 
right-hander  — be  was  either 
a long  puncher  or  a short 
corkscrewed  flicker  — and  it 
turned  into  a chopping  blow 
which  caught  me  on  the  eye- 
brow with  ffie  heel  of  his 
glove.  End  of  stray." 

Well,  sort  of  The  always 
valorous  Cooper  retired  from 
boxing  in  1971.  At  once,  he 
was  under  the  ring  canopy 
with  a radio  lip-mike  in  his  , 
hands  giving  those  expert,  al- 
ways kindly  insights  between 
rounds,  never  over-technical 
yet  nor  were  they  lacking  in  i 
verbal  picture-painting  out- 1 


side-broadcast  definitions. 
You  knew  he  knew  his  stuff 
and,  in  the  tight  confines  of 
less  than  a minute  with  all 
the  dramas  unfolding  as  you 
talk,  his  was  the  tautest  of 
journalistic  challenges. 

' “Between  each  round,  I 
reckoned  on  about  just  30 
seconds  of  actually  talking 
once  he's  said  ’come  in. 
Henry’.  In  that- time,  my  de- 
termination was  a)  to  tell 
what  happened  in  a concise 
sentence  or  two,  no  more: 
then  b)  to  say  who  won  the 
round  on  my  scorecard,  and 
why  he  won  it;  and  after  that 
c)  to  give  the  other  guy’s 
point  of  view  and  suggest 
what  he  must  think  of  doing 
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to  reverse  the  trend  against 
him  in  the  fight  Then  the  bell 
for  the  next  round  goes  and  1 
shut  up." 

He  has  worked  with  all  the 
grand  line  of  British  ringside 
commentators  — Fred  Ver- 
lander  (one  of  his  old  coaches 
at  the  1952  Olympic  Games), 
Harry  Carpenter,  Liam  Nolan, 
Eamonn  Andrews,  Peter 
Jones.  Ian  Darke,  Des  Lynam 
and  the  breathless  and  admi- 
rably spot-on  moderns. 

But  alas,  no  more  “come 
in,  Henry".  Over  and  out,  and 
all  hail  and  farewell.  But  yon 
see  his  point  all  too  readily. 
In  a way,  you  would  expect 
that  it  would  be  Henry  who 
stood  up  to  be  counted  — out. 


Hockey 


Time  out  as  snow  stops  play 


Lara  returns 
and  crowd 
thins  out 


Britain  closing  in 


David  Davies  on  a course  in  the  Rockies 
which  rarely  gets  to  see  the  light  of  day 


DURING  the  past  cou- 
ple of  days,  as  club 
secretaries  all  over 
the  land  have  looked 
out  over  their  courses  and 
seen,  if  not  the  deep  and  crisp 
and  even  stuff  then  at  least  a 
predominantly  white  colour, 
many  of  them  will  have  strug- 
gled to  stifle  a small  and  satis- 
fied smile. 

For  while  a frozen  course 
may  make  the  members  furi- 
ous there  are  few  things  a 
preservation-conscious  secre- 
tary or  greenkeeper  likes  bet- 
ter. Anything  to  keep  the, 
members  out  of  harm’s  way 
and.  in  the  clubhouse,,  s&d 
anything  to  give  the  course  a 
rest  As  membership  lists  ex- 
pand and  become  full  of 
people -who  actually  play  the 
game,  courses  are  under 
growing  pressure,  and  they 
need  the  kind  of  break  a good 
solid  snowfall  can  bring. 

Of.  course,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  in  the  odd 


freak  year,  frost  or  snow  is 
not  going  to  linger  long.  Even- 
tually it  will  melt  and  while 
trousers  may  become  mud- 
died, there  are  few  real  prob- 
I lems.  Certainly  nothing  on 
the  scale  that  a course  I 
1 played  last  August,  Keystone 
Ranch,  is  currently  experi- 
encing.  For  Keystone  is 
I 9,000ft  up  in  the  American 
Rockies  and  its  18  holes  are, 
at  this  moment,  shoulder- 
high  in  snow. 

It  will  remain  float  way  at 
Least  until  the  end  of  April 
, and  then,  after  a short  break, 
will  retreat  under  their  all- 
embracing  white  blanket 
around  the  middle  of  October. 
And  yet  that  lovely  little  in- 
terlude reveals  a golf  course, 
designed  by  Robert  Trent 
Jones  Jnr,  which  is  not  only  a 
demanding  test  in  a spectacu- 
larly lovely  place,  it  is  also  a 
remarkable  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  in  terms  of 
bourse  conditioning  in  die 


most  severe  weather 
imaginable. 

The  greens  are  under  snow 
for  at  least  200  days  a year. 
For  most  of  the  winter,  just  a 
mile  or  two  away,  people  are 
putting  on  as  many  layers  of 
clothing  as  possible  to  go  ski- 
ing and  it  is  only  when  most 
of  them  have  gone  away  that 
attention  returns  to  the  golf 
course. 

By  then  the  snow  is  only 
waist-high,  and  so  the  staff 
get  out  a huge,  caterpillar- 
tracked  snow-blower  and  set 
to  work  to  breathe  new  life 
into  the  course.  It  takes  over 
1 two  weeks,  working  all  the 
hours  of  daylight,  to  dear  the 
fairways  and  greens. 

Steve  Corneillier  looks 
after  the  course,  but  at  these 
times  he  is  a snow-shoveller 
supreme.  "Those  greens,”  he 
says,  "emerge  looking  like  a 
new-born  baby,  wrinkled  and 
not  very  pretty.  But  that  is 
not  surprising.  We  have  tem- 
perature changes  in  the 
mountains  that  range  from 
file  eighties  to  the  thirties  in 
the  summer  — and  from  S0F 
to  -35F  In  the  winter." 


They  aim  for  150  days  of 
gotf  in  a year,  but  in  1596  they 
got  only  128-  That  was  be- 
cause it  was  a great  snow 
year  and,  seven  miles  away 
and  3,000  feet  higher,  at  Arap- 
ahoe Basin,  they  skied  all 
year.  In  fact,  as  the  golf 
course  savoured  its  80 
degrees  in  August  it  was  poss- 
ible to  spend  the  morning  ski- 
ing, have  a leisurely  lunch 
and  then  play  18  holes  in  your 
shirtsleeves. 

Keystone  Ranch  golf  club 
probably  owes  its  existence  to 
someone  wanting  to  "maxi- 
mise the  facility  potential"  or 
whatever  appropriate  busi- 
| ness  mantra  applies.  But  in 
the  creating  of  it  they  have 
demonstrated  that  difficul- 
1 ties,  even  severe  ones.  can, 
with  modern  grasses  and 
equipment,  be  overcome. 
Those  ugly,  wrinkled  greens 
of  April  were,  by  August,  as 
smooth  as  a baby's  bottom. 
No  wonder  secretaries  smile 
at  the  sight  of  a little  winter 
snow. 

• David  Davies  flew  to  Denver 
courtesy  of  Continental 
Airlines. 


Els  swinging  high 
Norman  stumbles 


Tee  room  - - - Ernie  Els  lifts  off  in  Singapore 


f— TIME  ELS,  who  won 
^™the  South  African 
£— > Open  with  a hat-trick 
of  closing  birdies  on  Sun- 
day, came  up  with  another 
rfmmiwg  flniali  to  take  the 
halfway  lead  in  the  Johnnie 
Walker  Classic  in  Singa- 
pore yesterday. 

Els  hit  a shot  to  two  feet 
on  the  194-yard  8th  hole  — 1 
his  17th — and  then  an  even 
better  240-yard  effort  to  18 
inches  at  the  next  ter  an 
eagle  three  to  close  on.  67. 

Els  on  134  is  one  in  front 
of  Sweden's  Olle  Karlsson, 
two  ahead  of  Britain’s  Paul 
Sales  mid  three  dear  of  a 
group  that  includes  the  de- 
fending champion  Fred  Cott- 

&lan  Woosnam,  Darren 
e and  Andrew  Coltart. 
Els  left  his  playing  part- 
ner Greg  Norman  trailing 
nine  behind,  although,  the 
world  No.  1 had  a chest  In- 
fection that  almost  caused 
him  to  pull  out.  Norman 
bad  to  birdie  the  last  for  a 
72  to  survive  the  cut. 
-Ernie  is  definitely  the  guy 
to  beat,  the  way  he  is  swing- 
mkerala  ing  It,” he  said.  "Everybody 


has  a weakness,  but  what 
his  is  X don’t  know.” 

Els  had  taken  four  weeks 
off  at  Christmas  which 
seemed  to  have  done  won- 
ders for  his  game.  “So  Car 
this  week  JPve  not  had ' a 
single  bogey  and  that’s  quite 
strange  forme."  he  said. 

T wasn't  enjoying  my  golf 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  but  I 
had  quite  a few  beers  while  I 
was  at  home  and  I'm  feeling 
fresh  and  confident.” 

The  Open  champion  John 
Daly,  who  was  lying  Joint 
third  with  Els  after  his  first 
day  67,  fell  six  behind  with 
a 78.  The  American  had  his 
only  birdie  at  the  504-yard 
2nd,  but  he. followed  it  with 
a double-bogey  six  and 
parred  the  other  16  holes. 

Eales,  a former  milkman, 
was  lying  second  until 
Karlsson,  out  late  in  the 
day,  came  home  in  S3  to 
move  above  him. 

Woosnam  was  bubbling 
after  his  68,  which  included 
an  eagle  at  the  15th.  Tve 
got  the  best  rhythm  I’ve 
bad  in  a number  of  years,” 
the  Welshman  said. 


GUARACARA,  the  home  of 
the  Petrotrin  Sports  Club 
and  the  setting  for  Brian 
Lara’s  return  to  serious 
cricket  yesterday,  is  about  as 
compelling  as  Sellafield. 

The  vast  and  rusting  crude 
oil  containers  do  not  help, 
neither  do  the  rigs  and  cranes 
and  catcrackers.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  foe  ground  flies  a flame 
burning  off  excess  gas  from 
the  refinery  and  the  smell  of 
petroleum  is  oppressive  when 
the  north-east  trade  wind  is 
not  blowing.  One  look  at  this 
place  would  have  been 
enough  to  make  Lowry  snatch 
up  his  paints  anrf  brushes. 

This  is  the  ugly  sister  of 
Fort  of  Spain’s  breathtaking 
Queen's  Park  Oval,  below  the 
steep  hills  of  the  northern 
range,  where  the  poui  trees 
bloom  in  lilac  and  yellow. 

All  this  did  not  deter  a 
capacity  crowd  of  nearly  6,000 
swarming  to  the  ground  to  see 
Lara  play  in  Trinidad’s  Red 
Stripe  Cup  opener  against 
Barbados,  so  the  disappoint- 
ment was  acute  when  the  vis- 
iting captain  Courtney 
Browne  won  the  toss  ana 
chose  to-  bat  Hundreds  drove 
straight  home  in  dejection. 

Barbados,  the  champions, 
never  looked  entirely  com- 
fortable against  Trinidad’s 
three  spinners  but  centuries 
by  Philo  Wallace  and  Roland 
Holder  carried  them  to  a first- 
innings  total  of  337. 

Lara,  the  solitary  slip 
fielder,  took  a good  catch  to 
dismiss  Floyd  Reifer  but 
made  an  expensive  mistake 
when  he  dropped  Holder,  a 
difficult  chance,  when  the 
batsman  had  made  41. 

Lara's ' importance  to  the 
West  Indies  team  became 
even  more  pronounced  yes- 
terday. alter  Carl  Hooper's 
withdrawal  from  the  World 
Cup  squad  for  personal 
reasons.  Hooper,  the  side’s 
most  gifted  batsman  after 
Lara,  has  played  in  144  one- 
day  internationals,  scoring 
3^03  runs  at  an  average  of  33. 

Steve  Camacho,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  West  Indies 
Cricket  Board  of  Control, 
said:  Tm  afraid  I cant  com- 
ment on  the  personal  nature 
of  Cart’s  reasons.  Given  his 
value  as  a player  we  naturally 
urged  him  to  reconsider  but 
In  the  circumstances  we  have 
had  no  option  but  to  accept” 
Strangely  Hooper's  place 
will  betaken  by  a fast  bowler. 
Cameron  Cuffy  from  St 
Vincent 


Pat  Rowley  in  Barcelona 

BRITAIN’S  men  should 
today  qualify  to  join  the 
women's  team  at  At- 
lanta in  the  summer,  24  hours 
before  their  last  match  at  the 
Olympic  qualifying  tourna- 
ment here  in  the  Spanish 
sunshine. 

Generally  Britain’s  cam- 
paign has  gone  to  plan.  Unde- 
feated, they  need  two  points 
from  their  last  two  games, 
against  Malaysia  today  and 
the  struggling  Belgians 
tomorrow.  Five  teams  from 
tiie  eight-nation  round  robin 
qualify. 

“Even  a draw  with  Malay- 
sia will  probably  be  enough, 
but  we  want  more  than  that," 
said  Britain’s  manager  David 
Whittle.  "We’ve  won  one 
match  and  drawn  four  in  Bar- 
celona, so  we  want  to  show  we 
are  a winning  team.” 

Malaysia  have  done  better 
than  expected  in  also  amass- 
ing six  points,  though  they 
have  an  inferior  goal  differ- 
ence and  have  only  taken 
points  from  the  bottom  teams. 


Britain  and  Malaysia  lie 
fourth  and  fifth  in  the  rank- 
ings respectively,  but  the  Ma- 
layasians  have  a much  harder 
last  match,  against  India 
tomorrow. 

Moreover  Britain,  who 
have  only  lost  to  Malaysia 
once  in  40  years,  are  full  of 
confidence  after  defeating 
them  1-0  and  5-1  at  Bisham  j 
Abbey  earlier  this  month. 

They  now  meet  in  different 
circumstances,  with  both 
teams  fighting  to  make  sure 
they  stay  above  sixth-placed  I 
Canada  (on  three  points),  who 
face  Spain  today  and  then 
Belarus. 

Under  their  German  coach 
Volker  Knapp,  Malaysia  have 
shown  total  commitment 
here,  usually  defending  in 
depth  and  then  relying  on 
Shankar  Ramu,  the  former 
Cannock  midfielder,  to  spring 
their  sprightly  forwards  Nor 
Saiful  and  Nawawi. 

But  Britain,  even  without 
the  injured  Julian  Halls,  have 
the  defensive  capability  to 
contain  their  breaks  and  the 
attacking  talent  to  win  by 
more  than  one  goal. 


by  England 

ENGLAND,  defending  foe 
silver  medals  at  the 
j Women's  European  Nations 
Indoor  Cup  at  Kelvin  Hall, 
Glasgow,  reached  double  fig- 
ures in  both  their  opening 
matches  when  they  defeated 
Austria  10-1  and  Slovakia 
11-4,  writes  Pat  Rowley. 

England  have  almost  cer- 
tainly booked  their  place  in 
today's  semi-finals  before 
their  final  group  match 
against  Spain  this  morning. 

Higbtown  players  domi- 
nated the  scoring.  Lorraine 
Marsden  getting  three  and 
Tina  Cullen  two  against  Aus- 
tria while  Jackie  Crook 
weighed  in  with  five  corner 
goals  against  the  newcomers 
Slovakia, 

Scotland  also  started  im- 
pressively in  foe  other  group, 
beating  Denmark  12-1  with 
hat-tricks  for  Wendy  Fraser, 
foe  former  British  forward, 
and  Susan  Qllmour. 

The  borne  side  reached  the 
semi-finals  last  night  with  a 
4-0  win  over  France,  who  ear- 
lier surprisingly  beat  the 
champions  Germany  1-0 
through  a Sophie  Llobet  goaL 


Results 


Soccer 

TfeM  PWIbk  Urtiiww*  Doncaster  v 
Uansfletd. 

Golf 

PHOENIX  OHR  (Arizona); 
mood  (US  omasa  stand):  m W Austin 
B5. 87.  IS*  J PamevUt  (Swot  *7,  88.  134  S 
Jonas  87.  87:  J Leonard  87.  67.  1U  D 
Pooler  « 57:  S vurplank  69.  66.  f as  6 
Lane  (OB)  08.  88. 1x7  A Mage*  B8.  Hft  D 
Martin  68,  esc  R Mediate  70.  07;  T Softener 
67,  70;  M Stand  ty  71.  68:  B Tway  66.  71. 
1»  u Bradley  B0,  68:  C Byram  68.  69;  D 
Oral  00,  TO.  t,  Jnm  Oft  eft  K Perry  W. 
6ft  D Pohl  6ft  72;  T Pwlzar  70. 88:  S Simp- 
eon  67.  71;  J WBeon  07.  71.  Alan  140  S 
Lyle  (OB)  88.  72. 141  a Waits  (NZ)  70.  71. 
144  F Atom  (BA)  72.  72. 14S  8 Elklngton 
(Abb)  73.  73. 

JOHN1ME  WALKER  CLASSIC  (Tenth 
Marsh.  Sing):  Seeaud  miaul  (GB/Iro  un- 
Mea  sated):  134  E Eta  (SA)  67. 67.  IS*  O 
ICarlaBoo  (Swe)  66. 69. 133  P Ealaa  69. 67. 
13V  A Painter  (Aus)  67.  7ft  O Clarks  07. 
7ft  W Riley  (Ana)  70.  BT.  A Coltart  69.  08: 1 
Wooanam  69.  Oft  F Couples  (US)  06.  00. 
133  2 Uoe  t Burma)  68.  TO:  S Acnea  (Trt) 
68. 7ft  H CtatK  70. 08;  I AokJ  ( Japan)  70.  Cft 
P Curry  00.  7ft  B Hugfeea  (Aus)  66,  72:  D 
UoKanzJa  (Ana)  Oft  7ft  R Wllus  (Aue)  73. 
0ft  133  D Fardon  (Aus)  68. 7ft  P McOInley 
71.  Oft  Cho*  Saop-ho  (S  Kori  70.  69:  Park 
•tanvata  fS  KoT)  72. or,  D Qunakey  (US)  71. 
Oft  140  H Ctaydon  7ft  67:  J Daly  (US)  67. 
73:  J Van  da  Vsida  (Fr)  68, 71;  A Hunter  6ft 
71:  P Senior  (Abb)  09.  71:  6 Torrance  88. 
7ft  p mow  (US)  Oft  Ti;  C Parry  (Ana)  72. 
6ft  141  C PSaptml  (Thai)  72.  6ft  T price 


73.  Oft  14S  0 Cola  (Aus)  09.  73;  Hatan 
CMn-aheng  (Tsi)  09,  7ft-  R Groan  (Aus)  73. 
Oft  F Undgrsn  (Sms)  71.  71;  A Sherborne 
6ft  74  j Senior  (Aus)  71.  71;  P O'Malley 
(Aut)  72, 7ft  P Bum  7ft  Cft  J O'KmIo 
(US)  701  7ft  S Mori  (Japan)  74.  06:  B 
Langsr  (Oar)  0ft  74;  C Caveat  (FiJ  72. 7ft  J 
Townsend  (US)  Oft  74:  P MoWIrinnay  (Aus) 
72.  7ft  A Gd  64*01  (Aus)  73.  Oft  Kim  JUdD- 
duK  (S  tor)  72.  7ft  R AHSftfey  (Aw)  74,  fift 
J Singh  (India)  fift  7ft  Cfcva  Quart-toon 
(Stag)  75.  67.  143  U Ueuland  7ft  7ft  0 
Norman  (Aus)  71.  7ft  P Atflacfc  0B.  74;  3 


Ohm  (Aus)  70.  79;  L Westwood  79.  70:  U 
LUtcxi  68,  75;  Q NIcMaus  (US)  71.  72:  P 
Fowler  (Aus)  71.  72:  R Boxsll  73.  TO  D 
Robertson  71.  7Z  M Jonzon  (Swe)  71.  7ft 
Q Orr  71. 7ft  K Tomon  (Japan)  70.  73. 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  MASTERS  (Port  Ed- 
ward): Iteceud  wand  (SA  unless  stated)' 
1ST  W Wsetner  63.  66.  140  D Htaglna 
(Ire)  fift  7ft  I Palmer  70. 70.  C Williams  71. 
OS.  142  A Mednlclc  (OB)  71,  71;  F Oufnn 
Jnr  (US)  79. 69;  S van  der  Uerwo  72.  70;  Q 
Raid  72.  7ft  143  J McHenry  (Ire)  07. 76;  M 
ChrtsHe  (US)  07, 76.  C Davison  (GB)  70, 73; 
C Kamos  71.  7ft  L James  (GB)  7l.  72;  A 
Lovelsca  (OB)  7ft  71.  Alan  144  A 
McLean  71. 73;  U Archer  (Gfl)  74.  70. 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  (Melbourne): 
Sand-Rnata;  ■ Chang  (US)  M A Agassi 
US)  6-1.  6-4.  7-6;  B Backer  I Bar)  bi  M 
Woodlorde  (Aus)  6-4.  B-2.  6-0. 

I bta/A  Sanehe*  Vkarie  (USJSp)  bt  N 
ArandUM  Boiiegral  (USUHoth)  0-4.  2-6. 

I 6~z 

Hockey 

WOMEN'S  EUROPEAN  INDOOR 
NATIONS  CUP  (Glasgow):  Pool  A:  Oar- 
many  ft  Franc*  1;  Scotland  12.  Denmark  i; 
Germany  10  Denmark  1,  Scotland  4 Franc* 
ft  StanMnae  (after  two  matches);  Scot- 
land 4pts.  Germany  2,  France  2.  Denmark 
D.  Pool  Bt  Slovakia  ft  Spam  lO;  England 
10.  Austria  1;  England  11.  Slovakia  4; 
Spain  12  Austria  a ItiuAifi  Spain. 
England  4pta.  Slovakia,  Austria  Q. 

Cricket 

TBST  HATCH  (Adelaide:).'  Australia  502-6 
dec  {S  Waugh  170.  M Waugh  71;  I Heely  70; 
P ReilfeJ  56k  Sri  Lanka  60-0. 

Badminton 

BOOTH  KOREAN  OPEN  (Seoul);  Hnaft 
KJm  ftak-kyun  [S  tor)  M Las  Kwsng-jin 

R Wta^ifJn^itetotaqr'  (Inflo)  ~M  C 
HuntfS  Archer  (GB)  15-5.  13-15.  15-7; 
Cfaaah  Seen  UTTao  Kim  Hock  (Man  bt 
R Ratak/Chsw  Owen  Eng  (ual)  15-11. 
15-8.  Woman's  aami  finals:  Bang  Soo- 
-4msi  (8  tot)  bl  Zhang  Nino  (Chans) 
12-10.  12-ift  Yao  Van  (China)  bl  ton  Jl- 
-hyun  (S  tor)  11-7.  n-5.  DnuOtaa  tlnaft 
w Tnimi  Miflani  Hye  mk  (S  Kw>  b\ 
Kim  Shln-ycung/KIm  UH-hyang  (8  Kor) 
1-15,  15-n.  15-4.  Mhrnd  doubles  anrri- 


ffeudai  3 AroharA)  Bradbary  1GB1  bt  Khn 
Dong-mocnlQII  Younp-ah  (S  Korea) 
15-13.  16-ft  Par*  Joo-twna/Ra  Kymw— 
mkr  (S  Kor)  bl  N Pomtng/J  Wrujni  (QB) 
15-3,  15-5. 

Bowls 

WELSH  HASTENS  (LleneMl  Sam). An 

aisi  J Pifco  (Wales)  bi  A Thomson  (Emu 
T-7.  7-1.  7-4;  R Canh  |Scol)  bl  H Dull 
(Scot)  7-5,  3-7.  7-6  Final:  Prtea  bl  Cords 
0-7.  7-1,  7-8.  7-0 

Basketball 

NBAi  Washington  120.  Houston  65;  Detroit 
03,  Dallas  92:  Vancouver  106.  Toronto  101: 
LA  C/Ippar*  94.  Denver  93 

Figure  Skating 

EUROPEAN  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Sofia): 

Wnm—*B  short  Pframmm  1.  S Bonaly 

(Frj  Q6pis:  2,  I Slutskaya  (Rus)  1ft  ft  T 
Szawczsnho  (Gar)  1.5;  4.  U Butyrskaya 
(Rue i ftft  5.  E uashenko  (Ukrj  2.K  6.  V 
Gtwmeroll  (Fr)  3.0.  OBr  26.  S Main  13-0 
law  no)  quality  lor  final),  ten  rianoa  Itata 
1,  O GrUxchuk/E  Plow  (Rub)  2-Dpts;  ft  A 
Krylov /i/o  Owtannttov  (Rus)  4ft  3,  I Ro- 
manova/l  Yeroshenko  (Ukrl  84;  a.  M Arria- 
sina/G  Peuerai  (Fr)  7.S  5.  I Lnbateheva/I 
Avarfaukh  (Bus)  9.0  Aim*  11.  U Humph- 
reystp  Askew  (GB)  22ft. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WOMEN'S  WORLD  CUP  (Bastrtere.  It)- 
fltalian- 1.  S Net  (Ewllz)  imin  47.i5sec  2, 
M Oaaiar  (Swtc)  i -47.2ft  3.  P Wlbena 
(Swe)  1.47.40;  4.  ZStawell  (Aul)  1.47.44:  S. 
M Kloeralad  (tort  1.47.56. 

Ice  Hockey 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE]  Hartford  8.  Las  An- 
geles ft  Boston  4.  Tampa  Bay  3;  Montreal 
6.  Florida  2;  New  Jersey  ft  Washington  l; 
Detroit  4.  Ottawa  ft  Chicago  2.  Son  Joss  1; 
Colorado  ft  Vancouver  B'(0T). 

Chess 

HOOOOVBMB  TOURNAMENT  (Wijk  a an 
Zee.  Nairn  Round  10:  R Hubner  (Ger)  0, 
A Shirr*  (Sp)  1;  B Gotland  (Bela)  ft  M 
Adams  (Engl  & J Timm  an  Both)  0,  V Ivan- 
chuk (Ukrt  l;  L van  Wdy  (Noth)  ft  V Anand 
(hidj  ft  P Leko  (Hun)  ft  V Topalov  (Bui)  ft  J 
POM  (Neffi)  1.  A Drew  (Rus)  0:  S Thrtakov 
|RtK]  0. 1 Sokolov  iBok)  1. 1 enderu  tvwv 
chide  7:  Anand.  TodaIov.  Sokolov  ft  Alsee 
Adams  4ft 


Massive  task , . . McGhee,  who  has  landed  one  of  the  biggest  managerial  jobs  in  tbegame,  tries  to  pass  on  his  self-belief  at  training  before  today’s  game  at  Spurs  frank  babon 


Richard  Williams  on  Mark  McGhee,  who  left  a trail  of  controversy 
on  his  way  to  become  the  latest  ambitious  manager  at  Molineux 


U 


OYALTY.  Mark 
McGhee  says,  means 
different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  And  he 


success  and  the  recognition  it!  pass  a showcase  filled  with 


it’s  out  of  order  that  manag- 
ers who  get  a better  offer  to  go 
to  a bigger  dob  with  a greater 
chance  of  success  should  take 
that  opportunity. 

“What  I do  think  is  that  it 


brings,  and  I love  the  lifestyle  I memories:  the  caps  and  shirts  Should  be  under  same  sort  of 


that  comes  with  it' 


and  scrapbook  of  the  late 


■■^■should  know,  having  txlate  38-year-old  Glaswegian, 
made  a special  study  of  it  over  played  senior  football  for  six 
the  last  five  years,  while  dubs  in  Scotland,  England 
under  fire  from  the  support-  and  Germany,  winning  hon- 


McGhee.  a smart  and  artic-  Billy  Wright,  a handsome 


control  Managers'  contracts 
should.be  registered  with  the 


blue  vase  presented  by  Mos-  authorities  so  that  it’s  impos- 
cow  Dynamo  to  coznmemo-  sible  for  a club  to  sack  a mail- 


ers of  two  of  the  three  clubs 
with  which  he  has  been 
associated  in  his  short  but 
eventful  career  as  a manager. 

“Loyalty  is  for  supporters,” 
he  said  firmly  this  week  in 
his  small  office  within  Wol- 
verhampton Wanderers' 
sparkling  new  Molineux 
ground,  set  neatly  into  the 
northern  slope  of  the  town. 


played  senior  football  for  six  cow  Dynamo  to  commemo-  sible  for  a club  to  sack  a man- 
clubs  in  Scotland,  England  rate  their  visit  in  1955,  a bit  of  ager  without  the  amount  of 
and  Germany,  winning  hon-  silverware  given  by  Juventus  compensation  being  clearly 
ours  with  Alex  Ferguson's  after  a European  Cup  tie  in  defined,  and  equally  impossi- 
Aberdeen  in  the  early  Eight-  1959.  ble  Cor  a manager  to  leave  a 

ies.  for  whom  he  scored  a cen-  Adding  something  contem-  club,  during  the  period  of  his 


tury  of  goals  before  moving  porary  to  the  relics  of  the 


on  to  Hamburg. 

In  1991,  at  the  end  of  his  stantial  than  a jolly  Steve  The  troika  was  in  action  on 

second  spell  with  Newcastle  Bull  testimonial  soup  bowl  is  Thursday  morning,  taking  a 
United,  he  accepted  an  offer  the  challenge  set  to  Wolves'  training  session  on  a bumpy 
to  manage  Reading.  Recruit-  present-day  managers  by  Sir  pitch  at  RAF  Cosford.  a few 
mg  the  former  Spurs  and 
Chelsea  forward  Colin  Lee.  1 


defined,  and  equally  impossi- 
ble fbr  a manager  to  leave  a 
club,  during  the  period  of  his 
contract  without  the  payment 


past  something  more  sub- 1 ofa  transfer  fee/ 


The  troika  was  in  action  on 


where  he  went  to  ground  six  with  whom  he  had  shared  an  st  . :.nu  rt/oi/om  r\r 

weeks  ago  pursued  by  a bay-  apprenticeship  at  Bristol  City,  l—U ydJ ty  lof  / L lUf  p/ayt/io  U/ 


mg  pack  of  Leicester  City 
fans,  their  anger  aroused  by 
his  departure  from  Filbert 


as  his  assistant,  and  Mike 
Hickman,  who  had  spent  a 
dozen  years  coaching  in  Aus- 


Sfcreet  after  less  than  a year  in  tralia,  as  their  No.  3,  he  took 
charge.  "It  isn’t  for  players  or  die  club  to  the  Second  Division 


managers.  It’s  for  those  people 
who  watch  their  team  every  week ’ 


managers.  My  job  is  not  about  championship  in  1993-94. 
loyalty.  The  only  loyalty  I can  The  following  year  they 
offer  is  that  when  I'm  in  a job  were  lying  second  in  the  First 
HI  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  abil-  when,  with  six  months  to  go  on 
tty-  Loyalty  is  for  the  people  his  contract,  McGhee  for 
who  go  to  watch  their  team  Leicester,  taking  Lee  and  Hick- 
every  week  — win,  lose  or  man  with  him.  Eleven  and  a 


championship  in  1893-94. 

The  following  year  they  Jack  Hayward,  the  multi-  miles  outside-  Wolverfaamp- 
were  lying  second  in  the  First  millionaire  fen  who  took  over  tom  This  time  next  year  their 
when,  with  six  months  to  go  on  the  club  in  1991  and  began  to  own  centre  will  be  in  action, 
his  contract,  McGhee  tea  for  supervise  the  renaissance  nearer  to  the  town,  with  two 
Leicester,  taking  Lee  and  Hick-  from  his  tax  haven  in  the  Ba-  pitches  for  the  exclusive  use 


draw.  That's  loyalty." 

For  the  professional  it  is 
necessarily  a transferable 
commodity.  '1  played  for  lots 
of  clubs  and  1 gave  100  per 


cent  of  my  efforts  to  each  of  [ up  residence  at  Molineux. 


man  with  him.  Eleven  and  a hamas.  It  is  a challenge  that  of  the  first-team  squad,  and 
half  months  later,  with  Leices-  defeated  the  two  Grahams,  full  physiotherapy  facilities, 
ter  well  placed  for  a push  Turner  and  Taylor;  now  it  is  As  sub-zero  winds  blasted 
towards  the  Premiership,  the  McGhee's  turn,  motivated  by  their  temporary  quarters,  the 
troika  was  on  the  move  again,  the  same  ambition  of  which  players  prepared  for  this 
crossing  the  Midlands  to  take  Reading  and  Leicester  were  afternoon's  visit  to  White 
up  residence  at  Molineux.  the  beneficiaries.  Hart  Lane  by  rehearsing  the  1 


crossing  the  Midlands  to  take 


them,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  when  I signed  for  Aber- 


home  of  one  of  the  authentic 
"sleeping  giants''  of  English 


the  beneficiaries.  Hart  Lane  by  rehearsing  the 

The  point  about  loyalty,  be  triple  centre-back  system  — 
says,  is  that  those  who  are  two  markers  and  a spare  man 


deen,  for  instance,  Td  never  I football  but  at  that  moment  accused  of  lacking  it  are,  al-  — with  which  they  restricted 


been  to  the  town  in  my  life, 
never  even  played  there.  But  I 
went  there  and  gave  it  every- 
thing. That’s  what  I’ve  got  to 
offer.  For  me,  that’s  profes- 
sionalism. As  a professional 
I'm  doing  it  for  different 
reasons.  Fm  doing  it  because 
1 loved  football  because  I love 


fourth  from  bottom  of  the  First  most  by  definition,  the  ones  Aston  Villa  to  a single  goal  in 
— 18  places  below  Leicester  who  have  contributed  some-  an  exciting  Coca-Cola  Cup 
and  four  below  Reading.  thing  to  the  place  they  are  quarter-final  tie  earlier  this 

But  you  would  have  to  be  leaving.  “Most  of  the  manag-  month,  a performance  that 
blind,  or  a season  ticket  ers  who've  done  what  I did  showed  the  team  and  their 
holder  at  Elm  Park  or  Filbert  have  left  their  clubs  in  a bet-  fans  what  the  future  might 


Street,  not  to  see  what  drew  ter  state  than  they  found 


them  to  Molineux.  To  get  to 
McGhee’s  office  via  the  Mo- 


being  involved,  because  I love  ! lineux  foyer  it  is  necessary  to 


them,  whereas  the  ones  who 
get  sacked  leave  them  in  a 
worse  state.  So  I don't  think 


hold. 

“This  place  is  certainly 
more  like  the  Celtics  and  the 
Newcastles  of  my  career,” 


McGhee  said,  “where  you've 
got  a passion  in  the  town  for 
the  game  arid  the  club.  It’s  a 
way  of  life  for  them.  They 
only  came  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  a Saturday  afternoon 
but  between  five  o’clock  on  a 
i Saturday  and  three  o’clock 
the  next  Saturday  they  spend 
a lot  of  their  time  thinking 
and  talking  about  it  It's  dif- 
ferent from  somewhere  like 
Reading,  where  the  300  guys 
who  stand  under  the  shed  are 
like  that  hut  the  rest  of  the 
town  aren’t  This  is  ihe  atmo- 
sphere I enjoyed  playing  in.” 
“Union  Jack”  Hayward  has 
already  put  a fortune  into  the 
club.  Rebuilding  the  ground 
took  £15  million,  rebuilding 
the  team  £8  million  — the  dif- 
ference being  that  the  latter 
process  is  still  under  way. 

On  arrival  McGhee  and  his 
assistants  found  an  unbal- 
anced squad,  distorted  even 
ftirther  by  long-term  injuries 
to  key  players  like  Steve  Frog- 

gtt  and  Geoff  Thomas,  but 
ey  knew  that  the  money 
was  there  to  correct  it.  “Some 
of  the  figures  have  been  exag- 
gerated,” he  said,  "but  be- 
tween now  and  the  summer 
weT  have  spent  a bit  more.” 
Say,  the  same  again?  "No. 
Enough  to  take  it  into  double 
figures,  probably.  I don’t  need 
to  go  out  and  buy  six  players 
all  at  once.  I want  to  buy  one 
at  a time  and  fit  them  In 
gradually. 

“One  of  the  problems  here 
was  that  money  was  being 
spent  without  any  monitoring 
Of  how  successfully  it  had 
been  spent  Now  the  success 
of  each  signing  will  deter- 
mine what  happens  next. 
That’s  fine  by  me," 

The  imperatives  are  to  sort 
out  the  full-backs  (be  has  a 
right-sided  player  currently 
on  the  left  flank},  to  find  a cen- 
tre-back “who  can  drop  off 
and  get  the  ball  and  play”  (Jlrt 


Novotny,  a long-haired  26- 
year-dkl  with  25  Czech  caps  to 
his  credit,  was  on  trial  at  the 
chib  this  week,  with  a View  to 
a £500,000  move  from  Sparta 
Prague)  and  to  bring  in  mid- 
field players  “willing  to  get  be- 
yond the  ball  to  get  up  with 
the  strikers  or  beyond  them”. 

In  recent  weeks  the  present 
squad  has  been  playing 
“pretty  much  as  well  as  they 
can.  We’ve  had  some  difficult 
games,  we've  won  our  last  two 
league  games  but  we  scraped 
them,  really.  We’ve  got  to  start 
winning  convincingly  to  have 
a cfrunra  of  reaching  the  play- 
offs this  year,  which  is  riSt  an 
impossibility  if  we  can  get  two 
points-  a game  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  season”. 

Promotion  in  18  months' 
time  is  a mare  realistic  aim, 
by  which  time  further 
changes  will  have  been  made: 
•This  lot  can  do  better,  but 
not  so  much  better  that  they 
could  win  the  First  Division 
next  season  by  five  or  six 
points.” 

Seen  against  that  back- 
ground, today’s  FA  Cup  out- 
ing looks  like  light  relief. 
“Not  exactly,"  McGhee  said. 
"But  nobody’s  really  expect- 
ing us  to  beat  Spurs,  except 
maybe  ourselves,  and  It’s  a 
bit  of  a respite  between  all 
these  hard  league  games.  It 
gives  us  a chance  to  get  some 
coaching  work  done,  so  that 
we  can  go  into  next  week's 
match  against  Sunderland 
ready  for  another  push.  And 
beyond  all  that,  it's  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  and  play  at  White 
Hart  Lane.  It’s  astonishing  to 
me  that  Steve  Bull's  never 
played  there  in  his  entire 
career.  It’ll  give  the  players  a 
taste  of  what  it's  all  about” 

And  the  manager  too,  one 
could  not  help  thinking.  For 
however  loyalty  is  defined, 
his  hunger  must  be  the  keen- 
est of  all. 


Wmanager  Barry  Fry’8 
view  of  the  Norwichchair- 
man  Robert  Chase  after  the 
Coca-Cola  Cap  quarter- 
final  at  Carrow  Road  on 
January  10,  1996:  Bes 

nhiwHng  the  public.  " WB  V8 

all  seen  the  sort  of  money 
Norwich  have  taken  In  for 
players  but  it  hasn’t  been 
spent  on  the  team.  Thatis 

mairing  the  job  more  dtm- 
colt  lor  the  manager.  I 
don’t  think  Gary  Megson 
has  got  a cat  in  hell’s 
chance.  The-  chairman 
should  put  his  hand  in  Ms 
pocket  a bit  more  often. 
Everyone  in  the  world  says 
the  chairman’s  wrong  — 
bar  himself.  He  wants  to 
take  a long,  hard  look  at 
himself  in  a mirror,” 

Fry  on  Chase  in  his  pro- 
gramme notes  for  the 
replay  two  weeks  later: 
“Robert  Chase  has  done  a 
magnificent  Job  over  his  10- 
year  reign.  He  has  taken 
them  from  obscurity  to,  at. 
one  stage,  one  of  the  best 
teams  In  Europe.  He  is  a 
shrewd  businessman  and 
has  raised  witilinns  from 
selling  home-grown  talent. 
I find  it  sad  that  some 
people  think  of  Robert  not 
In  terms  of  the  good  he  has 
done  for  the  club  in  10 
years  but  for  the  decline  of 
the  past  18  months." 

• According  to  the  Bir- 
mingham programme  edi- 
tor Ben  Hallam,  the  latter 
represents  Fry’s  true 
thoughts;  the  manager 
claims  he  was  misquoted 
originally  and,  especially, 
never  said  “cheating”.  Oh 
yes  he  did,  confirm  at  least 
three  journalists  present  at 
the  time,  who  Insist  Fry 
was  not  misquoted  at  alL  In 
fact  he  said  worse,  which 
was  strong  to  report. 

Never  mind  Bar™-  Most 
people  in  Norwich  know 
what  you  meant. 


cord  signing  to  make 

Chester  City  bought 
Marsh.  City  had  a 
point  lead  at  the  tjMj1 

Marsh's  Idiosyncratic  style, , 

far  from  helping  the  canse, 
disrupted  the  team  s sys- 
tem to  such  an  ^ent  tiiey 
finished  fourth.  Kevin  Ree- 
gan,  please  note. 


SEED  yesterday  about 


SURELY  the  only  con- 
ceivable reason  George 
Best  wants  to  manage  Ire- 
land is  because  whenever 
Jack  Charlton  was  photo- 
graphed during  his  reign  he 
seemed  to  have  a pint  of 
Guinness  in  his  hand. 
George  probably  thinks  it 
comes  with  the  job.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  too 
cruel  too  suggest  that  if 
George’s  application  were 
successful  he  would  imme- 
diately swap  the  long  ball 
for  a highball  and  change 
the  defence  to  a flat-on-rts- 
back  four. 


■JR,  SURELY  shome  mis- 
Ertake  Vinnie:  *T  need  to 
return  to  a big  club  again 
and  they  don't  come  bigger 
than  Birmingham." 


IN  LAST  Saturday’s  FA 
Trophy  game,  Blyth  Spar- 
tans cleaned  up  against 
Ashton  United  with  goals 
from  Proctor  and  Gamble. 
Yes,  it  would  have  been 
nice  had  they  got  Staines  in 


NO.  There  is  absolutely 
no  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  Damien  Hirst  has 
made  a bid  for  David  Platt. 


RICHARD  WRIGHT,  Ips- 
wich’S teenage  goal- 
keeper. would  do  well  not 
to  take  bis  manager  George 
Burley's  advice  literally: 
“He  could  go  on  to  be  an 
international  player,"  says 
George,  “but  he’s  got  to 
keep  his  feet' 1 on' , the 
ground.”  (spotted  by  Tony 
Russell  of  Middlesbrough). 


SOUTHAMPTON’S  Mat- 
thew ' ' Le  Tissier 
launched  Saintsweb  on 
Thursday.  Yes,  he,  has 
finally  found  the  Net.  * 


Whelan  the  front-runner 
for  vacant  Republic  Job 

RONNIE  WHELAN,  the  | cal  that  he  would  be  one 
Southend  United  player-  people  the  Republic 


■ ■Southend  United  player- 
manager.  yesterday  emerged 
as  a front-runner  for  the  va- 
cant Republic  of  Ireland  job 
when  he  was  given  permis- 
sion. by  his  club  to  speak  to 
the  Football  Association  of 
Ireland. 

Initially  the  First  Division 
club  turned  the  FA1  down 
when  it  approached  Southend 
to  talk  to  the  former  Liver 
pool  midfielder  about  suc- 
ceeding Jack  Charlton. 

But  Southend  had  a change 
of  heart  when  Whelan,  win- 
ner of  53  caps  for  the  Repub- 
lic, indicated  he  was  unhappy 
with  their  decision. 

"Whelan  has  made  an  excel- 
lent start  to  his  managerial 
career  with  us  and  it  was  logi- 


cal that  he  would  be  one  of  the 
people  the  Republic  would 
want  to  talk  to,"  said  John 
Adams,  the  Southend  United 
vice-chairman.  “We  think  it 
only  fair  for  Whelan  to  have 
talks  with  them  if  he  so 
wishes,  although  we  are  des- 
perate to  keep  him.” 

Whelan  is  under  contract  at 
Southend  until  1998,  having 
signed  for  three  years  at  the 
start  of  the  season. 

Wales  can  make  a winning 
start  to  their  World  Cup  qual- 
ifying campaign  with  home 
and  away  matches  against  the 
Group  Seven  outsiders  fop 
Marino.  Wales  have  never 
met  San  Marino  but  will  go 
there  on  Sunday.  June  2,  with 
the  return  tie  on  Saturday, 
August  31. 


Rugby  League 


Athletics 


Edwards  is  unbanned 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

THE  idea  that  there  is 
one  law  for  Wigan  and 
another  for  the  rest 
gathered  force  yesterday 
when  Shaun  Edwards  ap- 
pealed successfully  against 
suspension  while  Tony  Smith 
foiled  with  his. 

The  overturning  by  the  ap- 
peals committee  of  Edwards's 
one-match  ban  means  that  the 
Wigan  scrum-half  will  be  on 
parade  against  Bramley 
tomorrow,  when  he  will  play 
in  his  43rd  consecutive  Chal- 
lenge Cup  game,  the  run  of  42 
stretching  back  unbeaten  to 
January  1988. 

Bradford  Bulls,  who  bad 
cited  Edwards,  made  a diplo- 
matic statement  saying  that 
they  had  put  the  matter 
through  all  the  official  chan- 
nels and  it  was  now  out  of 
their  hands.  Privately  they 
were  seething.  “It  stinks," 
said  one  official  who  pre- 
ferred to  remain  anonymous. 

Smith,  an  underrated  half- 
back, has-  to  sit  out  Castle- 
ford's  televised  game  with  St 
Helens  today  and  his  absence 
could  mean  a first-team  debut 
for  Frano  Botica,  the  former 
Wigan  back,  who  has  recov- 
ered from  a broken  leg  sus- 
tained while  playing  for 
Auckland  Warriors. 


Botica  played  the  full  80 
minutes  for  Castleford's  Alli- 
ance team  on  Tuesday  at  St 
Helens,  kicking  four  goals, 
but  was  not  anticipating  play- 
ing senior  football  so  soon. 

After  Edwards's  appeal  the 
committee  issued  a statement 
saying  that  there  was  careless 
high  contact  with  Bradford 
Bulls'  Robbie  Paul  but  "tile 


Edwards  . . . relieved 


I Incident  was  so  lacking  in 
gravity  that  it  does  not  war- 
rant the  imposition  of 
punishment”. 

A relieved  Edwards,  who 
has  appeared  in  10  finals  and 
won  a record  nine  winners' 

* medals,  said:  “Obviously  Tm 
glad.  If  I hit  someone  I expect 
to  be  suspended  but  In  this  , 
case  I was  innocent” 

Carlisle’s  Stuart  Rhodes, 
meanwhile,  has  been  handed 
a five-match  ban  far  punching 
an  opponent  The  second-row, 
who  was  also  fined  £50.  was 
placed  on  report  by  the  Hali- 
fax referee  Nick  Oddy  during 
the  Cumbrian  side's  36-6  de- 
feat of  West  Bowling  in  the 
Challenge  Cup  third  round. 

Dewsbury's  South  African 
prop  Jaco  Booysen  will  miss 
tomorrow’s  fourth-round  tie 
with  London  Broncos  after 
being  suspended  for  one 
match  and  fined  £50  following 
his  dismissal  at  Salford  on 
Sunday  for  fighting. 

Salford’s  hooker  Peter  Ed- 
wards, who  was  also  sent  off 
for  fighting  in  the  same  game, 
escaped  a ban  and  is  free  to 
play  in  tomorrow’s  home  tie 
with  Fbatherstone. 

Hull  are  expected  to  de- 
mand £100,000  for  the  former 
Bradford  & Bingley  winger 
Paul  Sterling,  who  foiled  to 
turn  up  for  training  this 
week. 


May  dates  for 
Wigan  v Bath 

1 /1/IGAN  and  Bath,  the 
Kir  two  leading  rugby 
clnbs  of  the  past  decade, 
have  pencilled  in  two  dates 
in  May  for  their  alternate- 
code  encounters. 

The  first  game,  to  be 
played  under  rugby  league 
rules,  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  May  8 at  either 
of  the  soccer  grounds  at 
Maine  Road,  home  of  Man- 
chester City,  or  Goodlson 
Park,  home  of  Everton. 

The  second  match  is  due 
to  take  place  on  Saturday, 
May  25  under  rugby  union 
conditions.  The  organisers 
had  hoped  to  stage  the 
game  at  Twickenham  but 
tJbe  Rugby  Football  Union  , 
yesterday  said  there  were  ! 
no  plans  for  such  a fixture.  I 
Cardiff  Arms  Park  is  the 
organisers'  obvious  target 
as  an  alternative  venue. 

So  far  neither  the  Rugby 
Football  League  nor  the 
RFU  has  given  the  venture 
its  official  approval  The 
RFL  “agrees  in  principle" 
while  the  RFU  says  it  does 
not  support  the  games  but 
cannot  stop  them. 

A Scottish  consortium  is 
attempting  to  wrest  control 
of  the  Super  League  club 
Workington  with  the  aim  of 
launching  rugby  league  in 
the  borders  at  Galashiels 
during  the  summer. 


Broncos  on  Dewsbury  trail 
attempt  to  lasso  Mather 

LONDON  -BRONCOS  pre- 1 and  St  Helens  are  less  easy  1 
pare  for  their  Challenge  calculate. 


Bullock  and  Hylton  fire  first  shots 
in  the  one-lap  race  to  Atlanta. 


kpare  for  their  Challenge 
Cup  tie  at  Dewsbury  under  a 
players'  triumvirate  with 
their  eye  now  on  another  tro- 
phy — the  England  centre 
Barrle-Jon  Mather,  writes 
Paid  Fitzpatrick. 

Earlier  this  week  Mather 
failed  in  a High  Court  attempt 
to  gain  his  release  from 
Wigan  in  order  to  join  the 
Australian  dub  Perth  West- 
ern Reds,  reawakening  the 
Broncos'  interest  in  him. 

Their  football  manager 
Robbie  Moore  said  yesterday: 
“We  were  waiting  for  clarifi- 
cation of  toe  legal  position 
and  now  that  the  player  has 
to  return  to  this  country  we 
will  be  making  further  inqui- 
ries. We  are  always  interested 
in  acquiring  top-class  players 
and  BJ  certainly  comes  into 
that  category.” 

The  Broncos'  trio  of  Kevin 
Langer,  Terry  Matterson  and 
Tony  Rae  are  preparing  the 
side  in  a week  in  which  the 
Under  New  Management 
signs  also  went  up  at  War- 
rington and  St  Helens. 

The  Australian  coach  Gary 
Grienke’s  midweek  exit  from 
London  should  not  prevent 
the  Broncos  from  dispatching 
the  First  Division's  bottom 
club  in  their  fourth-round  tie. 
But  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  changes  at  Warrington 


and  St  Helens  are  less  easy  to 
calculate. 

Things  for  Warrington 
could  scarcely  get  worse. 
They  have  lost  their  last 
seven  games  but  should  res- 
pond positively  at  Oldham  to 
the  presence  of  their  distin- 
guished new  football  execu- 
tive Alex  Murphy  and  head 
coach  John  Dorahy.  - 

The  first  task  of  the  pair  is 
to  lift  a side  devoid  of  confi- 
dence. Included  in  their  run 
of  defeatswas  the  humiliating 
80-0  beating  by  St  Helens  in 
the  Regal  Trophy.  Oldham’s 
recent  run  of  five  wins  out  of 
six  might  count  for  little. 

Shaun  McRae's  brief  with 
St  Helens,  who  meet  Castle- 
ford  in  today's  televised  game 
at  Wheldon  Road,  is  slightly 
different  The  Australian  will 
not  find  his  players  lapsing 
confidence  but  he  might  find 
j them  still  coming  to  terms 
with  toe  messy  dismissal  of 
Eric  Hughes  last  week. 

The  outcome  could  depend, 
on  whether  players  who  had 
great  respect  for  Hughes  have 
got  that  unfortunate  episode 
out  of  their  systems.  As  toe 
Saints'  captain  Bobby  Gould- 
ing  says,  they  really  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion. Castleford  could  be 
boosted  by  the  return  of 
Frano  Botica.  who  has  recov- 
ered from  a broken  leg. 


Stephan  Bierley 

ON  THE  eve  of  the  first 
major  indoor  meeting  of 
the  season  two  of  Britain's  i 
most  talented  young  runners 
Marie  Hylton  and  Guy  Bull- 
ock yesterday  acknowledged 
that  mast  of  their  mates  ha h 
taken  up  football  as  a possible 
route  to  wealth  and  stardom. 

“Soccer  just  has  a bigger 
profile,"  said  the  20-year-old 
Bullock,  who  before  he  won 
the  1993  European  Junior 
400m  gold  medal  in  San  Se- 
bastian had  attended  toe  Liv- 
erpool soccer  school  of  excel- 
lence. "It  was  sheer  skill  all 
movement  and  passing.  No 
wonder  Liverpool  are  one  of 
the  top  sides  In  the  country.” 
Bullock,  who  also  played 
rugby  union,  had  a tough  de- 
cision to  make.  The  victory  in 
Spain  was  a huge  encourage- 
ment to  his  ambitions  bat  the 
past  two  years  have  seen  him 
thwarted  by  injury  and  ill. 
ness. -He  hopes  that  is  now  be- 
hind him  and,  like  Hylton,  19 
and  the  European  Junior 
400m  champion  last  year,  is 
aiming  for  an  Olympic  place. 

This  afternoon;  in  the  Great 
Britain  versus  Russia  match 
in  Birmingham,  Hylton  and 
Bullock  wm.  have  one  eye  on 
Atlanta  and  one  on  each 
other,  for  they  both  know  that 


to  get  to  the  OlympiJi  even 
^ relay  teanH&Tte 
tough.  \ 

"We  have  to  knock  qliite  a 
few  pwple  off  their  perSes." 
Mid  Buifoek.  They  ixSude 
Mark  Richardson,  fiflfrjt  the 
World  Championshil  in 

gartw — year-  w*r 

Black.  Du'ame  Ladek>T?«^ 


Bullock^  training  partner 
Dave  Grmdley,  the  UK  riord 
holder.  T 

Grindley  has  been  plaiued 

tSSLvS?7  since  1992J  al- 
though this  winter,  accowinp 

to  Bullock,  has  "never  traced 
Better . 

^Far  away  from  Britain’s  Si- 
tenan  wind  blasts  LfrSrd 
ptfistie  began  his  trackbLi. 
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SOCCER:  FA  CUP  FOURTH  ROUND 


David  Lacey  examines  the  weekend’s  matches  and  tries  to  untangle  some  twists  of  fate  on  the  road  to  Wembley 

Spurs  regain  a goal  and  a goalkeeper 


IT  WOULD  be  stretching  a 
pouit  to  say  that  yester- 
day's decision  by  Uefa  to 
lift  the  European  suspen- 
sions on  Tottenham  Hot- 
spur and  Wimbledon  for  field- 
ing weakened  teams  in  the 
Intertoto  Cup  was  a victory 
for  common  sense.  If  common 
sense  had  really  prevailed 
this  bureaucratic  excuse  for  a 
summer  pools  schedule  would 
never  have  been  promoted 
from  its  30-odd  years  of  obscu- 
rity in  the  first  place. 

At  least  Spurs  are  back  on 
fiunillar  ground.  That  is  to 
say  they  can  now  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  FA  Cup 
having  appealed  successfully 
against  yet  another  ban,  this 
time  with  the  Football  Associ- 
ation on  their  side  instead  of 
glowering  in  the  opposite 
comer. 

European  football  next  sea- 
son was  never  Wimbledon's 
priority,  given  their  quest  for 
Premiership  survival,  but 
once  England  had  been 
docked  a place  in  the  Uefa 
Cup  the  value  of  a spot  in  the 
Cup  Winners'  Cup  was  en- 
hanced. In  fact  Wimbledon's 
chances  of  reaching  the  last 
16  in  the  FA  Cup  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  knee  injury 
that  threatens  to  keep  Jun- 
inho  out  of  Middlesbrough’s 
attack  this  afternoon. 

Tottenham  will  decide  on 
tbe  fitness  of  their  defenders 
Wilson  and  Mabbutt  before 
their  fourth-round  tie  at  home 
to  Wolverhampton  Wander- 
ers today  but  at  least  Walker 
has  recovered  from  his  stom- 
ach bug  and  retains  his  place 
in  goal. 

The  attacking  presence  of 
Sheringham  and  Armstrong 
should  be  enough  to  see  off 
Wolves.  A win  for  Tottenham 
this  afternoon,  followed  by  a 
favourable  draw,  would  con- 
siderably reduce  their  Cup 
odds. 

So  would  a further  culling 
of  some  of  the  other  strong 
bets.  The  early  departures  of 
Newcastle  United.  Arsenal, 
Blackburn  and  Sheffield 
Wednesday  have  already  left 
more  room  fbr  Spurs.  Liver- 
pool, Manchester  United. 
Chelsea,  Aston  Vina.  Leeds, 
Nottingham  Forest  and  Ever- 
ton,  the  holders,  to  bustle  in. 
Should  one  or  more  of  these 
teams  go  out  over  the  next  72 
hours  the  field  will  begin  to 
look  wide  open. 

Yesterday  three  fields 


proved  to  have  been  too  wide 
open  to  the  latest  freeze  for 
ties  to  go  ahead  on  schedule. 
After  early  inspections  the 
matches  at  Ipswich,  Coventry 
and  Swindon  were  called  off. 
Plunging  temperatures  and 
the  threat  of  more  snow  could 
lead  to  fiuther  postponements 
this  morning. 

For  the  Endslelgh  League 
whenever  the  ties  are  played, 
it  is  now  or  never.  Ten  First 
Division  teams  survived  the 
third  round,  along  with  six 
from  the  Second.  So  far  the 
shocks  have  been  provided  by 
Sheffield  United  and  Ipswich 
with  their  ousting  of  Arsenal 
and  Blackburn. 

Reading  and  Shrewsbury 
would  surpass  even  these 
achievements  by  removing 
Manchester  United  and  Liver- 
pool at  Elm  Park  and  Gay 
Meadow  this  afternoon.  Nei- 
ther result  is  very  likely,  how- 
ever, and  Reading  are  yet  an- 
other club  with  goalkeeping 
difficulties. 

With  Sheppard  out  and  Mik 
hailov  doubtful,  Hammond 
may  have  to  face  United  even 
though  he  is  suffering  from 
chicken  pox.  At  least  catching 
would  not  be  a problem. 

Port  Vale's  present  form, 
and  memories  of  the  Ever- 
ton’s  narrow  squeak  in  their 
third-round  replay  at  Stock- 
port.  suggest  there  is  more 
likely  to  be  a surprise  at  Goo- 
dison  Park.  Maybe  at  Burn- 
den  Park,  too. 

Bolton  Wanderers  are  vir- 
tually assured  of  a swift 
return  to  the  Endsleigh 
League  but  Burnden  will  be 
roaring  its  head  off  this  after- 
noon and,  while  Leeds  even- 
tually saw  off  10-man  Derby 
in  belated  style  last  time, 
Howard  Wilkinson’s  defen- 
sive wall  would  never  have 
done  much  fbr  Jericho. 

Meanwhile  Aston  Villa  are 
looking  a solid  cup  side  on 
two  fronts.  Already  in  the 
semi-finals  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup,  where  they  will  meet 
Arsenal  next  month.  Brian 
Little's  team  will  be  confident 
of  avoiding  Arsenal’s  fate  in 
the  FA  Cup  at  Sheffield 
United  tomorrow. 

Bra  mall  Lane  win  no  doubt 
be  seething  in  anticipation  of 
a further  fillip  to  offset  their 
First  Division  struggles  but 
if  Villa's  cup  pedigree  is  genu- 
ine. this  is  the  sort  of  tie  they 
should  win  with  little  left  to 
chance.  As  much  goes  fbr 
Chelsea  at  QPR  an  Monday. 


Shrewsbury  fear 
red  army  extras 


Shrewsbury  town 

expect  tbe  fourth 
round’s  smallest  crowd 
and  biggest  safety  concerns. 

For  the  game  against  Liver- 
pool at  the  Gay  Meadow 
today.  West  Mercia  police 
have  prepared  for  the  possi- 
bility of  an  influx  of  support- 
ers without  tickets  or  with 
forgeries. 

*7  am  very  concerned  about 
playing  the  match  here,"  said 
the  Shrewsbury  chairman 

Ray  Bailey. 

The  police,  in  conjunction 
with  tbe  Football  Licensing 
Authority,  have  set  a crowd 
limit  of  8,000,  though  there 
were  more  than  12,000  at  the 
fifth -round  game  against 
Arsenal  five  years  ago.  Liver- 
pool have  been  allocated  only 
2,000  tickets.  • 

The  ground  is  accessible  by 
only  one  side  street  known 
locally  as  “the  Narrows".  Bai- 
ley Is  concerned  that  the 
route  could  be  choked  by 
thousands  of  ticketless  sup- 
porters, making  access  diffi- 
cult. or  dangerous  for  those 
with  tickets. 

“We  are  fully  prepared," 


said  chief  inspector  John 
Bradbura,  “and  we  have  offi- 
cers coming  over  from 
Merseyside  to  assist  our  own 
force.” 

Liverpool  have  attempted 
to  dissuade  their  supporters 
from  making  a wasted  jour- 
ney. “We  have  made  it  clear 
we  don’t  want  people  going  to 
the  match  unless  they  have 
tickets,  and  we  are  showing  it 
live  through  closed-circuit 
television  at  our  ground,  *' 
said  their  chief  executive 
Peter  Robinson.  “But  the 
problem  is  that  we  have  fol- 
lowers from  all  over  the 
country,  including  a large  fan 
club  based  at  Shrewsbury." 

Shrewsbury  wanted  to 
switch  the  tie  to  Anfield. 
which  would  have  earned 
them  an  extra  £100,000  and  of- 
fered them  10.000  places  for 
their  own  supporters,  but  the 
FA  withheld  approval. 

“Ideally  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  tradition  of  the  FA 
Cup  and  play  matches  accord- 
ing to  the  draw,’’  said  an  FA 
spokesman.  “We  would  only 
consider  switching  it  if  the 
police  raise  objections.” 


ONE-CUP  WONDERS  WITH  THE  CHANCE  TO  TRIUMPH  A SECOND  TIME 


Singular  success ...  for 
Charlton  Athletic,  greatly 
assisted  by  this  save  from 
Sam  Bartram,  top,  in  their 
only  FA  Cap  success,  the 
triumph  over  Burnley  in 
1947;  for  Southampton, 
whose  team,  right  enjoy 
their  supporters*  acclaim 
on  the  traditional  open-top 
bus  tour  of  the  city  to  show 
off  the  trophy  after  the  1976 
win  against  Manchester 
United  through  Bobby 
Stokes*  goal;  and  for 
Ipswich,  whose  captain 
Mick  Mills  and  scorer 
Roger  Osborne  hold  the 
trophy,  left,  after  the  1978 
success  against  Arsenal. 


Chelsea  lead  eight 
in  the  running 


/NTHE  124-year  history  of 
the  FA  Cup  21  clubs  have 
won  file  trophy  only  once 
and,  though,  eight  of  them 
have  reached  this  season’s 
fourth  round,  the  draw  has 
kept  them  all  apart  So  the 
chances  of  1996  seeing  the 
number  of  One  Cup  Won- 
ders reduced  to  20  are  cur- 
rently quite  high. 

Chelsea  and  Leeds 
United,  although  both  are 
facing  away  ties,  look 
reasonable  bets  for  the  Cup 
anyway,  while  the  chances 
of  Coventry,  Wimbledon 
and  Southampton  should 
not  be  discounted. 

Charlton.  Ipswich  and 
Huddersfield  may  be  longer 
shots  but  every  possibility 
must  be  considered  in  a 
competition  once  won  by 
Old  Carthusians,  Oxford 
University  and  the  Royal 
Engineers. 


It  is  worth  noting  that,  of 
the  eight  clubs  mentioned, 
five  won  their  finals 
against  the  odds. 

Tbe  biggest  upset,  more- 
over. was  the  most  recent  — 
Wimbledon’s  defeat  of  Liv- 
erpool at  Wembley  in  1988 
— although  Coventry's  tri- 
umph over  Tottenham  a 
year  earlier  was  arguably 
the  most  dramatic. 

The  other  three  clubs  — 
Leeds,  Charlton  and  Hud- 
dersfield — were  all  in- 
volved in  poor  finals. 

Indeed  Huddersfield’s  en- 
counter with  Preston  at 
Stamford  Bridge  in  1922 
moved  one  observer  to 
write  that  the  crowd  were 
“badly  used  and  badly 
entertained  for  a three- 
shilling  admission**.  And 
they  did  not  even  have  a 
Jumbo  troiL 

• David  Lacey 


Charlton  Athletic 

Cup  winners:  1947 
(beat  Burnley  1-0). 
Fourth-round  opponents: 
Brentford  (home). 

CHRIS  DUFFY’s  goal  six  min- 
utes from  the  end  of  extra-time 
brought  the  Cup  to  The  Valley 
49  years  ago.  Only  an  extraordi- 
nary set  of  circumstances 
would  see  Charlton  in  the  final 
this  season  but  they  have  hit  f. 
rich  vein  of  scoring  form  and 
did  beat  Sheffield  Wednesday 
In  the  last  round. 

1996  proepectsc  SBm. 

Chelsea 

Cup  winners:  1970 
(beat  Leeds  United  2-1  in 
replay  after  2-2  draw). 
Fourth-round  opponents: 

QPR  (away). 

CHELSEA  created  history  in 
1970  by  winning  the  Cup  at  Old 
Tr afford  after  the  flTSt  Wembley 
final  to  go  to  a replay.  A better 
side  than  they  were  a year  ago, 
they  are  capable  of  going  back 
to  Wembley  and  winning  the 
trophy  alter  losing  the  linal  to 
the  Double  winners  Manchester 
United  in  1994. 

1996  prospects;  Strong. 


Coventry  City 

Cup  winners:  1987 
(beat  Tottenham  Hotspur  3-2). 
Fourth-round  opponents: 
Manchester  City  (home.  Feb  7). 
COVENTRY’S  dramatic  defeat  of 
Spurs  nine  years  ago  provided 
one  of  Wembley's  happiest  fin- 
als. and  Sutton  was  still  two 
seasons  away.  They  are  un- 
likely to  win  the  Cup  a second 
time  this  season  but  Ron  Atkin- 
son is  the  manager  for  the  big 
occasion  and  may  feel  Man- 
chester City  are  there  to  be 
taken  — eventually. 

1996  prospects:  SBght. 

Huddersfield  Town 

Cup  winners:  1922. 

(beat  Preston  North  End  1-0). 
Fouxtlwotmd  opponents: 
Peterborough  (home). 
HUDDERSFIELD  won  the  last 
pre-Wembley  final  through  a 
disputed  penalty  at  Stamford 
Bridge  and  against  a back- 
ground of  threatened  cuts  in 
players'  wages.  Peterborough 
have  their  own  history  of  Cup 
teats  but  Huddersfield’s  League 
form  suggests  a place  in  the 
last  16. 

1996  prospects:  SSm. 


Ipswich  Town 

Cup  winners:  1978. 

(beat  Arsenal  1-0). 
Fourth-round  opponents: 
Walsall  (home,  Feb  6). 

IPSWICH  may  be  nothing  like 
the  side  who  won  the  Cup  so 
impressively  in  1978  but  their 
victory  at  Blackburn  In  a Ihird- 
round  replay  will  stir  some  fam- 
iliar vibes  when  Portman  Road 
Is  playable.  Just  90  long  as 
Ipswich  remember  that  Walsall 
are  the  original  giantklllers. 
They  beat  Arsenal,  too. 

1996  prospects:  SBght. 

Leeds  United 

Cup  winners:  1972. 

(beat  Arsenal  1-0). 
Fourth-round  opponents: 
Bolton  (away). 

LEEDS  should  have  won  the 
Cup  more  than  once  but  Liver- 
pool did  tor  them  In  extra-time 
in  1965  and  Sunderland  glori- 
ously denied  them  the  retention 
of  the  trophy  in  1973.  Having 
won  2-0  at  Bolton  a month  ago 
they  ought  not  to  slip  up  today 
but  their  defending  is  erratic 
and  not  in  the  Cup-winning 
tradition. 

1996  prospects:  Good. 


Southampton 

Cup  winners:  1976. 

(beat  Manchester  United  1-0). 
Fourth-round  opponents: 
Crewe  (home). 

TWENTY -year-old  memories  of 
the  goal  from  the  late  Bobby 
Stokes  which  took  the  Cup  to 
The  Dell  are  still  warm,  and  the 
way  Southampton  saw  off  Ports- 
mouth in  the  third  round  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  old 
instincts  are  still  there.  But 
Dario  Gradl's  Crewe,  second  In 
the  Second  Division,  are  a good 
footballing  side  all  the  same- 
1996  prospects:  Fair. 

Wimbledon 

Cup  winners:  1988. 

(beat  Liverpool  1— 0J. 
Fourth-round  opponents: 
Middlesbrough  (away). 

THIS  WAS  Wembley's  most 
recent  major  upset  and  it  is  still 
hard  to  believe  that  Wimbledon 
won  that  day,  given  the  relative 
strength  of  the  teams  and  the 
way  Liverpool  had  played  that 
season.  But  win  Wimbledon  did. 
deservedly,  and  given  Middles- 
brough's recent  slump  they 
may  win  again  now. 

1996  prospects:  Fair. 


hv sc-  Asprilla  move  sub  rosa 


Ian,  Ross 


FAUSTINO  ASPRILLA 
returned  home  to  Italy 
yesterday  afternoon 
after  a brief  sojourn  on  snow- 
covered  Tyneside  which  may 
have  posed  more  questions 
than  it  answered  about  his 
proposed  transfer. 

Although  the  Colombian  in- 
ternational underwent  the 
statutory  medical  examina- 
tion .at  Newcastle’s  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hospital,  he  departed 
without  formally  committing 
himself  to  a £6.7  million  move 
from  Parma. 

■ Perhaps  significant  was  the 
.'manner  in  which  Newcastle 
; United’s  chief  executive  Fred- 
' die  Fletcher  played  down  the 
possibility  of  .Asprilla  being 
introduced  to  an  expectant 
media.  “A  press  conference 
: will  only  be  called  if  and 
7 when  all  the  paperwork  is 
j : completed.”  he  said.  “He  has 
gone  back  and  we  shall  now 
'make  an  application  far  the 
appropriate  work  permit” 
The  club  chairman  Sir 
‘ John  Hall  said  it  would  take 
around,  a fortnight  to  receive 
that  clearance  and  appealed 
for  patience  from  United’s 
fans.  “He  doesn't  speak 


English,  although  he  under- 
stands a little,  and  it’s  going 
to  take  time  for  him  to  settle 
in,”  said  Sir  John. 

“He  will  need  a translator 
and  he  is  bringing  a house- 
keeper from  South  America.” 

Any  sense  of  unease  at  St 
James'  Park  would  be  per- 
fectly understandable,  for  sev- 
eral major  deals  involving 
tirniperammial  foreign  play- 
ers have  collapsed  at  the  elev- 
enth hour  In  recent  times,  no- 
tably Everton’s  bid  to  sign  the 
celebrated  Brazilian  Muller. 

It  is  now  clear  that  David 
Batty  will  have  to  give  up  his 
entitlement  to  a loyalty  bonus 
if  he  wishes  to  move  between 
Blackburn  Rovers  and  New- 
castle. Although  Blackburn 
rejected  a bid  of  £3,5  million 
from  the  Premiership  leaders 
earlier  in  the  week,  they  will 
sanction  the  sale  of  the  for- 
mer England  international  if 
Newcastle's  offer  is  increased 
by  £500,000  and  if  Bally  offi- 
cially asks  fbr  a transfer. 

After  his  omission  from  the 
side  , last  weekend  it  is  un- 
likely Batty  will  play  for  the 
Lancashire  club  again,  but 
reports  that  be  has  effectively 
been  on  strike  for  the  past  few 
days  are  dearly  exaggerated. 

Batty  may  have  spent  pre- 


clous  little  time  at  Ewood 
Park  of  late  but  his  agent 
Paul  Stretford,  yesterday  ridi- 
culed the  suggestion  that  he 
had  deserted  the  English 
champions.  “He  has  not  been 
absent  without  leave  but  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  why  he  has 
not  been  at  the  club,"  he  said. 

Another  player  seemingly 
more  concerned  with  pounds 
than  performances  is  Ever- 
ton’s Vinny  Sam  ways,  who 
may  yet  decide  to  join  Bir- 
mingham City.  Samways 
foiled  to  agree  personal  terms 
despite  two  rounds  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  First  Division 
side’s  manager  Barry  Fry,  but 
a deal  could  still  be  struck  if 
Everton’s  asking  price  were 
to  drop  below  £1.5  million. 
Fry  is  also  interested  in  the 
former  Liverpool  midfielder 
Jan  Molby  who  has  completed 
a loan  spell  at  Norwich. 

Everton’s  goalkeeper  Nev- 
ille Southall  Is  shortly  ex- 
pected to  sign'  an  improved 
two-year  contract  which  will 

keep  him  at  Goodison  Park 
until  after  his  40th  birthday. 

• Southend  have  accepted 
Derby's  £750,000  offer  for 
their  full-back  Chris  Powell, 
contingent  upon  the  clubs 
agreeing  on  the  method  of 
payment 


A N Other 


TAKING  bis  name  from  a 
Union  general  of  hirsute 
fame,  this  skilful  Bristolian 
first  earned  recognition 
when  he  performed  half- 
time ball-juggling;  during 
an  early  televised  Euro- 
pean match.  While  his  play- 
ing career  never  quite  lived 
up  to  that,  he  brought  a 
degree  of  subtlety  to 
countries  Black  and  Strong, 
and  places  palatial  and  lu- 
pine. Then  he  went  home 
twice,  so  to  speak,  before 
performing  a final  O-tnrn. 
Lost  week:  Peter  Noble  (New- 
castle United,  Swindon,  Bum- 
ley,  Blackpool). 


TEAM  SHEET 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Eric  Cantona  (Manchester 
United),  tbe  coolest  head  at 
West  Ham  on  Monday. 


TODAY 

Bolton  v Leeds  United 

Cftrts  Falrclougti  returns  after  a t«o*nalch 
iupnn aicn  to  taco  hta  old  club  but  hs 
renew  defender  Gerry  Tasoarl.  who  has 
a Mo  served  e ben.  Is  unavailable  alter 
sunertng  an  enWe  m|ury  In  tralntnQ.  Leeds 
are  sun  concerned  over  the  fitness  of  the 
defenders  Tony  Dor  190.  Richard  Jobeon 
and  John  Pemberun. 

Charlton  v Brentford 

Chan  ton 'a  defender  John  Humphrey  la 
available  again  after  suspension  but  laces 
a struggle  to  displace  Sieve  Brown  who 
impreeead  in  the  4-t  mp  over  West  Brom 
last  week. 

Everlon  v Port  Vote 

Joe  Royle.  encouraged  by  two  successive 
away  wins,  names  an  unchanged  starting 
line-up  but  has  Andy  Hfnchcime  replacing 
David  Una wu  Hi  on  the  aubsUsitea'  bench 
tor  Ihe  holders.  Vale's  defender  Andy  Hie 
la  Struggling  lo  Shake  ofl  a ttsgh  Injury. 

Huddersfield  v Peturbrougti 

Huddersfield's  manager  Brian  Horton  has 
a Mi-strength  squad  to  astset  from  after  a 
earning  break  in  Spam.  The  winger  Rod- 
ney Rowe  is  likely  to  make  the  starting 
line-up  >1  Simon  Cotltna'a  expanse. 

Mtddlesbroagh  v Wimbledon 

Bom's  player-manager  Bryan  Robson,  has 
been  ruled  out  by  > calf  Injury  end  there  is 
adottol  about  the  Brazilian  Junmho  who  to 
■TIN  battling  to  shrug  att  the  toiee  tofcsy 
which  forced  tnm  lb  mtoa  last  week’s  S-i 
defeaf  at  Southampton.  Vlrtnle  Jones  may 
make  £ surprise  appearance  for  die  Dons. 

HottfaigtMm  Forest  v Oxford 

Forest  look  certain  to  be  without  their  cap- 
tain Stuart  Pearce  whs  picked  up  a calf 
tofury  at  the  England  training  session.  He 
Ukety  replacement  a the  Wales  interna- 
itonaJ  David  Phillips.  Second  division 
Oxford  trill  be  wflhout  captain  Ulks  Ford 
and  the  winger  Mark  Angel  who  have  : 


hamstring  imurlee.  Eighteen- year-old 
Sunni  Marsh  vnw  taka  over  trom  Ford. 

Reading  v Man  United 

First  Division  Reeding  are  racing  against 
brae  to  get  one  of  thee  goalkeepers  m. 
The  Bulgarian  Inlemauonal  captain  Bobby 
Mihaylov  has  a thigh  strain  and  laces  a 
fate  fitness  tael  while  Nicky  Hammond  to 
jusl  recovering  from  cfndwnpox.  The  goaf- 
keeper  Tony  Coton  and  Brian  McCbur 
have  been  added  to  u need's  squad. 

Shrewsbury  v Liverpool 

Shrewsbury's  goat  keeper  Paul  Edwards,  a 
iHHong  Liverpool  fan.  will  not  know  until 
shortly  before  ktdc-oB  tf  he  or  Tun  Clarke 
vriU  taca  the  cup  favourites.  The  Liverpool 
manager  Roy  Brans  socha  with  the  team 
that  hanmerod  Leeds  5-0. 

Southampton  v Crewe 

The  new  signing  Mark  We  Hera  is  in  line  lot 
ha  Saints  cup  debut  The  former  England 
rringor  is  e (parted  to  continue  In  place  at 
Nail  Heaney  who  m still  roubfad  by  sn 
ankle  Injury.  Crewe  will  be  without  the 
club  capuki  and  key  Central  defender 
Steve  Macau  ley  who  has  a groin  Injury. 

Tottenham  v Wolves 

Tottenham's  goaReeper  lan  Walker  has 
recovered  bom  the  stomach  upset  while 
Ihe  captain  Gary  Mabbun  and  CUva  Wilson 
have  nodi  been  declared  fit  alter  injury. 
Tm  cenrml  defender  Ned  Emblem  is  set  to 
be  recalled  by  Wolves. 

Wast  Ham  v Grimsby  Town 

dale  Gordon,  who  lies  fought  a two-year 
beMe  against  0 knee  Injury,  has  been  In- 
cluded in  West  Ham's  i&man  squad  which 
also  includes  Frank  Lampard  Jnr.  son  at 
the  assistant  manager  Frank  Lampard. 

TOMORROW 

Sheffield  United  v Aston  Vr8a 

Villa's  manager  Brian  Uma  retains  the 
side  warn  beat  Tottenham  2-1  on  Sunday 
wftieh  msene  that  Tommy  Johnson  will 
comtnue  to  play  behind  strtttare  Dwight 
Yoriw  and  Save  Milosevic. 


Scottish  preview 

Celtic  spot  a silver  lining 


THE  'weather  forecast  last 
night  was  as  keenly 
awaited  as  the  next  episode  of 
a soap  opera  as  Tennents 
Scottish  Cup  aspirants  won- 
dered bow  the  elements 
would  treat  their  prospects. 

With  only  three  of  the 
scheduled  14  venues  for  the 
third-round  ties  blessed  with 
undersoil  heating,  there  was 
widespread  anticipation  of 
disappointment 
It  was  around  Pittodrie  Sta- 
dium (where  Rangers  play 
Keith  from  the  Highland 
League).  Easter  Road  (which 
houses  the  all-Premier  Div- 
ision collision  of  Hibernian 
and  Kilmarnock)  and  Firhih 
(accommodating  Hamilton  v 
St  Johnstone)  that  the  opti- 
mism swirled  as  heavily  as 
the  snow. 

Celtic's  encounter  with 
Whitehall  Welfare  tomorrow 
afternoon  is  also  due  at  Eas- 
ter Road  and.  a blizzard  ex- 
cepted, should  not  be  at  risk. 
Arguably  the  most  intriguing 
tie  of  the  round  which  sees 
the  entry  erf  the  big  names 
into  the  competition  — that 
between  Motherwell  and  Ab- 
erdeen at  Fir  Park  — is  due  to 
take  place  next  Tuesday. 

Celtic,  as  holders  of  the  old- 


est trophy  and  the  most  pro- 
lific winners  in  its  122-year 
history,  are  probably  the 
most  fearsome  opponents  any 
small  club  could  draw  at  this 
stage.  Even  without  players 
such  as  Andreas  Thom  and 
Phil  O'Donnell,  both  recover- 
ing from  injury.  Tommy 
Burns's  resurgent  side  is  ex- 
pected to  be  far  superior  to 
the  amateurs  and  semi-profes- 
sionals from  the  Midlothian 
village  of  RosewelL 

"It  took  us  long  enough  to 
get  our  hands  on  the  cup 
again,”  said  Burns,  an  allu- 
sion to  last  May’s  final  vic- 
tory over  Airdrie  which 
brought  a trophy  to  Parkhead 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years. 
“We  intend  hanging  on  to  it 
Nobody  will  take  it  away 
without  severe  resistance.’’ 

Rangers  have  Stuart 
McCall,  missing  for  seven 
weeks  because  of  injury,  back 
in  their  team. 

"We  will  field  the  strongest 
side  available  to  us.”  said 
Walter  Smith.  "If  we  didn’t,  it 
would  be  like  the  gimmick 
betting  the  bookmakers  seem 
to  be  promoting  about  how 
many  goals  Celtic  and  our- 
selves will  score  — an  insult 
to  the  smaller  clubs." 
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Henry  Cooper’s  lament  for  boxing,  page  9 
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David  Lacey’s  one-cup  wonders,  pflfjji  ^ ^ 
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AGASSI’S  CONQUEROR  TO  MEET  BECKER  IN  AUSTRALIAN  SHOWDOWN 


dashes 

into 

final 


THE  FORCE  was  with 
Michael  Chang,  right, 
as  he  overcame  a limp 
challenge  by  the  defending 
champion  Andre  Agassi  in 
their  Australian  Open 
semi-final  yesterday. 

Chang  won  the  all-Ameri- 
can encounter  6-1,  6-4,  7-6 
and  meets  Boris  Becker  in 
tomorrow’s  final  after  the 
German  also  enjoyed  a 
straight-sets  success  over 
the  uxtseeded  Australian 
Mark  Woodforde. 

As  Monica  Seles,  the 
overwhelming  favourite, 
practised  for  her  final  with 
Anke  Haber,  Agassi  ap- 
peared to  be  going  through 
the  motions  for  much  of  his 
match  with  the  fifth-seeded 
Chang,  who  goes  into  bis 
third  Grand  Slam  final- 
Becicer  was  in  vintage 
form,  overpowering  Wood- 
forde by  6-4,  6-2,  6-0.  His 
last  Grand  Slam  victory 
was  here  five  years  ago. 


D«*lilnbMkM*8 
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Crossword  20,560 


Indispensable  to  all  crossword  addicts!  A copy  of 
the  brand  new  Collins  Thesaurus,  the  ultimate 
browser’s  wordfmdei;  will  be  sent  to  the  first  five 
correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  Guardian  Crossword 
No  20,560, 119  Farringdon  Road,  London  EC1R  3ER,  by 
first  post  on  Friday.  Solution  and  winners  in  the 
Guardian  on  Monday  February  5. 

Name 

Address 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across  I 


1  Mystify  backers  with  a 
month's  leave  (5) 

4 9 is  the  place  for  a film  (2,6) 
8 In  possession  of  Egyptian 
port  which  leads  to  a 
concession  (6,4,4) 

10  Almost  a gentleman? 
Chance  for  a meal  and  a 
show?  (5,3) 

If  A mountain  and  an  bland 
with  a European  magistrate 
(6) 

12  Rustic  who  can  turn  round 
and  taxi  back  (4-5) 

15  Imitate  the  sound  of  a hilf(5) 
17  Start  but  don't  set  off?  (5) 


18  Died,  employee  who  keeps 
his  eyes  open  (9) 

19  Inflection  could  be  happy  (6) 
21  Ship  gets  a hearing  from 

central  inspector  (8) 

24  Handel's  work  makes  old 
pound  note  clothe  Diana  in 
company  (8,6) 

25  Instrument  of  change 
among  leaders  of 
psychiatry  (8) 

26  See  23 

Down 


1 ,20  9 for  the  empty  stable? 

(6.6.5) 

2  Contents  of  big  box.  If  used 
for  vegetables  and  com 

(4.5) 


3 French  writer,  cat,  or  horse 

(5) 

4 Sequel  of  exploit  kilO, 
nothing  further  required 

(4,5) 

5 Note  from  a gM  (4) 

6 Compiler’s  hit  the  mark  as  a 

legendist  (4-5) 

7 Sphere  of  rational  or  ‘ 
irrational  number  (5) 

9 Secretly  ruled  by  Yorkist  or 
Lancastrian?  (5,3,4) 

13  New  Labour  action  for  sort 
of  gardens  (9) 

14  Study  of  senility  by  numbers 
reduced  to  logarithm  of  an 
unknown  (9) 

16  Apparition  of  elephant  as 
mammoth  (9) 

20  Seel  down 
22  Man  (Lati  n American)  is  a 
cause  of  sickness  (5) 

23,26 Various  trees  in  a lot  — 
Orange,  for  example  (4,5) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^59 


Euro  ban  lifted  but 
the  fight  goes  on 


Martin  Thorpe  finds  England  now  trying 
to  retrieve  the  docked  UefaCup  place 


Tottenham  and 
Wimbledon  had  their 
European  ban  over- 
turned by  Uefa  yester- 
day. Now  foe  English  soccer 
authorities  will  set  about  get- 
ting back  the  Uefa  Cup  place 
which  was  also  taken  away  as 
punishment  for  the  Intertoto 
Cup  fiasco. 

Uefa’s  decision  to  swap  the 
one-year  bans  for  fines  repre-. 
sented  a face-saving  exercise 
for  European  soccer's  govern- 
ing body  who,  in  many 
people's  eyes,  should  have  ex- 
onerated Spurs  and  Wimble- 
don totally. 

The  clubs  did  field  weak- 
ened teams  in  the  Intertoto 
but  the  Football  Association 
and  Premier  League  believed 
they  had  Uefa's  permission  to 
do  so.  This  was  one  of  the  cen- 
tral points  made  by  the  high- 
powered  English  delegation 
at  yesterday's  appeal  in 
Geneva. 

Uefa  had  spent  the  previous 
four  days  studying  the  com- 
prehensive submission  made 
by  the  FA  and  Premier 
League  and  yesterday  took 
only  20  minutes  to  downgrade 
the  clubs'  punishment  to  a 
£90,000  fine  for  Tottenham 
and  £60,000  for  Wimbledon.  It 
was  previously  agreed  that 
the  lines,  which  with  costs 
add  up  to  around  £180,000. 
would  be  shared  between  the 
20  Premiership  dubs,  who 
will  each  contribute  £9,000. 

"Based  on  the  facts  and  the 
comprehensive  documenta- 
tion, the  board  decided  that 
the  sanction  imposed  was  too 
severe,”  said  a Uefa 
spokesman. 

But  the  Tottenham  chair- 
man Alan  Sugar,  while 


relieved,  was  not  ecstatic.  “I 
don’t  see  this  as  a kind  of  vic- 
tory,” he  said.  "It  means  that 
we  have  a record  which  will 
remain  in  Uefa's.  archives  — 
If  you  like,  we'ye  taken  the 
rap  for  a gross  mis- 
understanding. ; 

"The  reason  we  entered 
was  to  protect  British  football 
from  tiie  punitive  measures 
[threatened  by  Uefa]  of  ban- 
ning all  our  clubs  from 
Europe  that  could  have  devas- 
tated the  game  in  this 
country. 

“It's  a bit  like  us  being 
accused  of  robbing  a bank 
when  we  hadn't,  then  being 
found  guilty,  but  then  being 
told  not  to  worry  because  foe 
police  would  pay  the  fine." 

Wimbledon,  too,  were  dis- 
appointed they  had  not  been 
cleared  totally.  uIfs  like  put- 
ting out  a fire  that  we  didn't 
start,"  said  Ned  Hammarn. 


brother  of  the  club's  owner 


Sugar . . . mixed  reaction 


Sam.  ‘The  fine  is  nothing  to 
do  with  our  club  but  Uefa 
couldn’t  baric-track.  We  did 
enter  in  good  faith  and  feel 
aggrieved.” 

Premier  League  clubs  have 
already  rejected  the  chance  to 
enter  this  summer’s  Intertoto 
Cup  but  have  not  ruled  out 
competing  in  the  future. 

The  FA  and  Premier 
League  will  now  go  about  foe 
delicate  task  of  trying  to 
retrieve  the  Uefa  Cup  place 
which  Uefa  bad  docked  foe 
Premier  League  as  earlier 
punishment  over  the  Inter- 
toto. "That  was  desperately 
galling."  said  Keith  Wiseman, 
an  FA  councillor  and  member 
of  foe  delegation,  “because 
the  place  we  lost  had  been 
given  to  us  for  fair  play  on  foe 
field  over  many  matches. 

"Also  it  was  an  administra- 
tive decision  taken  by  foe 
Uefa  executive  committee  al- 
most on  the  basis  of  about 
five  scrappy  bits  of  paper  they 
had.  It  wasn’t  a disciplinary 
hearing  at  all  with  any  right 
of  appearance,  representation 
or  appeal  despite  foe  fact  foe 
decision  will  affect  one 
English  club  to  the  tune  of 
several  million  pounds." 

Because  there  is  no  right  of 
appeal,  “we're  going  to  ask 
Uefa  gracefully  if  they  will 
reconsider.”  said  the  Premier 
League's  chief  executive  Rick 
Parry. 

It  will  be  a tricky  ma- 
noeuvre. Uefa  has  become  un- 
predictably  punitive  of  late, 
and  foe  English  delegation's 
decision  to  swallow  yester- 
day’s medicine  in  part 
reflected  the  desire  not  to 
upset  Uefa  any  further. 

Indeed,  Uefa’s  increasingly 
autocratic  approach  to  its 
powers  and  rights  is  becom- 
ing a cause  of  concern  among 
many  national  associations  in 
Europe- 


When  crossed 
lines  are  left 
to  a third  eye 


David  Lacey 


IMAGINE  foe  scene  at 
Wembley  on  Sunday  June 
30.  the  day  of  foe  1996  Euro- 
pean Championship  final. 
England  and  Germany  are 
level  at  2-2  and  foe  match  is  in 
its  1 00th  minute.  Suddenly 

Anderton  crosses  from  the 
right  and  Sheringham’s  shot 
hits  the  underside  of  the  cross- 
bar. Shearer,  instead  of 
following  up,  is  so  convinced 
that  the  shothas  bounced 
down  over  foe  line  that  he 
turns  away  in  celebration. 

The  Germans  protest  and 
urge  the  Swiss  referee  to  con- 
sult foe  nearest  linesman, 
who  appears  to  give  nodding 
assent  to  an  England  goaL 
But  the  Germans  are  still 
not  satisfied  and  foe  referee 
decides  to  consult  his  Third 
Eye,  an  official  watching  the 
television  replays  behind  bul- 
let-proof glass. 

He  decides  that,  even  when 
seen  from  all  manner  of  cam- 
era angles,  there  is  noconclu- 
slve  evidence  that  the  whole  of 
the  ball  has  gone  over  foe  Ger- 
man line.  So  England's  goal  is 
disallowed. 

“Was  it  over  the  line  or 
not?”  asked  one  writer  report- 
ing Hurst's  second  goal 
against  West  Germany  in  the 
1966  World  Cup  final:  “It  was 
all  a matter  of  speed  of  eye.” 

In  football  it  still  is.  but  for 
how  long?  This  week  Rugby 
League  announced  pianstn  in- 
troduce an  official  in  a moni- 
tor booth  for  all  televised 
matches  who  will  make  the 


final  decisions  on  controver- 
sial incidents. 

The  Football  Association 
has  reacted  coyly  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  a similar  system 
might  be  introduced  into  foot- 
ball; in  addition,  that  is.  to  the 
one  operated  by  Sky’s  Andy 
Gray,  foe  game’s  answer  to 
You’ve  Been  Framed. 

The  issue  of  making  deci- 
sions during  a match  after 
consulting  a television  screen 
is  quite  separate  to  the  ques- 
tion of  video  evidence  being 
used  in  disciplinary  hearings. 

Yet  the  feet  that  foe  Rugby 
League  made  its  announce- 
ment soon  after  Steve  Lodge, 


foe  referee  of  West  Ha®  ® 
match  against  Manchester 
United,  hadmiss^ftwo- 

ties  officials  face. 

Television  has  become  foe 
eyes  in  the  back  of  the  refer- 
ee’s  head  and  the  possibility  of 
making  this  official  is  surely 
worthy  of  debate.  For  only  by 
exploring  foe  logic  of  such  a 

proposition  can  footbattdem- 
onstrate  its  impracticability. 

Unlike  foe  rugby  codes,  soc- 
cer is  not  a stop-start  game.  Its 
attraction  lies  in  its  natural 
flow  and  crowds  become  impa- 
tient at  interruptions.  Rugby 
League  reckons  that  a deci- 
sion taken  off  a TV  screen  can 
be  reached  in  30  to  45  seconds. 

In  a football  match  this  would 
bean  age.  . 

IF  SUCH  a measure  were  to 
be  introduced  its  use  would 
be  limited.  For  even  now 
most  of  foe  decisions  refer- 
ees take  are  matters  of  opin- 
ion which  TV  may  challenge 
—and  often  does  in  such  mat- 
ters as  offsides  and  fouls  com- 
mitted around  foe  edge  of  foe 
penalty  area — but  not  neces- 
sarily disprove. 

Even  with  more  cameras  a 
Third  Eye  still  might  not  have 
been  able  to  show  whether  or 
not  Hurst's  shot  crossed  the 
line.  The  goal  Maradona 
punched  past  Shilton  in  the 

1986 World  Cup  quarter-finals 
would  have  been  disallowed, 
but  at  the  risk  of  God’s  wrath. 

Controversial  decisions 
used  to  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
luck  of  the  game  but  now,  with 
millions  of  pounds  sometimes 
at  stake  and  referees  in- 
structed to  caution  and  dis- 
miss where  once  they  merely 
awarded  free-kicks,  human 
error  is  Jess  acceptable. 

Yet  to  what  extent  can  TV  be 
allowed  to  right  . wrongs — in 
effect  take  over  from  the  refer- 
ee? In  Germany  two  Bundes- 
liga  matches  have  been 
replayed  because  foe  cameras 
proved  thaf'goals”  did  not 
actually  find  the  net,  but  such 
instances  are  extremely  rare. 

Perhaps,  when  digital  TV  is 
fully  operational,  the  answer 
will  be  to  station  Andy  Gray 
in  front  of  a screen  showing  10 
games  simultaneously.  As 
Pitchminder  General  he  could 
be  consulted  through  the  mo- 
bile phones  all  referees  would 
be  required  to  carry. 

Even  if  this  did  not  reduce 
the  number  of  controversies  it 
would  at  least  leave  foe  PMG 
more  sympathetic  to  the  tribu- 
lations of  Greek  air  traffic 
controllers  in  August. 


Freezing  weather  cuts  into  cups 
and  the  weekend  programme 


| HE  Big  Chill  has  already 
i frozen  out  three  of 
today’s  FA  Cup  fourth- 
round  ties  and  four  of  the 
fifth-round  Pilkington  Cup 
rugby  matches,  with  morn- 
ing inspections  the  rule  in 
most  other  places,  writes 
Chris  Curtain. 

Highfield  Road's  lack  of 
undersoil  heating  did  for 
the  all-Premlership  tie  pit- 
ting the  blue  Cities,  Coven- 
try and  Manchester.  But 
perhaps  the  biggest  disap- 
pointment came  in  the 
North-east  where  Rob 
Andrew  saw  his  return  to 


the  rugby  union  cei 
stage  go  into  cold  sto 
with  Newcastle’s  FIB 
ton  tie  against  Harleqtd 
The  other  FA  Cup  tit 
go  were  at  Swindon 
Ipswich,  with  Reading . 
mistic  that  their  plum  g 
with  Manchester  .Un 
will  go  ahead.  In  the  E 
lelgh  League,  the  game 
Watford  and  Colchester 
already  off.  < 

In  racing,  Lingfield’s 
weather  Flat  meeting  is 
only  survivor. 


Scottish  white -out. 


P»  Boll 


We  win  on  goal  difference 


BBB  RADIO 


GET  EXCLUSIVE  LIVE  COVERAGE  ON 


OF  EVERY  PREMIERSHIP  MATCH 
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INTERVIEW 


York's  other  I y Bruckner:  I Danger:  40  million  X I Could  Claudia 
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Kate  Atkinson  I became  a holy  fool  rnmmmm  I falling  rates  I the  Euro? 
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They  blew 
hot,  they  blew 
cold,  they 
see-sawed 
up,  then 
down.  Tony 
Blair  and 
John  M^jor 
lashed  out  at 
one  another, 
education  the 
battleground. 
But  who  came 
out  on  top? 
MICHAEL 
WHITE  scores 
the  bout  after 
a very  tough 
week  at  the 
despatch  box 


Head-to-head  in  the  House 


TlHE  Tories  are  al- 
ready proclaiming 
the  past  week  as  a 
turning  point — yet 
another  one — in 
the  Government’s 
bedraggled  fortunes.  They 
may  even  be  right  But  what 
was  indisputably  clear  by  yes- 
terday is  that  this  thing  is  get- 
ting personaL 
At  bottom,  Tony  Blair 
despises  John  Major  for  trim- 
ming with  every  passing  wind 
which  seeks  to  blow  his  cabi- 
net off  course.  John  Major 
thinks  TOny  Blair  is  a middle- 
class.  public  school  humbug 
whom  a street-smart  Brixton 
boy  can  beat 
Bach  thinks  the  other’s 
weakness,  personal  and  politi- 
cal. may  prove  crucial  4o  an 
increasingly  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  in  which  they 
will  be  tested  relentlessly  by 
their  opponents  and  a frantic, 
deregulated  mass  media  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  spin  doc- 1 
tors’ agendas. 

Hence  Blair's  refusal  to 
drop  Harriet  Harman  in  the  , 
face  of  uproar  on  the  Labour 
benches  aver  her  choice  of  dis- 
tant St  Olave’s  for  young  Joe. 
and  the  Labour  leader's  fear- 
less insistence  on  resuming 
the  offensive  over  education  at 
question  time  on  Thursday. 

“If  you  can’t  address  the. 
main  Issue  of  the  day,  you 
might  as  well  give  up."  he  ex- 
plained to  doubting  col- 
leagues, adamant  that  New  - 
Labour’s  message  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  diver- 
sity will  overwhelm  the  Gov- 
ernment’s tacky  record  long 
after  the  Harman  affair  and 

prime  ministerial  jibes  are 

footnotes. 

Yes,  it  had  been  his  “tough- 
est week”  so  far,  be  told  the 
Daily  Mirror  yesterday.  More 
significant  was  what  Blair 
said  next.  He  had  seen  Major's 
promising  to  stick  by  a 
position  “through  thick  and 
thin  — and  then  they  don’t. 

I think  that  does  more 


damage  to  credibility  than 
anything." 

"The  difference  between 
us, " he  told  Major  on  Tuesday. 
"Is  that  I will  not  buckle  under 
pressure."  Labour  MPs  got  the 
same  message  at  the  Hannan 
showdown  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  CPLP>-  There  1s  a 
Thatcheresque  self-certainty 
in  all  this:  Blair  as  Conviction 
Politician.  "He  has  balls  of 
steel,"  as  loyalists  put  ft 

Significant  too  was  Major’s 
response  to  Labour's  troubles, 
his  descent  into  personal 
attack,  a string  of  those  knee- 
in-groin  soundbites  he  pur- 
ports to  despise.  They  had 
Tory  MPs  genuinely  delighted 
at  his  dispatch  box  perfor- 
mance, not  once  but  twice. 
Evident  here  Is  a touch  of  wily 
Harold  Wilson:  Major  as  Tac- 
tical Opportunist. 

Perhaps  the  late  Colonel 
Marcus  Lipton  is  to  blame.  As 
Labour  MP  for  Brixton  since 
1945.  be  got  young  John  his 
first  ticket  to  the  Commons' 
public  gallery,  helping  to 
make  him  a teenage  politics 
junkie.  But  he  also  embodied 
what  Major  came  to  see  as 
condescending,  socialist  atti- 
tudes — almost  feudal,  he 


once  said — towards  ordinary 
people,  the  Harman  attitude  as 
he  now  sees  it. 

Thin-skinned  as  ever,  a 15- 
year-old  school-leaver  him- 
self, Major  hates  being  patron- 
ised, but  likes  to  be  liked. 
Blair’s  family  roots  land  his 
wife's)  are  as  Insecure  as  those 
of  the  Major-Balls.  But  the  sys- 
tem was  kinder  to  their  up- 
ward mobility.  The  Labour 
leader  emerged  a more  self- 
confident  winner,  albeit — 
thanks  to  his  father’s  dra- 
matic illness  and  his  own 
Christianity — well  aware 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  a loser. 

It  is  the  classic,  middle  class 
reforming  mould  which  will 
be  evident  on  Monday  night 
when  he  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury’s  explosive  Faith 
In  The  Cities  report  with  a 
speech  which  will  again  fea- 
ture education. 

So  the  personal  contours  of 
the  battle  are  clearer  than  a 
week  ago  and  Major  looks  to 
be  back  in  business,  at  least  by 
recent  baleful  standards — as 
Blair  always  knew  he  would 
be,  24  per  cent  poll  leads  not- 
withstanding. But  how  impor- 
tant will  this  week  look  when 
the  dust  has  settled,  let  alone 


in  hindsight,  when  the  votes 
have  been  counted  on  April  10, 
or  May  1.1997? 

For  Blair  it  has  not  simply 
been  a tough  week,  but  a bad 
week,  which  started  when  the 
Hannan  story  broke  last  Sat- 
urday. It  is  not  an  Old  Labour 
vs  New  Labour  row.  nor  a left- 
right  or  North-South  row. 
Though  there  are  elements  of 
all  three,  the  lines  are  mud- 
dled, as  they  often  are  when 
mucky  parental  choices  are 
involved.  Tottenham’s  Benue 
Grant  is  hardly  BlairUe.  Vot- 
ers are  divided  too. 

In  laying  his  own'anthority 
on  the  line  by  supporting  Har- 
man’s choice — “doing  the 
best  for  her  child" — rather 
than  engineering  her  resigna- 
tion. Blair  ensured  that 
Wednesday’s  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  meeting  would 
rally.  It  has  invested  so  much 
in  hun  as  the  vehicle  of  its 
election  victory  that  it  had 
rather  less  choice  than  Har- 
riet and  Jack.  Unity  is  all 

Harman  has  her  friends  and 
admirers  at  Westminster,  plus 
some  who  rallied  unenthusi- 
astically to  her  side  out  of  loy- 
alty. Below  the  surface,  how- 
ever, anger  remains 
widespread,  not  all  of  It  sour, 


egalitarian,  blokish  anger 
either.  "It’s  the  good  mother 
stuff  I hate,"  one  Labour  MP 
complained.  "She  wants  it 
both  ways,  to  put  her  child 
first  and  her  career  first1 ” 
Such  resentment  will  have 
its  say  in  November’s  shadow 
cabinet  elections,  if  they  are 
not  cancelled.  It  has  two  fur- 
ther ill  effects.  First,  it  costs 
the  Labour  leader  personal 
goodwill,  which  he  does  not 
have  in  abundance.  “When  he 
hits  trouble  in  government,  a 
lot  of  people  won’t  be  therefor 
him,”  says  one  leftwinger. 

N FACT  the  "Blair 
crushes  rebels”  spin  on 
his  speech  to  the  PLP 
came  from  an  Evening 
Standard  headline  writer, 
not  the  party  spin  doctors, 
who  were  offering  reporters  a 
more  emollient  “mood  has 
turned”  gloss  idler  realising 
how  much  ground  the  leader- 
ship had  to  recover  In  the 
PLP.  But  one  senior  MP  con- 
fided. ‘Tve  never  heard  a lead- 
er’s speech  worse  received. 
People  didn't  want  this  macho 
stuff.  They  wanted  something 
more  intellectual,  not  *0006 
more  unto  the  breach,  dear 
friends’.” 


Second,  the  row  enabled  the 
Tories  to  reopen  the  case 
against  New  Labour  as  the 
shiny  packaging  on  an  unre- 
constructed party,  eager  to 
stifle  voter-aspiration  with 
union  power  and  bureau- 
cracy. It  gave  them  the  hit 
they  seek  an  "stakebolding" 
too.  Conservative  Central 
Office  is  busy  this  weekend  on 
a new  "Hypocrisy  Watch”.  But 
the  idea  that  Blair  intends  to 
keep  hammering  away  at  edu- 
cation thrills  them.  “Yes 
please,”  they  chortle 
complacently. 

Thus,  the  absurdly  counter- 
productive attacks  made  on 
Harman  in  Wednesday's  NHS 
debate  helped  rescue  her.  Tory 
whips  lost  control  of  their 
troops.  That  sort  of  silliness 
amounts  to  a crucial  plus  for 
Labour.  If  the  cabinet  really 
thinks  (as  its  election  strategy 
session  did  midweek)  that  a 
combination  of  rising  dispos- 
able incomes  and  St  Olave’s 
will  rescue  them  this  time,  it 
is  dangerously  self -deluding. 

If  educational  opt-outs  are 
to  be  an  issue  then  we  will 
hear  more  about  the  cabinet* s 
kids,  most  cf  whom  (Major’s 

included)  were  opted-out  into 
the  private  sector.  As  Tory  MP 


George  Walden  never  tires  of 
saying,  no  wonder  the  state 
sector  in  Britain  feels  ne- 
glected and  its  test  results 
patchy. 

Several  of  the  week’s  other 
developments  must  give  the 
Tories  more  cause  for  pause 
than  Labour,  The  Blairista 
tone  of  Paddy  Ashdown's  call 
for  two  party ‘'two  term  co- 
operation on  Monday  night 
opens  up  the  nightmare  vision 
of  Lib-Lab  government  for 
years.  It  also  helps  shore  up 
Blair  against  his  own  left- 
wing.  though  Ken  Livingstone 
insists  radicals  in  both  parties 
will  unite  to  harry  him. 

Ireland  too  is  a mixed  bless- 
ing. Notwithstanding  John 
Hume's  indignant  charges  of 
foot-dragging  and  obstructive 
tactics  to  buy  Unionist  votes 
at  Westminster.  Major  looks 
statesmanlike  on  the  peace 
trafl.  If  all-party  talks  materi- 
alise as  the  ceasefire  holds,  it 
could  yet  win  him  a timely 
pre-election  Nobel  Peace 
nomination. 

Blair  has  been  supportive, 
but  It  will  be  Major’s  triumph. 
Yet  his  brisk  rewriting  of  the 
Mitchell  report  this  week  in 
favour  of  an  elected  forum 
caused  anger  beyond  the  Em- 


Hollow,  applause  for 
Major  the  matador 

Can  Prime  Minister’s  Questions  be 
reformed?  SIMON  HOGGART  doubts  it 


Prime  Minister’s  Question 
Time  these  days  resembles  a 
televised  bullfight.  The 
aficionados  In  the  ring  applaud 
each  elegant  pass  and  deadly 
thrust,  while  the  viewers  find  it 
disturbing  and  even  disgusting. 


Those  of  us  Watching  John  Major 
demolish  Tony  Blair  twice  this 
week,  live  from  the  press  gallery, 
felt  Major  had  never  been  more 
effective.  I doubt  if  viewers  at 
home  thought  the  same. 

Like  many  ancient,  cobwebbed 


British  traditions.  Prime 
Minister’s  Question  lime  is  a 
recent  invention.  Gladstone  and 
Churchill  never  faced  it 
Macmillan  was  the  first,  though  it 
was  a courteous  affair  In  those 
days  with  MPs  often  genuinely 
seeking  information. 

It  was  Harold  Wilson  who  saw  it 
could  be  used  as  an  election  tooL 
His  assaults  on  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  were  never  broadcast,  but 
they  cheered  the  troops  behind 
him  mightily  and  helped  rebuild 
Labour  morale. 

Margaret  Thatcher  called  the 
session  her  "hotline"  to  the 
British  people  and  cancelled 
lunch  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
to  prepare  every  possible  answer. 

There  were  always  two  separate 


audiences.  Each  side  wants  their 
leader  to  succeed  on  their  terms; 
how  the  other  lot  responds  Is  of 
more  marginal  importance.  So 
last  Thursday  Blair  pleased 
troops  with  a more-or-Jess 
coherent  statement  of  the  case 
against  the  Government  on 
education.  Tories  had  a different 
agenda;  they  wanted  Major  to 
cash  in  ruthlessly  on  Harriet 
Harman,  and  that  he  did. 

But  there  is  now  a third 
audience,  at  home.  TO  them,  jokes 

such  as  Major’s  "the  leader  of 

the  Opposition  and  1 have 
something  in  common  -—we  don’t 
Invite  John  Prescott  to  our 
meetings” , may  seem  cheap 
debating  points,  however  much 
MPs  howl  with  joy.  TV  reporters 


cannot  say  “the  Prime  Minister 
wiped  the  floor  with  Mr  Blair” 
even  tfhe  did,  and  on  TV  a point 
must  be  hammered  home  or  else  it 
hasn’t  been  made  at  all.  And  TV 
news  is  both  brief  and  egalitarian, 
so  each  stroke  of  Major's  bad  to  be 
answered.  No  wonder  honours 
were  at  least  shared  on  the  six 
o’clock  news,  and  some  of  os  felt 
Blair  won. 

There  are  periodic  attempts  to 
reform  Prime  Minister’s 
questions.  Major  has  tried  half- 
heartedly, and  Blair  has 
suggested  a single  30  minute,  in- 
depth  session.  These  plans  won't 
work;  the  pressures  of  the  modern 
permanent  election  campaign  will 
see  to  that.  Meanwhile  we  should 
sit  back  and  enjoy  the  fight. 


erald  Isle,  underlining  the 
risks  of  failure. 

By  contrast  the  news  from 
Europe,  that  the  timetable  for 
a single  currency  by  1999  is 
slipping  amid  Franco-German 
recrimination,  looks  like  a 
vindication  not  for  Majorite 
activism,  but  a gnosticism.  So 
it  is,  and  the  continuing  snip- 
ing against  Ken  Clarke  must 
make  party  managers  grateful 
for  a respite. 

But  it  also  costs  the  Prime 
Minister  one  of  the  best  cards 
in  his  election  hand,  just  as 
the  Soviet  collapse  cost  the 
Tories  their  tried-and- tested 
defence  ace  in  1992.  As  the  bol- 
dest of  the  surviving  one- 
nation  Tories,  Clarke  will 
remain  a target  anyway.  Yes- 
terday's Sun  reported  that  the 
chancellor  was  bad-mouthing 
Major  for  saddling  him  with 
the  £28  billion  public  spend- 
ing splurge  before  the  last 
election. 

The  day  before  the  FT  was 
saying  that  Clarke  had  been 
isolated  at  the  cabinet's  elec- 
tion strategy  session  and  be- 
having "like  a man  who  is 
doing  his  last  job  as  be 
damned  well  pleases."  Both 
stories  were  hotly  denied,  but 
someone  is  plainly  out  to  en- 
sure Ken  is  irredeemably  dam- 
aged goods  when  the  oft-pre- 
dicted leadership  contest 
finally  materialises. 

By  comparison.  John  Pres- 
cott’s evident  irritation  over 
Harriet  and  St  Olave’s  is  small 
beer.  Prescott  is  no  Tony 
Blair,  no  bourgeois  asceticism 
for  him.  But  nor  is  he  George 
Brown,  an  erratic  timebomb 
waiting  to  go  off  in  public  after 
a couple  of  halves.  He  may 
even  be  more  disciplined  than 
Clarke,  his  fellow  jazz  buff. 

If  anything,  that  is  the  com- 
fort Blair  loyalists  take  from  a 
hair-raising  week-  The  line 
held,  as  it  must  if  the  wily 
Brixton  boy  is  to  be  beaten-  A 
case  of  Major-Balls  versus 
Steel  Balls  from  here  to  poll- 
ing day. 


Painful  blocked  sinuses? 

Let  double  action  Sinutab  lend  a hand. 

, I 

Pressure:  from  blocked  sinuses  can  cause  severe  pain  and  headaches.  Specially  formulated  Sinutab  with  Its  double 
action  acts  quickly  to  relieve  the  pain  and  ease  the  congestionlWhat's  more,  Sinutab  Nlghtime  will  also  aid  restful  sleep. 
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THE  reality  behind  the  will-they- 
won’t-they,  pre-nuptial  dances 
among  aspirant  members  of 
Europe’s  monetary  union  club  is  that  as 
long  as  the  present  economic  slowdown 
doesn’t  turn  into  a full-blown  recession 
the  project  will  probably  go  ahead.  Every 
other  day  seems  to  bring  a change  of 
emphasis.  Earlier  this  week  reports  that 
influential  people  like  Valery  Giscard 
d’Estaing,  former  French  president, 
were  haviiig  doubts  about  meeting  the 
Maastricht  criteria  on  time  were  greeted 
joyfully  by  Tory  Euro-sceptics.  They  saw 
it  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  strict 
timetable  laying  down  that  countries 
must  form  a credible  currency  union  by 
1999,  before  establishing  a single  cur- 
rency by  2002.  Today  the  prospects 
change  yet  again,  with  Ian  Traynor’s 
report  that  Germany  remains  strongly 
committed  to  launching  the  single  Euro- 
pean currency  on  schedule  in  three 
years’  time,  but  will  not  agree  to  water- 
ing down  the  strict  terms  for  entry,  even 
if  that  means  only  a hard  core  of  EU 
members  joining  initially. 

This  is  difficult  to  square  with  yes- 


terday's admission  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment that  the  slowdown  in  economic 
growth  will  push  the  country’s  budget 
deficit  up  to  3.5  per  cent  this  year  com- 
pared with  the  3 per  cent  deficit  laid 
down  at  Maastricht.  If  this  carries  on, 
Germany,  which  is  very  keen  to  join, 
won’t  qualify  on  her  own  strict  criteria, 
while  the  UK  which  isn't  keen  to  join 
will.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  what  you 
mean  by  strict  application  of  the  Maas- 
tricht criteria.  Euro-spin  doctors  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  it  isn’t  nearly  as 
black-and-white  as  its  critics  suggest 
Article  104c  allows  the  Commission  to 
decide  whether  a deficit  in  excess  of  3 per 
cent  is  “exceptional  and  temporary”  or 
whether  a deficit  “exceeds  government 
investment  expenditure”,  implying  that 
deficits  caused  by  investment  spending 
might  be  dealt  with  more  leniently  than 
those  caused  by  consumption  outlays.  So 
if  Germany  or  France  had  a budget  defi- 
cit above  the  3 per  cent  ceiling  but  found 
their  economies  were  suddenly  expand- 
ing as  Europe  moved  but  of  its  cyclical- 
downswing  they  would  quality.  But  if  the 
current  slowdown  in  activity  turns  into 
a full-blown  recession  then  all  bets  would 
be  off  and  the  timetable  would  have  to  be 
extended  or  even  abandoned.  It  is  easy  to 
paint  a disaster  scenario  by  extrapolat- 
ing the  woes  of  a few  European  compa- 
nies in  difficulties  like  Fokker  and  Oli- 
vetti compounded  by  masochistic  fiscal 
retrenchment  by  governments  risking 
social  disturbances  in  order  to  board  the 
Maastricht  bus.  But  where  otherwise  are 
the  siren  signs  of  recession?  Companies 
are  very  profitable  by  historic  standards 
and  are  not  suffering  from  the  really 


heavy  stockbuilding  which  presages  a 
slump.  Inflation  is  cowed  if  not  actually 
dead,  with  no  imminent  sign  of  resur- 
gence. Europe  has  been  hit  by  a world- 
wide slowdown  aggravated  by  fiscal 
retrenchment  But  just  as  the  US.  is 
recovering  from  a similar  slowdown, 
there  is  no  reason  in  principle  why  the 
same  shouldn't  happen  to  the  EU. 
France,  now  sporting  a healthy  trade 
surplus,  has  just  recorded  her  second 
year  of  positive  growth  (around  2.5  per 
cent)  and  seems  set  on  keeping  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  Maastricht  timetable 
despite  last  year's  street  riots  which  ' 
seem  to  have  faded  a bit  from  govern- 
mental memory.  Germany  has  lowered 
interest  rates  several  times  and  has 
agreed  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a trend- 
setting “confidence  pact”  with  unions 
and  employers  under  which  lower  taxes 
on  employment  are  to  be  traded  for  in- 
creased jobs  (though  not  necessarily  in 
manufacturing  industry)-  Bonn  is  urging 
EU  governments,  employers  and  trade 
unions  to  do  something  similar  in  order 
to  create  millions  of  new  jobs  over  the 
next  few  years.  Europe  may  have  fallen 
quite  a bit  behind  the  US  in  terms  of 
exploiting  the  information  revolution 
and  it  may  he  loaded  with  expensive 
social  overheads  but  there  is  still  life  left 
, in  the  old  dog  yet  If  Germany  wants  to 
be  surer  of  economic  revival,  there  is  a 
simple  solution.  It  should  drop  interest 
rates  still  further  in  concert  with  other 
leading  European  countries.  There  could 
be  no  better  advertisement  for  eventual 
union  than  displaying  a bit  more 
togetherness  during  the  critical  years 
leadinguptoit 


The  Importance 
of  being  Ernie 

AS  LOTTERY  mania  reaches  another 
. / ^crescendo  this  weekend,  let  us  pause 
to  take-  stock  of  what  — gambling  apart 
— has1- undoubtedly  been  something  of  a 
business  -success  story.  It  has  pulled  in 
£1.8  bipon  in  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
made  ra&Uonaires  of  dozens  of  anony- 
mous jliidple,  bestowed  small  fortunes  on 
others  and  shelled  out  over.  £3  billion  in 
prizemoney. 

We  are  talking  about  premium 
bonds.'  Jhtroduced  by  Harold  Macmillan 
in  19%  they  have  offered'  "pursers  the 
chance'  of  pahicipa$ihg;ixi  alottery  with- 
out losing  their  stake  money.  Izl  theory 
this  ought  to  have  been  a stakeholders’ 
paradise,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  In  the  1980s 
and  1990s  they  bumbled  along  selling  a 
few  hundred  million,  a year  without  cre- 
ating any  national  excitement.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  hade  pyschological  view 
of  gambling  — that  deep  down  punters- 
prefer  to  lose  rather,  than  win  — had 
been  proved.  Without  the  prospect  of  los- 
ing all  its  money,  this  nation  of  gamblers 
was  just  hot  interested  in  these  bonds 
which  distributed  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  interest  payments  as  prizes 
but  which  allowed  you  to  keep  your 
stake.  What  kind  of  kick  is  that  supposed 
to  give?  Thai  along'  came  the  prospect  of 
the  lottery  which  could  have  blown  pre- 
mium bonds  out  of  the  water.  National 
Savings,  which  runs  them,  responded  by 
raising  their  largest  monthly  prize  to  £1 


, . cu0t  up  from 

mlffion.  Suddenly  during  the 

changes  to  m^e,T  fewer  P™*5  ef! 
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cording  to  the  * juggling  of 

in  the  Fmancud ^^professionals  Ra- 
the prizes  mea??J of  £20,000  can  no 
vesting  the  mf5?^getting  a more-or- 
longer  be  assured  ot  ® -ntped  return  of 
less  statisticahy  g^^r  number  of 
475  per  cent  from  tne  e & rate  corn- 
small  prizes  ayailabl  - cent 

obtainable  fr?m  3h  rf  may  have  lost 

«*  «=**  money 

dow5^?ed^”  Sf  lom^here.  The 

its  proceeds  are  spent  on  „ Trea- 
malfir  financed  from  taxation.  The  rrea 

surv  says  that  it  is  merely  recoup3££-S5 

by  the  lottery’s  success  (^e  &e  poois^ 

But  since  as  a result  of  the  iottery,  the 
G^eSnt  is  r^  m£1.8Mh«oa 
vear  from  premium  bonds,  thm  jmgu 
^O  loulger  holds.  There  is  a stong 
case  for  Kenneth  Clarke  to  exempt  lottery 
SSra  frSHS  to  rdrase  more  money 
for  good  causes.  Bat  don  t bet  on  it. 
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There’s  safety  in  numbers 


Searching  for  a perfect  union  is  a 
problem  America  faced  in  the  late 
1 8th  century,  one  that  has  parallels 
for  Europe  and  the  single  currency, 
argues  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT. 
Illustration  by  PETER  TILL 


Benjamin  Franklin 
observed  during  the 
Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787  that 
it  had  been  difficult 
a t times  to  know  whether  the 
sun  was  rising  or  setting  on 
the  American  union.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  Europe 
today,  as  it  tries  to  decide,  as 
America  was  then  deciding, 
whether  and  how  to  go  beyond 
•‘a  league  of  friendship"  to  "a 
more  perfect  union". 

The  parallels  between 
America  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury and  Europe  in  the  late 
20th  are  distant  but  in  some 
ways  intensely  relevant  The 
most  important  is  that  the 
American  un  ion  was  consoli- 
dated in  an  atmosphere  or  im- 
pending danger,  by  men  with 


Smallweed 


CONSERVATIVE  Cen- 
tral Office  has  un- 
veiled a new  cam- 
paign on  the  back  of 
Labour's  embarrassment 
this  week  which  is  aimed  at 
polntingont  differences 
between  what  Opposition 


a sharp  sense  that  their  conti- 
nent was  vulnerable  to  the 
worst  kind  of  developments  if 
it  did  not  organise  itself  prop- 
erly to  meet  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal threats.  That  this  is 
true  of  Europe  is  a lesson  only 
just  being  re-leamt,  so  accus- 
tomed Is  the  luckier  half  of  the 
old  continent  to  the  idea  that 
its  safety  and  prosperity  can 
never  be  seriously  harmed. 

Europeans  learn  of  the  lat- 
est obstacles  to  monetary 
union  with  a certain  weari- 
ness but  perhaps.  Inside,  with 
the  beginnings  of  a slow  pan- 
ic. It  is  obvious  that  somebody 
has  got  something  wrong. 

That  something  could  be  the 
■‘timetable”  — dreaded  word 
— for  one  money,  or  the  means 
that  have  been  chosen  to  pre- 


politicians do  and  what 
they  say.  This  is  such  a ter- 
rific Idea  that  Smallweed 
has  decided  to  copy  it  and 
launch  its  own  version: 
“That's  what  we  call 
hypocrisy.1” 

For  example,  what  about 
the  five  Conservative  MPs  . 
who  were  on  their  feet,  bait- 
ing Ms  Hannan  during  last 

week's  health  debate  in  the 
Commons:  Hartley  Booth, 
Robert  Hughes,  Patrick 
Nicholls,  David  Tredlnnick 
and  Graham  Riddick. 

Of  course,  this  indignant 
quintet — members  of  the 
hang  ’em,  fit®  'em,  back-to- 
basics  brigade  to  a man — 
have  had  their  own  brush 
with  inconsistency  over  the 
years:  lovesick  “poems”; 
adultery;  drink  driving; 
cash  for  questions  and  cash  i 
for  questions,  if  I remember 
rightly.  All  together  now: 
THAT'S  WHA T WE  CALL  HY- 
POCRISY! Further  sugges- 
tions welcome.  A bottle  of  . 
champagne  for  the  best-  ! 


pare  for  a single  money,  or  the 
single  money  project  Itself.  If 
they  were  frank,  most  Europe- 
ans would  admit  that  they  do 
not  know  what  one  money 
would  mean,  for  their  own 
wealth  and  security  as  indi- 
viduals, for  that  of  their 
countries,  or  for  that  of 
Europe  as  a whole  Equally, 
they  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  if  all,  or  some,  states  of 
the  union  retain  their  sepa- 
rate currencies.  Money,  after 
all,  is  a mystery , but  it  is  a 
mystery  on  which  life  itself 
depends.  House,  pension,  sav- 
ings, job.  business:  money 
touches  everybody  and  every- 
thing, long  before  the  general- 
ities of  national  and  economic 
sovereignty  are  broached  in 
high-minded  discussion. 

If  our  leaders  are  misman- 
aging this  matter,  then  we  are 
indeed  in  trouble.  Interest- 
ingly. money  matters  bore 
hard  on  the  American  states 
in  the  period  between  Inde- 
pendence and  convention. 
There  was  a recession,  unreli- 
able paper  money  floating 
| about  and  vast  problems  of 
debt  which  even  led  to  vio- 
lence and  rebellion.  Ameri- 
cans like  Hamilton  were  quite 


THERE  are  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  Harriet 
Harman's  decision  to 
send  her  son  to  St  Olave’s 
grammar  school.  Wasn't 
the  Oratory  good  enough  for 
the  lad?  And  why  would  a 
supposedly  enlightened  lib- 
eral couple  send  both  tbelr 
offspring  to  single  sex 
schools,  one  of  which  oper- 
ates a strict  policy  of  reli- 
gious segregation?  This  is 
the  1990s,  after  all.  Curious. 

But  the  biggest  mystery 
about  the  affair  Is  that  if  the 
schools  In  Southwark  are  so 
bad  why  has  the  former 
head  o f the  cotmcxTs  educa- 
tion committee,  ex-Labour 
councillor  John  McTernan, 
just  been  given  a job  by  Har- 
man as  her  special  policy 
adviser? 


WORD  reached  the 
soon-to-be  priva- 
tised Gatwick  Ex- 
press (the  nation’s  most 
over-priced  rail  journey  at 
£8.90  for  a 30-minute  trip) 


clear  that  economic  growth 
would  be  crippled  unless  there 
was  a fuller  union.  But  the 
similarities  do  not  end  there. 
The  American  states  came 
together  because  they  sensed 
both  danger  and  opportunity. 
There  was  danger  from  the 
continued  machinations  of 
Britain  and  France  on  their 
flanks,  and  from  the  Indians. 
There  was  an  opportunity  of 
expansion  to  the  west  that 
could  only  be  effectively  ex- 
ploited by  a union  of  states. 
Without  union,  the  American 
states  would  survive,  but  they 
would  not  uniformly  prosper, 
and  they  would  not  be  masters 
of  their  own  fates. 

George  Washington  wrote 
in  1780,  at  a time  when  Amer- 
ica was  loosely  confederated, 
“We  are  attempting  an  impos- 
sibility and  very  soon  shall 
become  (if  it  is  not  already  the 
case)  a many-beaded  Monster, 
a heterogenous  Mass  that 
never  will  or  can,  steer  to  the 
same  point  The  contest 
among  the  different  states 
now,  is  not  which  shall  do 
most  for  the  common  cause,  • 
but  which  shall  do  least” 

There  is  certainly  a case  for 
saying  that  the  dangers  Euro 


that  the  Sussex  airport  is 
about  to  welcome  more 
flights  from  Africa.  This  set 
eager  executives  thinking 
about  how  to  tap  this  new 
market  and  make  our  Afri- 
can friends  feel  at  home. 
The  resulting  abomination, 
or  should  that  be  marketing 
master-stroke,  is  expected 
on  platform  14  at  Victoria 
station  soon:  a train  painted 
to  look  like  a zebra. 

THERE  appears  to  be  no 
end  to  Michael  For- 
syth’s desperation  to 
wrap  himself  and  the  anor- 
exic Scottish  Conservative 
Party  in  the  St  Andrews 
Cross.  The  Scottish  secre- 
tary was  spotted  this  week 

laying  a wreath  at  the 
statue  of  Robert  Bums  on 
London's  Embankment  for 
the  benefit  of  countless 
press  photographers.  This, 
in  case  you  didn’t  know,  is  a 
bit  like  rolling  your  easier 
egg  down  Edinburgh’s 
Royal  Mile  on  Christmas 


peans  face  today  are  of  a simi- 
lar order  to  those  faced  by 
Americans  then.  There  is  a 
power  to  the  East  In  the  shape 
of  Russia,  whose  future  dispo- 
sition toward  Western  Europe 
Is  more  and  more  a question, 
and  which  insists  on  bargain- 
tog  with  us  state  by  state, 
rarely  accepting  the  European 
Union  as  an  entity  with  which 
it  has  to  deal.  There  is  a fright- 
ening zone  of  instability  to  the 
south  and  south-east  that  de- 
mands concerted  measures. 
On  the  side  of  opportunity, 
there  is  the  new  Eastern 
Europe,  which,  like  the  west- 
I em  American  lands  in  Wash- 
ington’s day,  ought  to  be  gath- 
ered in.  While  it  remains  true 
that  a return  to  the  extreme 
confrontation  of  the  past  with 
Russia  Is  not  likely,  there 
could  nevertheless  be  an  un- 
happy. and  morale  undermin- 
ing standoff,  particularly  over 
Nate  expansion. 

Then,  there  are  our  weak- 
nesses as  individual  states. 
The  political  and  economic 
strength  of  all  European  soci- 
eties is  not  what  it  was.  Wher- 
ever we  look,  the  success 
stories  of  the  eighties  are  end- 
ing in  a degree  of  disarray. 


morning.  Presumably,  Mr 
Forsyth  knows  that  Janu- 
ary 25  was  Burns’s  birth- 
day. The  anniversary  of  his 
death  is  July  2 1 — which 
usually  tolls  during  parlia- 
ment's summer  recess. 

ALL  THIS  stuff  about 
free  movement  of 
labour  under  the 
single  European  market  is 
very  welL  But  it  doesn't  cut 
much  ice  with  officialdom  at 
the  Palazzo  of  Westminster 
as  they  seek  to  protect  MPs 
from  assorted  bomb-throw- 
ers who  have  not  yet  signed 
the  six  Mitchell  Principles. 
Joyce  Quin,  Labour  MP 
for  Gateshead  East,  recently 
applied  for  a Commons  pass 
to  allow  a young  volunteer 
to  gain  work  experience  in 
her  office  for  a couple  of 
months.  Normally  clearance 
would  take  about  three 
weeks.  But  the  volunteer’s 
name  is  Jean-Louls 
Gilbault. 

That  can  only  mean  one 


from  the  Italian  sarpasso  to 
the  British  adventure  in  pri- 
vatisation. Unemployment 
and  social  exclusion  weakens 
every  polity.  And  we  can  now 
see  more  clearly  the  weak- 
nesses ctf  both  France  and  Ger- 
many. Chirac’s  and  Juppfi’s 
troubles  suggest  that  the  long 
period  in  which  France,  with 
its  traditional  audacity,  was 
able  bo  act  forcefully  to  spite  of 
limited  resources,  may  be 
over.  As  for  Germany,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  German  econo- 
my show  other  Europeans — 
who  tend  to  a rather  lazy  de- 
pendence cm  German  success 
— that  there  are  limits  to  Ger- 
man wealth  and  German  com-  i 
petence.  The  Germans  have  j 
the  rices  of  their  virtues.  , 
Their  failure  to  high  technol- 
ogy industries,  exemplified  by  ! 
narmlpr-Ttomg'q  abandonment  i 

of  Fokker  anii  its  retreat  from 
serious  aerospace  work.  Illu- 
minates both  German  aver- 
sion to  risk  and  the  need  fix- 
Europe-wide  industries. 

Chriticisethe  Franco-Ger- 
man relationship  as  we  may— 
and  the  states  of  the  outer 
European  circle  have  had 
plenty  of  good  cause  to  do  so — 
there  is  no  denying  that  this 
relationship  is  vital  to 
Europe.  Nothing  rise  could 
take  its  place  should  it  begin 
to  fray.  France  and  Germany 
yesterday  both  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  the 
Maastricht  dates.  Thatcom- 
mltmentis  dubious,  an  index 
of  the  fear  of  failure  that  now 
grips  the  leadership  of  both 
nations.  But  no  one.  however 
sceptical,  should  wish  on 
Europe  the  dismal  scenario  of 
France  and  Germany  failing 
in  their  common  purpose.  A 
stogie  money  may  not  be  the 
best  solution  for  Europe.  But 
tf  there  is  to  be  a retreat,  it 

must  be  by  way  of  a coherent 
alternative.  An  unadorned 
collapse  does  not  bear  think- 
ing about 

President  Clinton  spoke  ■ 
this  week,  in  bis  State  of  the 
Union  address,  of  an  "Age  ctf 
Possibility".  He  wanted,  by 
this  phrase,  to  signal  that 
good  things  are  possible.  But 
the  truth  is  that  in  both 
Europe  and  America  bad 
things  are  as  possible  as  good 
ones.  Europe  might  reflect  on 
those  difficult  fraught  days  to 
Philadelphia  in  1787  not  be- 
cause the  American  and  Euro- 
pean cases  are  the  same  but  to 
rediscover  that  sense  of  dan- 
ger which  motivated  Ameri- 
cans. Their  union  was.  to 
large  part  a defensive  action 
; meant  to  secure  the  future  of 
states,  which,  not  much  ear- 
I Her,  John  Adams  had  de- 
scribed as  displaying  such  "a 
diversity  of  religions,  educa- 
tion. manners,  interests ...  as 
it  would  seem  almost  impossi- 
ble to  unite  in  one  plan  of  con- 
duct” But  it  was  possible.  An 
American  style  union  is  not 
the  answer  for  Europe,  but  we 
□eed  something  more  than  we 
have  now,  if  something  less 
than  would  be  implied  by  the 
American  model.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  Europe  can,  as 
Washington  put  it  “steer  to 
the  same  point”. 


Clive  talks 
tough  to  Tony 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


I HAVE  always  regarded 
GliveSoley,  Labour  MP  for 
' Hammersmith,  as  a 
thoroughly  radical  sort  of 
fellow  who  deserves  better 
treatment  from  his  leader.  If 
proof  of  this  proposition  were 
required,  Soley  delivered  it  on 
Wednesday  at  the  * 

Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
meeting  on  the  Harman  affair. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  called  on  Ms  Harman  to 
resign  because  ofher  decision 
to  send  her  boy  to  a highly 
selective  grammar  school.  But 
in  doing  so,  he  seems 
unwittingly  to  ha  ve  hit  upon  a 
radical  new  education  policy 
for  Labour  which  would 
simultaneously  upstage 
Gillian  Shephard  and  save  the 
taxpayer  lots  of  money. 
Gordon  Brown  must  have 
been  delighted. 

Soley’s  argument  was  that 
as  a lad  he  had  been  to 
precisely  the  kind  of  rough, 
tough  Inner-city  school  which 
Ms  Harman  was  seeking  to 
escape  by  sending  her  son  to  St 
Olave’s.  Violence  and 
bullying  had  been  the  norm, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
and  the  experience  had 
prepared  him  for  real  life  to  an 
extent  which  more  privileged 
schools  couldn't  have 
matched. 

If  Soley  is  right  about  this, 
the  duty  of  an  incoming 
Labour  government  is  plain. 
They  must  instantly  ensure 
that  all  state  schools,  and  not 
just  those  in  the  inner  cities, 
put  bullying  and  violence  on 
the  curriculum.  The  children 
cf  the  leafy  suburbs — the 
offspring  of  those  middle 
classes  for  whose  votes  Tony 
Blair  is  currently  bidding — 
should  no  longer  be  denied 
this  essential  training  for  the 
real  world. 

Soley  hhnelf  provides 
convincing  evidence  of  this. 
Having  left  his  ruffianly 
school  and  been  turned  down 
by  pretty  well  every 
university  in  the  land,  he 
eventually  got  into  Newbattle 
Abbey,  an  adult  education 


college  near  Edinburgh- 
There  was  no  holding  him 
after  that  Be  won  academic 
honours  from  not  one  but  two 
universities,  and  describes 
himself  as  "a  classic  late 
developer”. 

Mr  Blair  (who  went  to  a 
notoriously  ruffianly  school 
too)  will  be  grataful  for  that 
Clearly,  he  should  now  ask 
David  Blunkett  to  step  down 
so  as  to  make  way  for  a new 
education  spokesman  to  the 
person  of  the  visionary 
member  for  Hammersmith. 

□ THERE  has  always  been  a 
pleasing  zaniness  shout  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  especially  on 
its  letters  page.  Indeed,  a man  I 
know  claims  that  when  he  is 
putto  charge  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety 
after  the  revolution,  he  will 
immediately  send  for  a list  of 

everyone  who  has.ever 
written  a letter  to  the 
Telegraph  and  have  them 
shot.  Though  he  admits 
there’d  be  a few  injustices,  he 
reckons  that  at  a stroke  he’d  get 
every  potential  counter- 
revolutionary to  the  land. 

But  in  the  days  before  its 
present  editor  took  charge,  the 
paper  was  usually  funny  by 
mistake,  and  very  rarely  on 
purpose.  Under  Charles 
Moore,  however,  it  is  trying  to 
be  fUnny . The  results  are 
distinctly  odd. 

Thus  yesterday’s 
Peterborough  diary  claimed  to 
see  a striking  resemblance 
between  Simon  Heffer — until 
lately  the  Telegraph’s  Major- 
hating  deputy  editor  — - and 
the  13-year-old  Essex  girl  who 
runaway  to  marry  a Turkish 
waiter.  It  even  suggested  that 
the  runaway  might  actually  be 
young  Heffer. 

But  this  wasn’t  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  previous 
day’s  paper,  which  carried  a 


thing  to  eagle-eyed  custodi- 
ans: a foreigner.  "Since  the 
applicant  was  bom  in 
Fiance,  I should  warn  you 
i that  enquiries  in  this  case 
can  take  up  to  three 
months,"  wrote  the  deputy 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  his  Quto 
has  replied,  seeking  to 
assure  them  that  young 
Gilbanlt  is  not  a bomb- 
thrower.  but  the  nephew  of 
Daniel  Peneberan,  an  old 
Strasbourg  MEP  colleague, 
now  a Senator  of  France. 

SMALLWEED  whole- 
heartedly supports  a 
new  effort  to  rid  foot- 
ball in  Glasgow  of  sectari- 
anism but  fears  it  may  be 
heading  for  the  rocks. 

The  "Bhoys  Against. 
Bigotry”  campaign  was 
launched  earlier  this 
! month  by  Celtic's  chief  ex- 
ecutive Fergus  McCann 
after  a handful  of  his  team’s 
supporters  ignored  a min- 
ute's silence  for  the  6fi 
Rangers  fans  who  died  in 


the  Ihrox  disaster  25  years 
ago.  (Bad  taste  is  not  the 
preserve  of  Celtic  fans;  for 
years  the  Ibrox  legions  ap- 
peared to  believe  the  best 
way  of  spurring  their  team 
on  was  to  sing Wouldyou 
Ukea  chicken  supper,  Bobby 
Sands  V’  to  the  tune  of  She’ll 
be  Coming  Round  the  Moun- 
tain). 

"Bigotry  is  a problem  for 
society  and  regrettably  foot- 
ball is  all  tog  often  a vehicle 
for  people  to  promote  their 
extreme  views.  We  want 
rivalry,  not  hatred,” 

McCann  says  and  the  Celtic 
fans  are  right  behind  him. 
Some  have  taken  to  wearing 
T-shirts  bearing  the  slogan 
“Bhoys  Against  Bigotry — 

j Take  aHun  to  Mass". 

AS  THE  battle  of  New- 
bury enters  a new 

month,  defeatism  has  ' 
j enveloped  those  charged 
with  protecting  the  pro- 
posed by-pass.  Security 
guards  at  the  site  have  been  | 


- UlcU. 

the  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Herald  employed  the  word 
“puss”  to  address  members  erf 
her  staff.  Besides  implying 
that  the  ladies’  skirts  were  too 
short,  the  writer  also  proposed 
some  alternative  usages. 

Among  them  were  “mous- 
mous”,  "rabbit",  "munchkin” 
and  — no  kidding  — "I  am  an 

incredibly  lustful  person".  If 
this  fa  a sample  of  Mr  Moore’s 
sense  of  humour,  let’s  hurry 
back  to  all  those  Colonels  and 
Rear-Admirals  RN  (fttd).  They 
were  much  funnier,  as  well  as 
more  comprehensible. 

DTHE  death  of  Gerry. -Pitt’s 
wife  Susan  breaks  up  a 

SfffcPl  Partnership.  Lord 
fitt  is  rightly  praised  for  his 
courage  in  the  face  of  death 

threats  from  both  sets  of  : 

Ulster  killers.  But  Lady  Fitt 

was  just  as  brave. 
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OTHER  LIVES  15 


Hey,  waiter, 


THE  benches  at  the  back 
of  the  Cafe  desPhares 
on  the  Place  dele  Bas- 
tille are  covered  in  red 
leather  like  the  seals  in  the 
Cafe  de  Flore  In  Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prgs  where  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  Invented  existen- 
tialism  to  ease  the  hardships 
of  the  German  occupation. 

On  a winter  weekday  eve- 
ning, the  Phares’  red  leather  is 
about  the  only  cdne  that  *Hia 
dull-looking  refUge  opposite 
the  Bastille  Opera  House  ban 
become  the  philosophers’ 
salon,  taking  up  a distin- 
guished line  running  through 
Le  Procope,  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix,  the  Deux  Magots,  the 
Flore  and  a host  of  sub- 
parlours. 

On  Sunday  the  Bastille 


meeting  place,  the  name  of 
which  could  be  poetically 
translated  as  To  The  Light- 
houses, becomes  the  head- 
quarters ofMqrc  Sautet's  Cab- 
inet de  Philosophic  where 
intellectuals  gather  for 
revival  meetings.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  public  can  raise  a 
topic  for  discussion,  but  those 
short  of  thought  can  take  pri- 
vate lessons  on  how  to  think. 

Hie  most  frequently  raised 
subject  runs  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  philosophy  is 
deader  has  even  committed 
suicide,  not  an  entirely  aca- 
demic discussion  since  Gilles 
Deleuze.  author  of  Qu’estQue 
C'est  La  Philosophic? . worried 
so  much  about  the  matter  that 
he  recently  threw  himself  out 
of  a fifth  floor  window. 


another  round  of  big  ideas  OK? 


In  the  rich  tradition  of 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  (left)  and 
Bemard-Henri  L£vy 
(right),  PAUL  WEBSTER 
contemplates  a Paris 
cafe’s  decision  to  offer 
philosophy  to  its  regular 
drinkers  and  thinkers 


jSfr 


However,  a periodic  bout  of 
doubt  over  intellectualism  has 
been  resolved  during  a double 
occasion  when  Mr  Sautet,  a 
Sorbonne  professor,  whose 
best  known  book  is  On  Cafe 
Pour  Socrate,  took  his  follow- 
ers for  a packed  debate  at  the 
Odeon  Theatre  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Magazine  Litter- 
aire.  The  revue — in  a sell-out 
issue — had  already  decided 
this  was  the  most  dynamic  era 


PHOTOGRAPH  (flJQHT).  HERVE  BRUHAT 

for  abstract  thinking  since  the 
New  Philosophers  (Deleuze, 
Bemard-Henri  L&vy,  Andrg 
Glueksman  etc)  started  disman- 
tling Marxism  in  the  seventies. 

A superficial  count  of  philo- 
sophical schools  since  the 
Greeks  amounts  to  at  least  100 
Isms,  but  with  Pharism,  as  it 
might  be  called,  are  we  talking 
about  relevant  new  ideas,  or 
some  astute  self-publicising 
marketing  Inspired  by  the  pro- 


JK 


motion  of  the  New  Phi- 
losphers,  which  sold  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  books? 

According  to  Bernard  Le- 
fort,  a literary  editor  who 
worked  with  Francois  de  Ber- 
nard on  his  hyper-contempo- 
rary reflection  on  Le  Gouver- 
nement  De  La  Pauvrete, 
today's  philosophers  believe 
the  market  for  professional 
thinkers  is  unprecedently 
bullish. 


“There  isa  crisis  in  the 
moral  sciences,  but  Sautet  and 
others  1 ike  him  — Alain  Fln- 
kirlkraut.  for  instance — 
preach  that  philosophy  has 
more  relevance  to  everyday 
life  and  art  than  at  any  time  in 
history,”  Lefort  added.  “Book 
sales  of  philosophical  subjects 
seem  to  prove  the  theory.” 
This  is  a view  that  would 
not  be  disputed  at  Le  Cafe  des 
Phares,  overlooking  the  heart 


Gluttons  for  punishment:  Olestra  could  put  American  consumption  of  Catty  snacks, 
already  gargantuan,  on  to  a new  and  even  grosser  plane  photograph  dems  thorps 


It’s  the  American  dream  come  true,  a tasty  fat  you 
can  eat  for  ever  and  yet  never  put  on  weight,  the  sort  of 
wonder  product  dieters  the  world  over  have 
fantasised  about,  says  JONATHAN  FREELAND. 

But  Olestra  has  one  embarrassing  drawback, 
a slight  question  of  leakage . . . 


Eat 

until 


you  seep 


ANAL  leakage  and 

fecal  urgency  are  not 
words  that  go  well 
with  food.  Loose 
stools  and  abdominal  cramp- 
ing can’t  be  much  good  for 
business  either.  They  are  not 
sensations  one  would  want  to 
advertise  on  the  label  erf  a new 
product  Especially  when  the 
item  in  question  could  change 
the  way  we  eat  for  ever. 

Yet  this  is  the  price  Procter 
and  Gamble  will  pay  for  find- 
ing the  dieter’s  Holy  Graft- 
fet-free  fat 

This  week,  after  two  and  a 
half  decades  of  struggle,  the 
US  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration gave  P&G  a green  light 
to  market  Olestra,  the  wonder 
substance  which  cooks  and 
tastes  like  fat  — but  which 
passes  through  the  body  as  if 
it  were  fiat-free.  Within 
months,  the  company  will  be 
selling  Americans  crisps  and 
biscuits  that  taste  like  the  real 
thing,  hut  with  half  the  calo- 
ries and  a fraction  of  the  guilt 
Moves  to  bring  the  revolution 
to  Britain  are  expected  soon. 

The  decision  has  brought 
delight  to  those  who  see  Oles- 
tra as  a solution  to  the  eternal 
conundrum:  foods  which  are 
bad  for  you  taste  the  best.  But 
the  FDA’s  move  has  also 
drawn  fire  from  nutritionists 
who  say  Olestra  is  a “crazy 
substance"  that  could  cause 
cancer,  heart  disease  and 
even  blindness  in  the  elderly. 

That’s  in  the  long  term.  For 
now,  there  are  those  embar- 
rassing side-effects  including 
the  evocatively-named  fecal 
urgency  (defined  as  the  need 
to  go  right  now),  under  pres- 
sure, the  Feds  have  demanded 
that  Olestra  cooked  snacks 
become  the  first  food  item  in 


the  US  to  carry  a health  warn- 
ing: “Olestra  may  cause 
abdominal  cramping  and 
loose  stools.  Olestra  inhibits 
the  absorption  of  some  vita- 
mins and  other  nutrients." 

The  warning  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  one  of  the  greatest 
sagas  in  the  history  of  US 
food.  Secret  laboratories,  em- 
battled officials,  and  scien- 
tists with  a mission  have 
grappled  for  more  than  25 
years  to  satisfy  an  American 
public  that  wants  to  have  its 
cake  and  eat  it — to  consume 
what  it  likes  and  to  stay 
Hollywood  slim.  For  Olestra 
has  struck  at  the  heart  cf  two 
American  obsessions,  the 
twin  cravings  for  low  weight 
and  unfettered  pleasure. 

So  much  is  at  stake  that, 
even  though  only  a handful 
have  tasted  it,  Olestra  is  fast 
becoming  a household  name. 
If  it  works,  the  health  of  a 
nation  where  one  in  three 
people  are  obese  could  be  rad- . 
icaUy  improved.  P&G  could . 
capture  foe  entire  $15  billion- 
a-year  US  market  in  salty 
snacks.  Procter  and  Gamble 
has  already  invested  over  $200 
million  in  research,  and 
hopes  to  claw  back  half  of  that 
within  ayear.  . 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Oles- 
tra Is  not  a fat  substitute.  It  is 
fat  and  behaves  like  it — 
except  in  the  human  body. 
Through  clever  chemistry, 
Olestra  passes  through  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  without 
ever  being  digested.  As  far  as 
the  human  body  is  concerned, 
the  fet  simply  hasn't  been 
there:  Olestra  is,  wrote  one 
commentator,  “the  stealth  ' 
missile  of  fat  molecules”. 

The  genius  of  foe  invention 
is  that,  unlike  counterfeit  Cats, 


it  doesn’t  degrade  or  break 
down  when  heated.  That's 
what  makes  Olestra  a break- 
through: it  can  be  used  as  a 
cooking  oil  In  frying,  serving 
up  the  mouth-watering  pros- 
pect of  fat-free  chips  and 
crisps.  Under  the  licence 
granted  this  week,  Procter 
and  gamble  will  be  limited  to 
selling  snacks  cooked  in  Oles- 
tra. Eventually  they  hope  to 
market  the  miracle  product 
as  an  oil.  under  its  commer- 
cial name  Olean  (slogan:  "No 
fiat,  no  compromises^  so  that 
people  can  cook  with  It  them- 
selves. If  that  happens,  foe  di- 
etary habits  of  America 
and  beyond  might  truly  be 
transformed. 

Forfoemoment,  only  one 
man  has  rustled  up  a full 
Olean  dinner.  Master  chef 
John  Folse  of  foe  chi-chi 
Lafltte’s  Landing  restaurant 


Taking  the  class  war 
to  the  classroom 


Martin  Kettle 
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iT  would  have 

happened  if  Harriet 
Harman  had  . 
decided  instead  to 
said  Joe  to  nearby  Dulwich 
College?  Granted,  it  might  not 
have  been  exactly  popular  in 
foe  Labour  ranks.  But  at  least 

she  couldn't  have  been 


charged  with  breaching  party 
policy,  as  she  was  over  her 
choice  of  a state  grammar 
school.  For  Labour  has  made 
its  peace  with  private  educa- 
tion and  foe  Dulwich  Colleges 
of  this  world.  Did  Isay  peace? 
The  right  word  Is  surely 

surrender. 

TO  put  it  mildly,' this  is  a 
paradox.  New  Labour  is  the 
party  of  one  nation,  of  inclusi- 
vtty,  cfstataholding.  These 
are  the  constantly  reiterated 
twrag  hy  which  it  defines  it- 
seK,  and  for  which  it  should  be 
applauded.  But  bow  can  yon 
have  a one-nation  society  with 
a two-nation  education  sys- 
tem? How  can  It  be  inclusive . 
when  foenon-payers  are  ex- 
cluded from  foe  best  schools 
in  the  land?  How  can  the  pri- 
vately educated  hold  a stake 


in  the  nation  whose  public 
system  they  so  conspicuously 
Spurn? 

Old  Labour  had  an  answer 
to  these  questions.  That 
answer  was  abolition  of  pri- 
vate education.  The  problem, 
however,  was  that  Old  Labour 
huffed  and  puffed  about  the 
private  sector  but  could  not 
actually  bring  itself  to  do  any- 
thing'when  it  had  foe  chance. 
Xdon'tremember  the  Labour 
governments  in  which  that 
great  egalitarian  RoyHatters- 
ley  served  in  foe  1960s  and 
1970s  getting  anywhere  near 
foe  task:  On  the  other  hand  I 
do  remember  that  a number  of 
the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  . Wilson  and  Calla- 
ghan cabinets  continued  to 
send  their  children  to  private 
schools. 


Abolition  is  still  what  most 
Labour  people  would  like 
today.  Dislike,  not  to  say 
hatred,  of  the  private  schools 
remains  deep  in  the  gut  of 
most  British  socialists, 
whether  dogmatist  or  pragma- 
tist It  is,  to  borrow  another 
New  Labour  word,  a defining 
question,  and  rightly  so.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  if  you 
conducted  a poll  in  the  party 
about  the  future  of  private 
education  there  would  be  an 
overwhelming  majority  for 
strong  measures. 

It  is  importantto  remember 
why  this  is  so.  It  is  not  educa- 
tional envy  alone  which 
drives  this  feeling:  It  is  foe 
conviction  that  the  private 
education  system  is  the  su- 
preme corridor  of  national 
power.  It  is  the  proven  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  the  exclusive 
entry  ticket  to  privilege, 
wealth  and  authority  in  our 
society.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  prime  engine  for  repro- 
ducing the  British  class  sys- 
tem. When  Conservatives  crit- 
icise the  left  for  using 
education  for  foie  purposes  of 
social  engineering,  never  for- 
get that  the  private  school  sys- 


tem is  for  and  away  the  most 
efficient  and  established  tool 
of  ruthless  social  engineering 
any  educationalist  has  ever 
devised.  ' 

So  there  we  have  it  On  the 
one  hand  a demonstrably  div- 
isive education  system  of  im- 
mense power,  on  the  other  a 
deep  seme  of  outrage  at  foe 
maintenance  of  such  a system. 
An  important  wrong  that 
needs  righting,  and  a powerful 
will  to  achieve  it  And  what  do 
we  get  from  Old  Labour  and 
New  Labour  alike?  Nothing. 
No  strong  measures,  and  pre- 
cious few  weak  ones  either. 

Here  is  the  parados  again. 
Education  will  be  the  passion 
of  my  government  says  Tony 
Blair,  and  all  the  evidence  con- 
firms that  this  is  genuinely 
felt  and  believed.  Why  else  did 
Blair  stand  by  Harman  so 
firmly  and  then  lead  on  educa- 
tion once  again  at  Thursday's 
disastrous  question  time,  if 
not  because  he  sees  it  as 
Labour's  great  theme?  Educa- 
tion is  central  to  New  Labour 
economic  strategy,  as  every 
speech  by  Gordon  Brown 
bears  witness.  No  one  doubts 
that  David  Blunkett  at  educa- 


tion will  beat  foe  front  of  foe 
queue  for  any  Labour  spend- 
ing plans.  And  yet  on  this  piv- 
otal issue  there  is  almost  no 
effective  policy  whatsoever. 

As  presently  constructed 
and  financed,  foe  private  edu- 
cation system  ridicules 
Labour’s  aspiration  to  create 
an  inclusive,  opportunity- 
based  society.  It  most  be  obvi- 
ous to  them  that  the  passion 
for  education  and  the  passion 
for  social  cohesion  are  not  on 
a convergent  course.  Put  it  an- 
other way.  Unless  Labour  can 
redistribute  the  pdwer  of  pri- 
vate education,  Blair's  wider 
project  will  simply  not  suc- 
ceed. It  cannot  be  ignored. 
There  has  to  be  a policy. 

BUT  what  policy?  Abo- 
lition, is  not  a possibil- 
ity—legally,  if  not  po- 
litically. The 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Bights,  to  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a signa- 
tory and  which  Labour  in- 
tends to  incorporate  into  do- 
mestic law.  protects  foe  right 
to  private  education.  The  con- 
straints of  law,  politics  and 
common  sense  compel  a more 


of  political  revolution;  an 
ideal  place  to  watch  recent 
mass  street  protests  while 
rethinking  contemporary 
society  at  a loss  for  a left  wing 
figure  of  stature  since  the 
Marxist,  Louis  Althusser, 
murdered  his  wife  and  had  to 
be  interned  because  of  his 
paranoid  ideological  distress. 

Philosophers  have  never 
been  shy  of  living  up  to  a 
media  image,  with  Sartre  on 
his  barrel  backing  Renault 

strikers  or  Bernard-Henry 
Lfevy  strutting  around  Sara- 
jevo with  his  shirt  unbuttoned 
to  the  navel,  persuading  Bos- 
nians to  die  for  freedom.  Tele- 
vision has  been  an  incredible 
boon  for  professional  gurus, 
convincing  governments  to 
mobilise  philosophersfor 


outside  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana, was  asked  to  prepare  a 
typically  rich,  Cajun  dinner 
for  Procter  and  Gamble  execu 
lives — using  only  Olean. 

He  stinted  on  nothing,  lay- 
ing on  the  local  specialities. 
Louisiana  seafood  gumbo, 
pan-sauteed  fillet  of  speckled 
trout  and  fried  soft-shell 
crawfish.  Mardi  Gras  choco- 
late cake  was  the  dessert 

“Louisiana  dishes  are  so  de- 
pendent on  oil,"  Folse  says 
now,  in  an  accent  as  thick  as 
his  gumbo,  "and  we  do  so 
much  sauteeing  and  frying, 
that  I was  pretty  sceptical  But 
1 tasted  no  difference  whatso- 
ever. If  s gonna  be  a natural. 
Who  would  not,  if  they  had 
the  opportunity,  create  won- 
derful salad  dressings,  sautee 
fish  or  a nice  medallion  of 
veal  with  a fat-free  oil?  Natu- 
rally, they're  grama  jump  on 
it" 

No  such  haste  character- 
ised Olestra’ s entry  into  the 
public  realm.  On  foe  con- 
trary. scientists  have  la- 
boured on  this  overnight  sen- 
sation since  1959.  In  foe  best 
penicillin  tradition,  biochem- 
ists at  Procter  & Gamble’s 
Miami  Valley  research  cam- 
pus discovered  it  by  accident 
They  were  actually  looking 
for  a nutritional  supplement 
for  premature  Infants. 

What  they  saw  was  that 
once  six  or  eight  fatty  acids 
were  attached  to  a sugar  mol- 
ecule, enzymes  could  not  do 
their  usual  job  of  cutting 
them  apart  The  molecules 
simply  passed  through  foe  in- 
testines without  being  ab- 
sorbed. Olestra  fitted  foe  bill 
perfectly. 

Better  still,  Olestra  had  the 
same  texture  as  real  fat  foe 
same  “mouth  feel”.  The  scien- 
tists began  to  experiment 
putting  on  their  aprons  and 
cooking  with  Olestra.  “We 
tried  out  all  kinds  of  foods, 
and  this  material  was  just  a 
perfect  substitute  for  fat” 
says  Fred  Mattson,  a member 
of  the  original  research  team. 

But  a problem  soon  sur- 
faced, in  painful  fashion.  In 
its  prototype  form,  Olestra 
was  so  liquidy  thin,  it  passed 
right  through  the  body  and 
came  out  foe  other  rad — the 
dreaded  anal  leakage.  One 
witness  at  the  FDA  urged  the 
Feds  to  ban  it  by  conjuring  up 
the  Image  of  a college  athlete 
discovering  his  shorts  had 
been  stained  — and  suffering 
acute  humiliation  In  foe 
locker-room. 

P&G  insist  they  have  cor- 
rected that  trouble  by  making 
Olestra  more  viscous.  And, 
they  say,  Olestra  hardly  in- 
vented anal  leakage — some 
people  suffer  the  problem 
when  they  consume  too  much 
fet  of  any  kind. 

Even  so,  there  were  enough 
other  flaws  in  Olestra  to  have 
kept  the  Issue  stalled  between 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  Procter  and 
Gamble  for  the  better  part  of  a 
quarter  of  a century.  The 
struggle  finally  came  to  an 
end  on  Thursday,  when  the 
FDA's  head.  Dr  David.  Kessler 
— already  a swam  enemy  of 
the  entire  tobacco  industry  by 
seeking  to  regulate  cigarettes 
as  drugs  — gave  the  qualified 
go-ahead  to  Olestra. 

In  one  move  he  rejected  the 
claims  that  Olestra  had  no 


committees  ranging  from  eth- 
ics to  mortgage  rates,  while  no 
self-respecting  politician 
would  miss  the  chance  of 
shaking  foe  hand  of  a thinker 
of  the  same  ideological 
persuasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man- 
ager at  Le  Cafe  des  Phares, 
Pascal  Ranger,  has  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  philosophical 
debates  can  enlighten  his  life, 
even  if  much  of  Sartre’s  1 'Eire 
Et  Le  Ndant  was  inspired  by 
the  comings  and  goings  of  the 
Flore's  gareous.  Despite  a pre- 
destined name,  making  him 
sound  like  a member  of  an 
intellectual  law  and  order 
posse,  Pascal  Ranger  takes  his 
day  off  on  Sundays  when  foe 

Pharistes  shout  their  orders 
for  another  round  of  ideas. 


business  in  the  food  supply  of 
the  US.  “This  is  foe  first  food 
additive  with  negative  nutri- 
tional value,”  femes  Michael 
Jacobson,  director  for  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Pub- 
lic Interest  a group  which 
previously  targeted  popcorn 
and  pasta  In  creamy  sauces. 
“It  actually  flushes  nutrients 
out  of  the  body.” 

This  is  foe  most  serious 
attack  on  Olestra.  It  relates  to 
the  chemical’s  knack  for  pick- 
ing up  “passengers”  on  its 
way  through  the  digestive 
tract  Vitamins  A,  D.  E and  K 
all  hitch  a ride  with  Olestra  — 
and  pass  through  foe  body  as 
If  they  were  never  there.  Now 
the  manufacturers  have 
added  those  vitamins  to  Oles- 
tra in  advance  — making  it 
the  molecular  equivalent  of  a 
fell  car  that  can't  pick  up  any 
extra  passengers. 

Still,  other  risks  remain. 
Olestra  washes  out  carot- 
enoids. the  nutrients  found  in 
green  vegetables  that  are 
suspected — though  not 
proven  — to  help  safeguard 
against  prostate  and  lung  can- 
cer, heart  disease  and  muscu- 
lar degeneration,  the  ailment 
which  often  robs  the  elderly  of 
their  sight  P&G  has  not  been 


Soon  crisps  will  be 
on  sale  that  taste 
like  the  real  thing, 
but  with  half  the 
calories  and  a 
fraction  of  the  guilt 


asked  to  compensate  for  foe 
carotenoids  because  no  one  is 
yet  certain  of  their  purported 
benefits.  "That’s  a very  seri- 
ous problem,"  warns 
Jacobson. 

Even  foe  defenders  of  Oles- 
tra are  hesitant  Bruce 
Chassy,  a food  scientist  who 
sat  on  the  federal  panel  that 
recommended  Olestra’s 
approval,  fears  that  consum- 
ers. reassured  that  an  Oles- 
tra-cooked  snack  is  fat-free, 
will  simply  eat  more  cf  them 
or  “compensate  by  eating 
other  foods”  — the  Diet-Coke- 
and-aDoughnut  syndrome. 
My  own  personal  preference 
would  be  for  people  to  switch 
to  healthier  snacks,  like  fruit 
and  vegetables,"  he  says. 

That’s  probably  a vain 
hope,  for  Americans  seem 
reluctant  to  give  up  foe  fatty 
foods  which  evolution  has 
conditioned  us  to  find  deli- 
cious (it's  fet  which  kept  our 
ancestors  warm  and  fuelled). 
American  men  will  spend 
S24J95  on  foe  Slenderising 
Man  Shape  Undergarment, 
which  nips,  tucks  and  sucks 
foe  flesh  in  all  the  right 
places.  They’ll  buy  the  Butt 
Booster  or  the  Man  Baud,  to 
hold  in  a beer  gut;  they’ll 
work  out  at  foe  gym;  they’ll 
suffer  liposuction.  But  eating 
habits  seem  as  stubborn  as  a 
belly:  they  will  not  shift  This, 
after  all.  is  the  country  where 
voters  demand  low  taxes  and 
more  spending.  Americans 
want  to  have  it  both  ways, 
and  Olestra  — the  Ronald 
Reagan  of  nutrition — seems 
about  to  give  it  to  them - 


constructive  course,  and  one 
which  depends  on  understand- 
ing the  true  goal:  not  to  shut 
schools,  but  systematically  to 
weaken  the  monopolies  of 
private  sector  privilege,  prin- 
cipally by  promoting  the  pub- 
lic sector  in  competition  with 
it 

This  is  going  to  require  a 
mixture  of  blandishment;  ca- 
jolery and  threat,  as  well  as 
money  and  a lot  of  time,  for  no 
shift  in  the  education  system 
is  easily  or  quickly  accom- 
plished, as  our  present  discon- 
tents show.  It  will  take  at  least 
foe  lOyears  that  Paddy  Ash- 
down was  talking  about  this 
week,  and  probably  more. 

It  will  also  take  will  and  to- 
genuity.  By  all  means  weaken’ 
the  fiscal  privileges  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  indue  course,  but 
only  when  a real  start  has 
been  made  in  transforming 
standards  in  the  public  sector. 

This  is  more  easily  said  than 
done  and  requires  a lot  of  new 
thinking  to  build  on  what 
Blunkett  has  already  started. 
Labour  needs  to  recognise 
some  of  the  lessons  cf  foe  Har- 
man affair  here,  one  of  which 
is  that,  especially  in  some 


parts  of  the  country,  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  parents  of 
all  classes  who,  whether 
Labour  likes  it  or  not  will  al- 
ways put  meritocratic  aspira- 
tion above  commitment  to 
community  in  their  choice  of 
schools. 

Labour  has  to  find  new 
ways  of  bringing  equality  of 
opportunity  and  meritocracy 
together,  while  avoiding  a 
return  to  the  crude  post-11  bi- 
nary academic  divide  of  foe 
old  system.  If  It  does  not,  foe 

divide  between  the  merltocra- 
tically -based  private  sector 
(plus  a few  state  schools  like  St 
Olave’s)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
thu^llfaiHanitim  nf  the  pnh- 
lic  sector  majority  on  the 
other,  will  continue  to  widen 
and  not  narrow. 

There  is  no  credible  long- 
term alternative  way  of  weak- 
ening the  unacceptable  social 
power  of  the  private  sector.  If 
it  continues  to  ignore  this 
challenge.  Labour  may  endup 
zxit  with  foe  one  nation  it 
seeks  but  with  two,  and  its 
education  crusade  will 
crumble  at  the  walls  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  ah  passion 
spent 
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The  Guardian  Snu 


it'd  ay  January 


The  Prince 
and  the  party 


IS  the  Prince  of  Wales  really 
serious  when  he  asks  for  yet 
more  places  of  worship  to 
be  constructed  around  the 
country  (Make  it  a matter  of 
the  spirit  January  25)?  Didn’t 
he  meption  this  to  his  mother, 
who  would  (as  head  of  the 
Church  of  England)  know  that 
one  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  the  C of  E Is  what  to  do 
with  the  hundreds  of  redun- 
dant and  under-used  build- 
ings it  already  has  on  its 
hands?  By  die  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  will  be  even  more, 
and  they  can’t  all  be  turned 
into  community  centres  or 
arts  complexes. 

If  Hindus  and  Muslims  need 
buildings,  let  them  adapt  some 
of  these  sometimes  quite  mag- 
nificent white  elephants. 
Terry  Mullins. 

Secretary.  National 
Secular  Society. 

47  Theobalds  Road, 

London  WC1X8SP. 


MORE  tlian  any  other 
commentator.  Prince 
Charles  has  captured 
the  underlying  significance  of 
the  millennium  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers  for  a re- 
appraisal of  who  we  are  at  the 
end  of 2,000  years  orhistory. 

The  turning  of  the  millen- 
nium is  not  a moment  for  orgi- 
astic. over-indulgent  one-off 
“celebrations"  but  a chance 
for  an  investment  in  spaces, 
places  and  people  that  will  lift 
our  spirit  and  address 
squarely  and  confidently  our 
deep  hopes  and  fears.  There  is 
a lot  of  good  news  so  far  in  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Millen- 
nium Commission  in  this 
regard — the  national  cycle 
network,  the  forests,  the  vil- 
lage halls,  the  Tate,  the  coast- 
line schemes,  as  well  as  the 
Earth  Centre,  which  aims  to 
provide  an  inspirational  focus 
for  profound  reflection.  ’■ 
Jonathan  Smales. 

The  Earth  Centre, 

Kilner's  Bridge, 

Doncaster  Road, 

South  Yorkshire  DN12  4DY. 


THE  COMMENTS  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  cannot 
be  taken  serioulsy . Spiri- 
tual needs  are  a private  and 
personal  matter  for  which 
there  already  are  ample  out- 
lets in  this  country.  What  is 
needed  is  a programme  of  par- 
ticipation with  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  one 
nation — not  creating  cul- 
tural. ethnic  or  religious 


groupings  to  please  and 
patronise. 

If  I may  draw  His  Royal 
Highness’s  attention  to  a pro- 
gramme of  national  celebra- 
tions 110  years  ago.  presided 
over  by  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  later  Eng  Edward  VH. 
It  was  the  Colonial  and  India 
Exhibition  of  1886  in  South 
Kensington,  London,  illus- 
trating the  vast  wealth  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial  artistic 
and  educational  achievements 
of  the  people  of  the  then  Brit- 
ish Empire.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  ex- 
hibition was  kept  on  perma- 
nently as  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute. which  later  became  the 
Commonwealth  Institute. 

Let  us  create  an  institute 
that  will  be  kept  on  as  a tangi- 
ble part  of  the  millennium  cel- 
ebrations— but  this  time  to 
record  and  illustrate  the  vast 
contributions  made  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  British  way  of  life  in 
Briiian. 

Kusoom  Vadgama. 

Finchley  Road, 

London  NW11 6XL. 


I AM  less  disturbed  by  a 
“giant,  but  essentially 
meaningless,  party”  than 
by  the  symbolism  of  19th  cen- 
tury institutions — opera 
houses,  museums  etc — limp- 
ing into  the  21st  century  on 
lottery-funded  crutches. 
Richard  Weston. 

57  Lambome  Road. 

Leicester  LE2  6HQ. 


PRINCE  Charles  is  right 
to  call  for  more  Imagina- 
tive projects  to  celebrate 
the  millennium.  How  about 
opening  all  the  royal  collec- 
tions to  public  view?  He  isa 
trustee,  and  organising  the 
greatest  art  exhibition  in  his- 
tory would  be  an  excellent 
(and  spiritually  enriching) 
use  of  his  talents. 

Richard  Heller. 

Oval  Publishing. 

30  Crewdson  Road. 

London  SW90LJ. 


N the  true  spirit  of  renewal 
might  I humbly  suggest  to 
Prince  Charles  that  we  get 
ourselves  a new  national 
anthem  for  the  new  millen- 
nium — one  that  would  allow 
those  who  are  healtftiiyscepti- 
cal  about  both  gods  and  mon- 
archs  to  sing  along? 
RobHolland. 

7 Wistaria  Close, 

Birmingham  B31 1NP. 


Rising  wages  are  not  a wage  rise 


] N MY  speech  to  the  Institute 
I of  Personnel  and  Develop- 
ment. I said  rising  real  wages 
are  a key  part  of  what  we  hope 
our  economy  will  achieve  in 
the  long  term,  but  that  rising 
incomes  must  not  lead  to  a 
pay-price  spiral  Despite  what 
you  say  (We  must  pay  workers 
more,  says  CBI  chief,  January 
25).  that  risk  remains. 

The  CBI  accepts  that  the 
wage  share  of  national  income 
cannot  keep  falling  indefi- 
nitely, but  this  is  not  the  same 
as  saying  that  that  share 
should  necessarily  rise  from 


its  current  level.  The  way  to 
achieve  rising  wages  without 
inflation  is  through  greater 
pay  flexibility,  with  employee 
shire  ownership,  variable  and 
profit-related  pay  linked  to  pro- 
ductivity and  performance. 

J Adair  Turner. 
Director-General  CBL 
103  New  Oxford  Street, 

London  WClAlDU. 


\ A /ILL  the  CBI  now  support 
V V the  principle  of  a fair 
national  minimum  wage? 
BobScarth. 

Hinckley,  Leics  LE102EQ. 
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Harriet,  history, 
hash  and  Hunt 


“pHE  MOST  chilling  sidelight 
1 on  the  great  educational  fli- 
rore  must  surely  have  been 
this  week's  University  Chal 
lengeTwhen  no  one  from  Sel- 
wyn  College,  Cambridge,  had 
heard  of  Steve  Bell  and  no  one 
from  the  admittedly  more 
cheerful  and  apparently  nor- 
mal Middlesex  lot  had  heard  of 
Billie  Holiday. 

Brian  B lain- 
162  Dukes  Ave. 

London  N10  2QB. 


PROFESSOR  HIGGINS  used 
i to  tell  his  students  that  in 
Hertfordshire.  Herefordshire 
and  Hampshire  hurricanes 
hardly  happen  These  days 
teachers  prefer  the  following 
phonic  drill  “In  Hammer- 
smith. Hampstead  and  Hamp- 
ton Hfll  Harriet  Harman 
haunts  him  horribly”.  It  works 
wonders  in  getting  them  • 
through  the  grammer  school 
interview. 

George  Low. 

17  Park  Road, 

Hampton  Hill  Middlesex. 


IF  IT  is  OK  to  introduce  chil- 
dren as  young  as  five  to  alco- 
hol m order  to  teach  them  to 
use  it  responsibly,  at  what  age 
will  it  be  acceptable  to  Intro- 
duce them  to  cannabis? 

John  Flemming. 

41  Spencer  Avenue, 
Scunthorpe, 

South  Humbs  DN15  7&A. 


SELLAR  and  Yeatman  in 
1066  And  All  That  wrote  of 
Gladstone  that  “be  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  trying  to  solve 
the  Irish  Question,  but  every 
time  he  got  close  to  the  answer 
the  Irish  changed  the  ques- 
tion.” The  case  with  John 
Major  seems  slightly  different; 
he  has  also  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  political  life  to  trying  to 
solve  the  Irish  Question  but 
every  time  anybody  gets  close 
to  flte  answer  he  thinks  up  a 
new  question. 

Roger  Cross  key. 

25  Bracewell  Road. 

London  W106AE. 


T IS  not  the  fault  of  WEE’S  that 
they  have  to  shuttle  back  and 
forth  between  Brussels  and 
Stasbourg  (Moveable  feast  has 
drawbacks  for  some.  January' 
23).  The  MEPs  have  voted  mi 
several  occasions  to  meet  at 
one  location  only,  but  the 
Council  of  Ministers  has 
refused  to  let  them.  It  demon- 
strates perfectly  why  the  min- 
isters should  be  more  account- 
able to  the  democratically- 
elected  parliamentarians. 
Stephen  Woodard. 

Director, 

European  Movement 
Tufton  Street 
London  SWIP3QB. 


AVID  McKIE  (A  jug  or  two 

U overflow  for  Orator  Hunt 
January  24)  is  right  to  think 
that  Henry  Hunt’s  image  on 
the  Peterioo  jug  is  “less  pre- 
possessing  than  one  might 
have  expected” — because  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  not  him. 
Thousands  of  commemorative 
jugs  were  produced  after  the 
Peterioo  Massacre  and  enter- 
prising manufacturers  merely 
printed  suitable  radical  verses 
on  out-of-date  stock,  some 
made  for  export  to  America. 

The  Portillo  quiff  on  the  De- 
vizes jug  is  likely  to  belong  to 

Commodore  Bainbridge,  an 
America  naval  hero  of  the  war 
of  1812. 

Catharine  Rew. 

Curator.  The  Pump  House.  . 
People's  History  Museum, 
Bridge  Street 
Manchester  M3  3ER- 


University  challenge 


ECAUSE  of  the  Govern- 
ment's actions,  we  have 
moved  from  a debate  on 
' the  development  of  a more 
equitable  and  efficient  system 
of  funding  learners  mftirther 
and  higher  education  to 
straightforward  crisis  man- 
agement (Universities  propose 
levy  on  students.  January  25). 

Restrictions  on  entry  to 
higher  education  should  not  be 
an  option.  The  Government 
has  already  frozen  access  to  - 
higher  education  until  the  end 
of  die  century,  at  a time  when 
mass  participation  has  be- 
come the  norm  in  advanced 
societies.  Nor  can  a boycott  of 
quality  assurance  arrange- 
ments serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose: public  accountability  for 
quality  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant when  it  is  under  threat 

But  whilst  we  in  the  Labour 
Party  recognise  the  problems 
universities  now  face,  we  do 
not  believe  that  top-up  fees  for 
entry  to  higher  education  are 
an  equitable  or  sustainable  so- 
lution to  the  crisis.  They 
would  introduce  ability  to  pay 
as  criterion  for  access  to  uni- 
versities and  deter  many  po- 
tential students.  Significantly, 
they  would  break  apart  the  po- 
tential for  a powerful  coalition 
to  unite  against  the  Govern- 
ment’s cuts:  students,  aca- 
demic staff  and  institutions 
themselves. 

This  coalition  is  being  put 
together.  Its  unity  should  not 
be  broken  when  vicechancel- 
lors meet  in  early  February.  It 
has  the  potential  to  stop  fatal 
damage  being  done  to  the 
higher  education  sector.  The 
current  argument  is  not  about 
how  we  address  the  issue  of 
funding  learners,  on  which 
Labour  is  devleoping  propos- 
als. It  is  simply  about  tackling 
massive  government  cuts. 
Bryan  Davies  MP. 

Shadow  Further  and  Higher 
Education  Minister, 

-House  of  Commons. 

London  SWlA  0AA. 


| WAS  puzzled  to  read  the 


views  attributed  to  me  in 
your  article.  Universities  pro- 
pose levy  on  students.  Firstly, 
my  speech  to  the  University 
Court  made  it  clear  that  reduc- 
ing student  numbers  was  not 
an  option,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered no  further.  More  im- 


portantly J indicated  clearly  • 
that  neither  L nor,  in  my  view, 
any  substantial  group  o£  vice- 
chancellors,  would  be  happy  to 
support  top-up  fees  because,  as 
I said  "This  would  be  very 
socially  divisive,  given  the  ab- 
sence . . . of  any  nationally- 
agreed  scholarship  scheme 
and  of  any  fair  national  loan  . 
and  repayment  arrangement" 

This  is  quite  different  from 
an  Australian-type  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment 
scheme,  which  I and  most  of  ... 
my  colleagues  support  but 
which  as  yet  no  political  party 
has  committed  itself  to 
introducing. 

What  vice-chancellors  need 
to  decide  on  February  2 is  how 
to  respond  now  to  the  savage 
cots  imposed  on  the  university 
system  in  1996/7.  and  how  to 
react  If  a fair  and  equitable 
national  student-funding 
scheme  of  the  type  just  de- 
scribed is  not  made  available 
in  the  near  future.  Vice-chan- 
cellors would  be  rightly  criti- 
cised strongly  if  they  allowed 
the  quality  of  university 
teaching  and  research  to  be  ir- 
retrievably damaged — and 
how  to  procure  the  necessary 
funds  to  prevent  this  was  the 
central  issue  addressed  in  a 
constructive  fashion  by  both 
lay  and  academic  members  of 
the  Court  on  Wednesday. 

(Prof)  Martin  Harris. 
Vice-Chancellor,  ' 

University  of  Manchester. 
Manchester  M139PL.  * 


WE  ARE  very  concerned 
about  the  top-up  levy  to 
be  proposed  to  vice-chancel- 
lors, to  make  up  the  new  deficit 
In  next  year's  higher  educa- 
tion funding. 

The  recent  survey  by  the 
Committee  of  Vice-Chancel- 
lors and  Principals  (CVCP) 
highlights  the  severe  problems 
of  student  hardship  at  present 
and  tire  increasing  problems 
and  high  non-completion  rates 
for  mature  students.  Any  such 
additional  levy  would  exacer- 
bate this  problem  and  increase 
these  non-completion  rates,  as 
well  as  putting  further  pres- 
sure on  students  to  work  dur- 
ing term-time  to  the  detriment 
of  their  studies. 

If  the  CVCP  does  agree  to 
charge  students  the  shortfall 
the  Government  will  be  only 


too  delighted  to  have  a solu- 
tion without  their  suffering  the 
backlash.  They  wiU  confi- 
dently inflict  more  cuts  on  ' 
high  or  education,  knowing 
that  the  CVCP  may  just  in- 
crease the  levy  to  compensate. 
Jill  Jones. 

Chair,  Higher  Education, 
National  Assocation  of 
Teachers  in  Furtherand  . 
Higher  Education, 

27  Britannia  St 
London  WCIX9JP. 


IN  common  with  at  least 
some  vice-chancellors,  I be- 
long to  a generation  of  gradu- 
ates who  had  adequate  grants, 
particularly  if  their  parents 
were  not  well  off.  Is  it  not  the 
responsibility  of  a generation 
thatbenrfltedfroma  relatively 
generous  system  to  ensure 
that  a later  generation  is  not 
treated  with  such  unfairness, 
especially  when  it  could  be  ar- 
gued that  it  is  we  who  have 
brought  about  the  present 
situation? 

If,  as  your  leading  article 
(An  unhealthy  tax  on  learning. 
January  25)  suggests,  a gradu- 
ate tax  would  “be  cheaper  to 
administer,  less  likely  to  deter, 
raise  more  revenue  and  be  far 
more  equitable,”  why  not 
apply  it  to  all  past  graduates  as 
well?  The  numbers  involved 
would  make  the  amounts  de- 
ducted much  smaller  and  such 
a system  would  go  some  way 
towards  redressing  the  imbal- 
ance between  the  generations. 
Bill  D Tiffin. 

14  Orchard  Croft, 


Cottfogham, 
thHumb 


North  Humberside  HU16  4HG. 


Derek  Roberts,  the  Pro- 
vost of  University  College. 
London,  doesn't  only  lead  the 
pack  in  his  keenness  for  top-up 
charges  and  fees  for  students. 
He  also  lias  the  highest 
recorded  salary  for  any  British 
university  head.  Weighing  in 
at  £117,499  salary  and  £21.323 
pension  contribution  a year, 
his  package  could  fond  138  stu- 
dents' worth  of  the  £1,000  top- 
up  fee  being  proposed  at  his 
college.  I do  not  think  I am 
alone  in  wondering  which 
would  be  the  better 
expenditure. 

Solomon  Hughes. 

8 Lothair  Road  South, 

London  N4 1EL. 


News  of  the  world 


JOHN  RYLE'S  emotive  de- 
scription of  what  the  BBC 
World  Service  means  to  its  lis- 
teners (Friday  Review,  Jana- 
ary 26),  reminds  me  of  a morn- 
ing in  Shanghai  15  years  ago. 
China  had  only  recently 
opened  itself  to  tourists  and  1 
was  ina  bus  which  had 
stopped  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Within  seconds,  we  were 
surrounded  by  between  two 
and  300  Chinese,  staring  seri- 
ously and  silently  at  the 
“Western  devils’*.  Suddenly, 
someone  pointed  to  me  and 
said:  “She  works  for  the 
BBC".  Immediately,  every 
serious  Chinese  face  was  split 
by  a smile  and  everyone  was 
clapping.  The  clapping  went 
on  and  on  and  on,  probably  for 
several  minutes.  Whenever  a 
cut  is  announced  in  the  World 
Service  budget,  I remember 
those  Chinese. 

Monica  Wilson. 
SGarwayRoad, 

London  W24NF. 


IN  THE  early'  hours  of  Thurs- 
day, the  BBC  World  Service 
broadcast  an  interview  based 


on  a news  item,  which  stated 
that  the  French  had  admitted 
a leakage  of  radioactive  ld- 
dine  in  unspecified  quantities 
in  and  around  the  site  of  their 
nuclear  tests  at  Muroroa 
Atoll  and  not  for  the  first 
time.  Despite  its  global  Impli- 
cations, no  mention  of  this  has 
been  made  in  any  radio  or  TV 
bulletin,  as  far  as  we  know 
(the  one  exception  being  a five- 
second  item  without  comment 
on  Channel  4 news).  Is  there, 
maybe,  a hint  of  pressure 
being  applied  from  "some- 
where” to  suppress  what 
should  be  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern to  us  all? 

Howard  S Hoptrough. 
Christopher  Hitchins. 

11  Belgravia  Street 
Penzance,  TR182BJ. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
(axed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mall  to  lettersig.-guardlan.co.uk. 
Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number.  We  may  edit  letters  lor 
clarity  and  concision. 


Child’s  pay 


pRANCIS  WHEELS  article 
I (For  whom  the  Mary  Bell 
tolls.  January  24)  makes  grim 
and  brave  reading.  No  doubt 
the  Queen  is,  in  many  ways, 
grateful  to  learn  of  this  exten- 
sion of  her  powers  over  minors 
— but  power  implies 
responsibilities. 

Two  and  a half  years  ago,  my 
husband  abandoned  me  and 
our  children  without  making 
adequate  provision  for  the 
children's  up-keep.  I am 
thrilled  to  learn  from  this  legal 
precedent  that,  according  to  . 
these  distinguished  judges,  my 
children  are  the  property  of 
the  Queen.  2 hadn't  realised 
that  I'd  been  slogging  away  all 
hours  to  maintain  royal  prop- 
erty. It's  been  pretty  hard  go- 
fog  and,  as  I presume  that  Her 
Majesty  is  interested  in  the 
maintenance  ofber  property.  I 
now  look  forward  to  some  rec- 
ognition of  my  loyal  services, 
and  to  a cheque  (a  modest 
£10.000  pa  would  do  very 
nicely,  ma’am)  from  Bucfcmg- 
baro  Palace  forthwith. 

Dr  Wendy  Wheeler. 

London  N77BJ. 


Jf  you  go  down  to  the  woods 
today,  beware  of  a big  surprise 


IOHN  VIDAL’S  description 
iJcf  Reliance  Security's  oper- 
ations (In  the  forest,  in  the 
dark.  G2,  January  25)  corre- 
sponds to  my  own  experience. 

In  June  1994, 1 was  seized  by 
twoof  fts  guards  while  cross- 
ing the  A36  construction  site  to 
tiie  east  of  Bath.  Though  I 
made  no  attempt  to  resist  they 
twisted  my  thumbs  up  behind 
mybackthenthrewmeontoa 
pile  of  rubble.  My  foot  was  im- 
paled on  a metal  spike,  shatter- 
ing the  middle  hope.  I needed 
an  operation  and  was  told  I 
might  never  walk  properly 
again.  When  questioned  by 
police.  Reliance  claimed  that 
one  of  the  two  guards  bad  emi- 
grated. In  truth,  their  only  mi- 
gration was  upwards — both 
stayed  on  the  site  and  were 
soon  promoted. 

The  company  told  the  police 
that  my  injury  was  self-in- 
flicted—I fell  over  while  walk- 
ing across  the  site.  It  told  the 
Guardian  that  I fell  into  a ditch 
full  of  broken  machinery,  the 
Financial  Times  that  I fell  off  a 
security  fence  while  climbing 
into  the  site,  and  file  Western 
Daily  Press  that  I fell  off  a secu- 
rity fence  while  climbing  out 
of  the  site.  At  the  time  of  my 
injury  there  was  no  security 
fence — It  was  erected  on  the 
following  day. 

Several  other  protesters 
were  assaulted  by  Reliance 
staff.  Onb  man  was  returning 
home  when  he  was  ambushed 
by  two  guards.  They  knocked 
him  to  the  ground  and  jumped 


up  and  down  an  him,  breaking, 
every  bone  in  one  of  his  ankles. 
It  is  distressing  to  see  that  for 
all  its  protestations,  this  presti- 
gious company’s  procedures 
appear  to  be  as  lax  as  ever.  Isn’t 
it  time  that  the  security  indus- 
try was  propmly  regulated? 
George  MonbioL 
82  Percy  Street 
Oxford  OX4  3AD. 


IKE  John  Vidal  we  were  at 
ewbury  on  Monday  last 
We  endorse  everything  he  says 
as  to  behaviour  and  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  security  guards, 
bat  to  us.  after  two  years  spent 
ontheNoMlIcampaign.it 
was  all  too  familiar. 

Behaviour  by  guards  on  that 
campaign , witnessed  not  once 
but  often,  included  sexual 
handling  of  women,  dragging 
by  one  arm  across  rough  sites 
to  cause  maximum  pain  and 
injury,  attempts  to  pull  men 
Atom  trees  by  their  genitals, 
swinging  people  by  arms  and 
legs  and  throwing  them  out 
onto  tiie  pavement  on  their 
heads  and,  on  one  occasion, 
slashing  a man’s  hand  to  the 
bone  with  a Stanley  knife. 

Other  tricks  have  included  ’ 
stealing  from  protesters’  camp 
sites  and  smash ingmus leal  in- 
struments. Sometimes  police 
will  intervene;  all  too  often 
they  stand  wtthfolfled  arms, 
gazing  the  wrong  way. 
Motra-O’SaHivan. 

John  Gartanu 

115  Woodlands  Avenue, 

London  Ell  3RB. 


Why  lawyers  are  above  the  law 


1/T3TH  Richards’s  attack  on 
iXadvocates'  immunity  in 
court  work  (Letters.  January 
24)  betrays  a misunderstand- 
ing. The  compelling  reason  for 
its  retention  is  the  protection  of 
the  integrity  of  the  justice  sys- 
tem. Wen?  immunity  to  be 
removed,  clients  who  had  lost  a 

case,  in  particular  where  it  car- 
ried a criminal  conviction, 
would  have  a significant  incen- 
tive, and  nothing  tolose,  by 
suing  their  advocate  m the  civil 
courts.  This  could  result  tn  an 
effective  re-trial  of  a criminal 

case  In  the  civil  courts  and 
undermine  the  appeal  system. 

Mr  Richards  also  ignores  the 


feet  that  the  advocate’s  profes- 
sion — unlike itbai  of  any  other 
profession — is  one  where,  by 
the  nature  of  our  adversarial 
system  of  justice,  50  per  cent  of 
ttiose  represented  in  court  will 
lose  their  case.  To  pretend  that 
the  role  of  an  advocate,  whilst 
before  a court  is  no  different 
from  that  ofany  other  prates-  . 
sional  acting  on  behalf  of  their 
client  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 

reality. 

Christopher  SaHon  QQ- 

Chairman.  Bar  Public 
Affairs  Committee, 

General  Council  of  the  Bar, 

3 Bedford  Row, 

London  WClR  4DB. 


A Country  Diaiy 


MACHYNLLETH:  The  phone 
rings.  It  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine  to  say  that,  while  driv- 
ing across  the  south  of  Eng- 
land a few  days  ago.  he  spot- 
ted a red  kite  flying  quite  low 
over  a motorway.  He  is  not 
alone  in  this  sort  of  observa- 
tion. More  and  more  people 
are  seeing  kites  in  the  south  of 
England  these  days,  as  the 
result  of  successful  re-intro- 
duction experiments,  and  it  is 
wODderfo]  to  think  of  them 
getting  re-established  in 
English  shires,which  lost 
them  ages  ago.  For  long  past, 
the  kite  in  Britain  has  been 
exclusively  a shy  and  fugitive 
inhabitant  of  remote  Welsh 
uplands,  yet,  if  we  look  back  a 
few  centuries,  we  find  that  it 
was  formerly  very  well 
adapted  to  living  closely  with 
humanity,  even  prospering  in 
the  streets  of  London.  So  per- 
haps the  day  may  crate  when 
kites  will  once  again  be  nest- 
ing in  the  frees  in  Hyd£  Park- 
in recent  years,  kites  have 
been  studied  intensively  in 
Wales,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped 


( 


Oiat  the  research  will  go  on, 
tor  mere  is  always  something 
fresh  to  be  discovered.  Which 
reminds  me  of  a new  experi- 
ence of  kite  behaviour  that  i 
only  last  week.  Rib*; 


e«oe  qi  rate  behaviour  that  I 

had^y  last  week,  Etes  are  ’ 
nasally  silent  creatures. 
caUing  chiefly  in  moments  of 
excitement,  as  in  courtshin  or 
quan?l1in6orwhen^POr 
eirnests  or  when 
attacked  by  crows.  But  test 
KyJS  astonished  to 

m^sskbsf 

above  the  oakwdod  we  see 
from  our  kitchen  window,  it 
was  visible  in  the  sky  for 
sjariy  io  mmutes,  Kg  its 
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Kate  Atkinson  is  only  the  second  woman 

■n  10  years  to  win  the  Whitbread  prize,  with 

a novel  that  has  got  right  up  men’s  noses 


INTERVIEW  17 


Big  sister 
of  the 
anti-family 


The 

MEGAN  TRESIDDER 


£k  NOTHER  book 
m \ award,  another 
# % controversy.  This 
one  took  time  to 
# % get  underway, 

m mwlthafull24 

hours  elapsing  between  the 
announcement  on  Tuesday 
night  of  the  Whitbread  prize 
and  the  first  shots  being  fired, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  week  it 
was  going  great  guns. 

The  rumpus  is  over  Kate 
Atkinson’s  novel.  Behind  The 
Scenes  At  The  Museum, 
which  took  the  £21 ,000  cheque . 
It  Is  the  story  of  three  genera- 
tions of  a Yorkshire  family,  a 
lovely,  big-boned  book — 
funny,  beautifully  written  and 
easy  to  read.  It  doesn’ttravel 
backwards  in  time,  nor  is  it 
written  in  an  obscure  dialect, 
which  was  Shock  Number 
One.  Shock  Number  Two  is 
that  it  beat  the  two  favourites, 
Salman  Rushdie's  The  Moor's 
Last  Sigh,  and  Roy  Jenkins’s 
biography  of  Gladstone.  And 
then  — Shock  Number  Three 
— there  is  the  character  of  the 
author  herself.  Twice  div- 
orced, a single  mother  of  two, 
who  was  once  arrested  at 
Greenham  Common,  she  has 
trenchant  views  on  the  family, 
which  she  calls  a pernicious 
and  tyrannical  institution.  To 
certain  (male)  critics,  this 
makes  Atkinson  an  even  more 
peculiar  literary  star  than 
Keri  Hulme,  the  pipe-smoking 
woman  from  New  Zealand 
who  once  took  the  Booker 
Prize.  Atkinson's  critics  have 
been  extremely  ungallant 
Andrew  Neil,  writing  in  the 
Daily  Mail  under  the  headline, 
■All  Chattering — But  No 
Class,  claimed  that  her  tri- 
umph was  a victory  for  politi- 
cal correctness.  Giving  the 
prize  to  "Kate  the-family-is- 
tyranny  Atkinson. " he  said, 

**. . . was  simply  further  con- 
firmation of  why  the  chatter- 
ing classes  deserve  to  be 
held  in  such  contempt " In  the 


Daily  Telegraph,  Julian 
Critchley  — one  of  the  judges 
who  had  backed  Roy  Jenkins 
— said  he  thought  Atkinson 
won  because  the  women  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  voted  for 
sisterhood.  As  a result  he 
said.  "We  wuz  robbed.” 

Atkinson  is  not  anxious, 
surprisingly,  to  get  back  to  her 
fiat  in  Edinburgh,  to  bonk  her 
cheque  and  go  shopping.  She 
lives  with  her  two  daughters. 
Her  eldest  has  just  finished 
university.  The  other  is  at 
school — “I  bope.”  We  meet  for 
tea  in  the  bar  of  the  Langham 
Hilton  hotel,  against  the  sur- 
real backdrop  of  a plunkety- 
plunk  pianist  playing  theme 
tunes  from  Bond  movies. 

Atkinson  herself  is  surreal, 
compared  to  the  woman  you 
expect  from  her  book.  Finding 
a taut-featured,  youthftil  44- 
year-okl  who  talks  about  bad 
hair  days  is,  frankly,  not  what 
I'd  hoped  for.  She  is  wearing 
an  expensive-looking  suit,  a 
black  velvet  waistcoat,  and  has 
painted  nails  and  sleds,  bobbed 
hair  which  she  constantly 
shoves  behind  her  ears.  She 
doesn’t  even  have  a Yorkshire 
accent  She  talks  at  a furious 
pace,  with  a lot  of  giggling, 
which  is  probably  due  toner- 
vousness  at  being  thrust  into  : 
the  news  suddenly.  When  she  I 
is  not  being  manic,  she  is 
chippy  and  cussed.  ‘1  am  not 
anti-men.  Let’s  be  clear,  here.  I 
am  looking  for  a man.  ‘Come 
on.  boys,”’  she  says,  haif-turn- 
ing  towards  the  businessmen 
near  us,  '"prove  yourself?" 
Meeting  Atkinson  is  like  look- 
ing forward  to  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding and  getting  something 
spiky,  like  sushi,  instead. 

But  her  novel  is  all  you 
could  wish  for,  with  its  wry, 
acutely-observed  account  of  a 
family's  births, deaths, mar- 
i riages,  funerals  and,  most  of 
all,  its  mother-daughter 
relationships.  Although  it 
I covers  a near-century,  up 
until  the  1970s,  the  heart  of  the 
book  is  centred  on  the  fifties  of 
Atkinson's  own  upbringing:  a 
.world  of  fruit  drops,  quality 
ladies'  fashions,  Ewbank  car- 
pet sweepers,  boxes  of  Poppets 
at  the  cinema,  the  Brains 
Trust  on  the  wireless,  the  first 
TVs.  Atkinson  perfectly  cap- 
tures the  era  when  girls  who 
stayed  out  "doing  it”  with 
boys  were  scolded  by  their 
mothers  for  “coming  in  with 
the  milk”  and  when  marriages 
were  made  in  haste. 


The  heroine  and  narrator  is 
Ruby  Lennox  — Ironically 
named,  for  she  is  too  clever  by 
half  and  no  jewel  in  the  eye  of ' 
her  mother,  Bwrvty.  a woman 
disappointed  by  her  marriage 
to  George,  who  has  a floozy. 

She  will  also  eventually  find  a 
lover  in  Mr  Roper  next  door. 
(Perhaps  George  Is  vaguely 
aware  that  he  is  losing  his 
wife  to  another  man  mid  that 
is  why  he  decides  to  tempt  her 
back  with  an  exotic  outing  to  a 
faraway  place — the  Chinese 
restaurant  in  Goodramgate.) 

Hils  is  Atkinson's  first 
novel,  though  she  has  won 
awards  before  for  her  short 
stories.  She  only  began  writ- 
ing full-time  five  years  ago, 
after  a succession  of  odd  jobs 
as  a legal  secretary,  a cham- 
bermaid and  a home  help.  The 
title  for  her  novel — originally 
written  as  a short  story  — - 
came  to  her  after  a dream 
about  walking  through  the 
Festival  of  Britain  room  at  the  ; 
CastleMuseumin  York,andit 
coming  to  life.  “I  woke  up  and  ] 
I thought  that  is  what  this  book 
Is  about— behind  the 
Beenes  at  the  museum.**  > 

Her  book  reads  like  an  auto- 
biographical novel  but  she  ■ 
says,  while  the  emotions  are 
real,  the  plot  is  Invented  and 
the  main  female  characters 
are  a composite  of  the  tough 
but  unemancipated  women 
with  whom  she  grew  up. 

But  some  details  are  true. 
Like  her  heroine,  Atkinson 
spent  much  ofher  childhood 
minding  her  parents'  medical 
supplies  shop  in  York.  Like 
Rulry,  she  would  trundle 
round  the  empty  shop  in  an 
electric  wheelchair,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a Dalek.  using  a 
dummy  leg,  modelling  an  Elas- 
tanet  stocking,  as  a gun.  Ruby 
is  deeply  embarrassed  by 
what  the  shop  sells:  ‘There's  a 
high  snigger-factor  to  every- 
thing we  carry . The  glass 
counter  is  foil  of  jockstraps 
and  incontinence  pads; 
there’s  a shelf  full  of  pros- 
thetic breasts  like  small  coni- 
cal sandbags. . .then  there  are 
the  colostomy  bags  and  this 
month’s  special  offer  is  on 
rubber  sheeting ...  They 
might  have  given  some 
thought  to  the  affect  this  has 
on  my  social  life.” 

"I  remember  thinking  my 
parents'  shop  wasn’t  very  styl- 
ish," says  Atkinson.  “Even  be- 
fore I started  writing,  I always 
thought  I would  use  it  to  my 
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‘Meeting  Atkinson  is  like  looking  forward  to  Yorkshire  podding  and  getting  something  spiky,  like  sushi,  instead’ 


advantage  one  day  because  it 
was  such  a disadvantage.  It 
wasn't  like  being  the  daughter 
of  a solicitor  or  doctor." 

Was  she  a snob  as  a child? 
“Perfectly.  I think  I was 
brought  up  to  be.  As  someone 
once  said,  there  is  working 
class,  middle  class,  upper 
class  and  there  are  shop- 
keepers. They  really  gun  for 
it,  shopkeepers.  My  father's 
family  had  worked  down  the 
mines  and  my  mother's  had 
worked  on  the  railways  and 
when  my  parents  came 
together,  they  were  extremely 
upwardly  mobile.  It  Irritates 
me  that  the  book  is  called 
working  class.  My  parents 
hoiked  themselves  out  of  their 
class  with  a vengeance.  They 
put  me  in  private  schooL 
Education  was  very  important . 


to  them,  as  a way  of  climbing 
out" 

Her  father,  who  has  just 
died,  was  “a  great  reader  and  a 
fan  of  classical  music.  I 
remember  him  telling  me 
about  the  first  time  he  had 
been  to  a classical  concert  to 
Doncaster,  how  he  clapped  be- 
tween all  the  movements  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  so 
wonderful  and  couldn’t  under- 
stand why  all  these  mean  bug- 
gers around  him  were  sitting 
there  so  silently." 

Atkinson  was  an  only  child, 
bookish,  lonely  and  unhappy, 
which,  she  says,  does  not  mean 
that  she  bad  an  unhappy  child- 
hood. “There  was  no  more  dys-  i 
function  in  my  family  than  In 
any  other  I have  encountered. 

I think  I was  bom.  depressed.  I 
had  a strong  streak  of  black-  I 


ness.  The  major  emotion  of  my 
childhood  was  fear ...  of  the 
blackness.  As  an  only  child 
you  are  very  introverted  and  it 
was  not  a normal  environ- 
ment, living  behind  a shop.  I 
was  isolated.  I think  I stayed 
depressed  until  I was  36. " 

By  then,  she  had  married 
and  divorced  twice.  Her  first 
husband  was  a fellow  student 
at  Dundee  University,  where 
she  took  a degree  in  English 
Literature  and  did  post-gradu- 
ate research  on  the  American 
postmodern  short  story.  The 
marriage  produced  her  first 


daughter,  and  lasted  two 
years.  "I  was  too  young  to 
marry  at  21."  She  married 
again,  in  her  early  30s,  to  a 
j Scottish  teacher,  and  that 
lasted  five  years. 

“1  don’t  really  like  being 
married.  I am  not  anti-mar- 
riage but  having  children  is 
compromise  enough,  without 
getting  married  on  top.  It’s  _ 
just  tedious  being  responsible 
for  another  person.  To  me. 
that  is  absurd.  Was  she  good  to 
her  self-appointed  role  as 
homemaker?  “Yes,  I embraced 
it  but  at  the  same  time,  I felt 


very  frustrated. " She  became 
a supporter  of  the  Creenham 
Common  women,  turning  up 
for  the  day  to  protest  with 
them  and  — on  one  occasion 
in  1962  — was  arrested  with 
them.  Eventually,  she  left  her 
marriage  in  the  late  1980s, 
moved  to  Scotland  and  de- 
cided at  the  age  of  40  to  "stop 
messing  about  doing  part- 
time  jobs  and  writing  for  mag- 
azines and  take  myself  seri- 
ously as  a writer.  So  I got  an 
accountant  If  you  behave  as  if 
you  have  money,  it  will  come. 

I know  this." 

As  surely  as  she  knows  her 
mind  about  the  institution  of 
family:  "The  idea  that  the  fam- 
ily is  the  saviour  of  society, 
which  it  is  as  far  as  the  right- 
wing  is  concerned,  1 find 
laughable  because  a lot  of 
independent  households  are 
very-  successful" 

She  sal’s  she  has  taught  her 
daughters  "not  to  fall  for  the 
old  romance  myth" . A.  hit  sad 
that  isn’t  it?  “No.  I just  think 
they  are  more  sensible  than  I 
was  at  their  age.  They  don’t 
think  some  man  is  going  to 
come  along  and  everything 
will  automatically  be 
wonderful.” 

She  also  says  she  doesn't 
think  girls  need  fathers.  “I 
don’t  see  great  value  to  two 
parents  though  I know  of  some 
perfectly  happy  two-parent 
families."  So  why  call  the 
nuclear  family  a pernicious 
institution? 

“I  Just  don't  believe  the  fam- 
ily  has  the  kind  of  future  en- 
visaged for  it.  Things  have 
, changed  a lot.  I don’t  think  the 
family  is  particularly  healthy. 

1 1 think  we  are  much  better  off 
in  communities.  The  family  is 
a very  small  unit" 

Though  her  own  is  even 
smaller . . . “Yeah,  but  we  are 
an  anti-family.  We’re  not  into 
habits  like  three  meals  on  the 
table.  I think  it’s  a waste  of  my 
time . . . Look,  she  says 
suddenly.  1 may  have  said 
some  things  but  I really  don’t 
have  strong  views  on  the 
family." 

You  have  to  beg  to  differ. 

Her  book  is  an  entertaining 
read  with  very  funny  scenes 
— like  the  wedding  reception 
where  all  the  men,  including 
the  groom,  have  disappeared 
to  watch  the  Cup  Final — but 
it  is  also  a deadly  portrait 
of  the  horrors  and  Imbalances 
in  family  relationships. 
Underneath  the  comedy,  it  is  a 
dark  and  powerful  noveL 

So  why  the  dissent?  Proba- 
bly for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  written  by  a woman  — 
only  the  second  to  take  the 
Whitbread  in  the  last  10  years 
— and  one  who,  in  less  than  a 
week,  has  gained  a reputation 
as  a tippy  one.  Some  gentle- 
men clearly  prefer  their 
women  writers  to  be  like 
Anita  Brookner.  not  like 
Atkinson,  who  has  said  she 
always  knew  she  would  win 
recognition  one  day,  and  who 
was  reported  in  some  papers 
this  week  to  have  betSOp  she 
would  win  the  Whitbread,  T 
didn’t,”  she  says,  as  she  gets 
up  to  leave.  T put  it  on  Roy 
Jenkins." 


A Roman  fori  found  on  Gaelic  soil  has 
cast  doubt  on  a cherished  myth. 
F1ACHRA  GIBBONS  digs  for  answers 

They  came,  they 
saw,  they  turned 
on  their  heels 
and  ran 


1m 

waW  I 
uwtAitfU 


t>iq 


P“OR  all  of  os  convinced 
I™  it  was  the  Catholic 
I Church  which  cor- 
rupted Ireland,  It  comes  as  a 
hammer  blow  to  discover 
those  other  Romans  may 
also  have  penetrated 
Mother  Erin  and  even  built' 
themselves  a nice  fart  with 
views  of  Dublin  Bay. 

History  has  been  turned 
on  its  head  this  week  with 
archaeologists  hailing  the 

site,  15  miles  north  of  Dub- 
lin, as  evidence  ofa  Roman 
presence.  Jewellery  and  or- 
naments have  been  dug  up, 
but  what  has  now  been 
buried  is  something  even 
more  precious  to  the  Irish: 
the  cherishedmyth  that  we 
never  bowed  beneath  the 
Roman  Imperial  yoke. 

Sure,  Romsm  artefacts 
had  teen  found.  before,  but 
they  were  imports,  we 
maintained.  And  vet,  there  ■ 
was  a sneaking  suspicion  of 

a Roman  blot  on  the  un- 
blemished Celtic  landscape. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  ■ 
wrlHngc  and  ran  tings  of  the 

great  prophet,  pastor  Pais- 
ley, will  have  divined  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Jeze- 
bel’s filthy  habits  long 


before  signs  of  this  settle- 
ment were  unearthed  at 
Drmnanagh  Fort 
Still,  confirmation  that 
the  Land  ofErin  was  sullied 
by  civilisation,  central 
heating,  flushing  lavatories 
arid  all  manner  of  Christian 
vices 2,000 years  before  it 
finally  succumbed  to  the  In- 
dignity of  daily  bathing  is  a 
bitter  blow  to  truly  Gaelic 
Gaels.  It  had  been  their 
boast  that  the  'oifidsod  was 
never  crushed  neath  the 
imperial  sandal 
Itis  written  in  the  good 
Gaelic  books  that  before  woe 
after  woe  befell  our  septic 
isle,  lusty  youths  played 
hurley  with  the  beads  of  . 
ftifiyiwMnleg  and  maidens 
frolicked  at  the  crossroads 
safe  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  no  word  for  vir- 
ginity in  the  pure  and  beau- 
tiful Gaelic  that  poured  like 

I honeyed  mountain  water 
from  their  lips. 

It  was  in  to  this  earthly 
paradise  that  a “lost  legion"  | 
may  have  blundered.  Iter  J 

1 there  is  no  surviving  record 
of  Rome  having  despatched 
an  army  to  Ireland.  Drue,' 
Tacitus  wrote  that  Agricdla 


10l 


looked  longingly  west  from 
fbe  coast  of  Britain  and 
mused  that  it  might  be  con- 
quered with  a single  legion 

— a mistake  many  were  to 
make.  We  can  only  surmise 
that  the  fearsome  Irish, 
who  the  Romans  Confus- 
ingly called  Scots,  either 
cut  them  to  pieces  or  the  le- 
gionnaires were  seduced  by 
the  stont  and  stayed  on  to 
become  like  many  invaders 
after  them  “more  Irish  than 
the  Irish".  (Thus  to  hiber- 
nate — to  slnmber  in  Hiber- 
nia.) In  any  case,  Rome  was 
so  humiliated  it  excised  the 
whole  episode  from  history. 

Roman  tourists,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  as  com- 
mon as  flying  banshees  at 
the  time  and  their  votive  of- 
ferings have  been  found  in 
nearby  New  grange's  prehis- 
toric interpretative  centre 
and  tearooms.  You  have  to 
remember  that,  to  them, 

Ireland  was  the  Edge  of  the 


World  Experience,  a vast 
barbarian  theme  park  of 
horrors,  not  unlike  an 
awayday  break  to  Bootle. 

It  was  probably  sold  as 
the  holiday  to  hell,  a 
country  where  it  rained  360 
days  a year  and  snowed  on 
the  other  five. 

Now  Prumroangh  Fort 
happens  to  be  close  to  Ire- 
land's only  But  tin's,  so 
rather  than  the  bridgehead 
j for  an  invasion,  it  might  be 
that  it  was  actually  a holi- 
day camp — they  came,  they 
saw,  they  ran  away. 

This  would  account  for 
tbe  absence  ofa  single 
straight  road  or  other 
Rompn  ruin  in  the  country. 
It  could,  of  course,  be  that 
the  wheels  were  nicked  off 
their  chariots  as  soon  as 
they  landed  in  Dublin  —as 
is  customary  in  many  parts 
of  the  city  to  this  day — and 
they  got  nofnrtber. 

In  advance  of  an  archaeo- 


logical dig,  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  for  the  holiday 
camp  is  strong.  It's  not  hard 
to  visualise  tbe  misery  of 
flrst  party  newly  arrived 
from  Castra  Devana  (Ches- 
ter) on  the  overnight  galley  - 
in  10BC,  or  as  we  Irish 
scholars  like  to  say,  1650PS 
(Prespud).  Full  to  the  gills 
with  duty-free  Pontine 
wine,  they  would  have  faced 
the  full  Irish  breakfast  of 
crnbeens  (boiled  trotters), 
grunt  soap  and  drisheen 
(sheep's  blood  in  pig's  blad- 
der): Just  as  today,  Irish 
food  was  awful,  and  there' 
was  loads  of  it. 

With toe  extra  virgin 
olive  oil  running  low  and 
- the  sun-dried  tomatoes 
gone  soggy,  and  not  a decent 
dell  this  side  of  Londinium.  , 
is  it  any  wonder.they  didn’t 
stay  the  fortnight.  That  and 
tbe  mterminable  epic  poet-  j 
ry  evenings,  endless  harp-  j 
ing  and  forced  set  dancing. 

The  last  and  most  compel- 
ling theory  is  that  the 
Romans  never  did  come  and 
that  the  fort  was  home  to  an 
up-til] -now  obscure  tribe 
known  as  the  West  Brits,  or 
Irishmen  wbo  put  on 
Roman  airs.  Why  even 
today,  hard  by  a nearby 
headland,  resides  Conor 
Cruise  O’Brien,  wbo  fancies 
himself  as  a bit  of  an 
imperial  pro-consul. 

These  West  Brit  chaps 
tend  to  believe  that  Ireland 
is  no  different  to  Derby- 
shire, and  that  history 
should  be  homogenised 
with  its  rough  and  awkward 
edges  taken  away. 

So  far,  academics  are 
leaning  this  way,  with  one 
dismissing  tbe  Roman  Con- 
questas  an  outbreak  of  Dub- 
lin Disease — pub  blather. 
Have  you  ever  heard  about  ■ 
the  time  Charlemagne  and 
Gbengis  Khan  sang  a duet  of 
the  Come  Back  Paddy  Reilly 
to  Ballyjamesduffin  Joxer 
Daly's  pub ... 


Discover  the  tortilla 
in  its  natural  habitat. 

Win  a trip  to  Mexico. 


Over  the  last  few  years,  tortillas  have 
become  a familiar  sight  in  shops  and 
restaurants  across  Britain,  but  wouldn't 

you  prefer  to  eat  them  in  their  country  of 
origin.  Mexico?  We've  joined  Phileas  Fogg, 
makers  of  authentic  tortilla  chips  and  other 
snacks  inspired  from  around  the  world, 
to  offer  Guardian  readers  the  chance  to 
win  a fabulous  holiday  for  two  in  Mexico. 
Flying  British  Airways  to  Mexico  City,  the 
winners  will  enjoy  a seven-day  tour  of 
Colonial  Mexico,  including  visits  to  Zocalc 
Cathedral  in  Morelia,  Museum  Of  Mummies 
in  Guananjuato,  and  the  Pyramids  at 
Teotlhuacan. 

To  mark  Phileas  Fogg's  sponsorship  of 
Richard  Branson's  round-the-world  balloon 
journey,  three  runners-up  will  win  the  trip 
of  a lifetime  a little  closer  to  home,  as  they 
head  for  the  skies  in  a balloon.  Another 
ICO  runners-up  will  each  receive  a case  of 
Nacho  Cheese  or  Thankfully  Cool  Phileas 
Foaci  Tortillas. 


To  enter  t.he  competition,  you  must  collect  three  tokens.  The  first  token  is  printed 
below,  and  you  will  find  three  more  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next 
week  in  the  Guardian.  Collect  three  of  the 
next  Wednesday's  Guardian  for  full  detail: 
of  how  to  enter. 
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Rap?  Just  a bit  of  talking  to 
music,  isn’t  it?  Not  at  all, 
as  GARYYOUNGE  found  out 
when  he  went  to  rap  school 


Mind 


the  rap 


SCORES  of  young  and 
trendy  people  are 
homing  in  on  a 
grammar  school  in 
south  London  to  get 
to  grips  with  the  three  R’s — 
rap,  rhyme  and  rhythm.  The 
school — Ghetto  Grammar.  Its 
mission — to  raise  the  level  of 
hip  hop  culture  in  Britain  with 
the  help  of  evening  classes  in 
rap  and  DJing,  to  be  followed 
this  term  with  classes  in 
breakdancing  and  graffiti  art. 

The  workshops  are  funded 
by  the  London  Arts  Board  and 
run  by  professional  rappers, 
including  reigning  UK  DMC 
mixing  champion  DJKofi,  MC 
Ty.  MC  Lord  Redeemer  and 
MC  Kosher  of  the  Blood* 
hounds  Crew,  each  of  whom 
boasts  a series  of  tracks  and 
high-profile  performances  at 
hip  hop  jams  (concerts). 

Once  a week,  with  the  help 
of  other  established  UK  and 
American  rappers,  they  guide 
pupils  on  the  finer  techniques 
of  rap:  how  to  project  their 
voice,  maintain  eye  contact 
with  their  audience  and  use 
their  bodies  creatively  while 
rapping.  Ghetto  Grammar’s 
syllabus  comprises  five  sepa- 
rate disciplines.  The  art  form 
(how  to  rap  and  DJ),  the  cul- 
ture (the  history  of  rap  music), 
the  science  (writing  lyrics),  the 
business  (management  con- 
tracts and  royalties)  and  lec- 
tures from  outside  speakers. 

Among  other  things,  the  art 
form  teaches  students  freestyle 
(improvisation),  bragging, 
rhyming,  humour,  alliteration 
and  acronyms. 

The  30  students  on  the  night 
I attended  were  all  at  different 
levels,  varying  in  age  from 
about  IS  to  26  and  — with  the 
exception  of  two — all  blade 
Some  had  only  rapped  with 
their  friends,  at  school  or  at 
home.  Others  had  made  it  on  to 
the  handful  of  London-based 


black  radio  stations  which  oc- 
casionally allows  listeners  to 
phone  in  and  rap  away,  and  a 
few  have  even  performed  at 
jams.  A couple  were  shy  and 
embarrassing  to  watch,  but 
most — even  those  who  would 
call  themselves  novices— 
were  talented,  self-confident: 
and  fluent  enough  to  make 
anyone  who  can’t  rap  dike  me) 
feel  very  square  and  desperate 

to  learn! 

Both  Lord  Redeemer  and  Ty 
say  their  goal  is  twofold.  First, 
to  encourage  Britain's  home- 
grown rap  scene  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  itself  instead  of 
being  dismissed  as  a pale  imi- 
tation of  its  American  elder 
cousin.  Second,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  completely  over- 
shadowed in  Britain's  club 
scene  by  ragga  and  jungle. 

“British  hip  hop  has  been 
floundering  creatively  and  fi- 
nancially since  the  late  eight- 
ies, when  all  the  major  labels. . 
bent  over  backwards  to  sign  a 
I rapper.  They  saw  the  US  labels 
enjoying  the  success  with  hip 
hop  and  quite  rightly  wanted 
the  same.  But  these  very 
labels  failed  to  take  time  out  to 
nurture  and  develop  the 
music  whidi  led  to  its  inevita- 
ble downfall,”  says  a spokes- 
woman for  Ghetto  Grammar. 

British  rappers  complain 
that  they  receive  a more  en- 
thusiastic reception  on  the 
Continent  (particularly  Ger- 
many, France  and  the  Nether- 
lands) than  they  do  at  home, 
summing  up  their  no-win  situ- 
ation in  this  country  with  just 
afew  words:  "Sound  Ameri- 
can, get  dissed;  sound  English 
get  dismissed.** 

"Asanartform,rapinthis  1 
country  is  seriously  under- 
rated and  as  a culture,  hip  hop 
is  incredibly  divided.  So  we  1 

need  to  raise  standards  and  1 

provide  some  unity  if  we,  as 
rap  artists,  are  going  to  sur-  | 


Rap  of  honour . . . classes  at  Ghetto  Grammar,  helping  to  raise  the  profile  of  Britain’s  home-grown  rap  scene  photo  oarryweme* 


vfve,"  says  Lord  Redeemer, 
-who  confidently  predicts  he 
will  be  rapping  until  he  is  65. 

Sixteen-year-old  Linda  Nar- 
tey — rap  name  Microdot— 
heard  about  file  school  on  the 
radio.  “It’s  great  to  come  here 
and  just  to  see  how  other 
people  do  things  and  pick  up 
tips.  I used  to  rap  together 
With  my  friend  at  school.  I 
don't  actually  want  to  be  a rap- 
per, I just  enjoy  doing  it  and 
would  like  to  get  better.” 

Richard  Golah,  22,  studies 
politics  andphiiosophy  at 


Middlesex  University.  “I  used 
to  freestyle  a bit  if  I heard  a 
track  that  was  really  good  and 
sometimes  rapped  on  Choice 
FM  when  they  have  their 
phone-in  sessions,"  he  says. 
"Ghetto  Grammar  is  a 
brilliant  way  of  just  keeping 
up  with  new  styles  and 
thymes."  . 

The  lessons  are  fun.  At  the 
beginn  ing,  the  students  sit  in  a 
circle  and  one  of  the  instruc- 
■ tors  explains  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  work  on  that  evening 
and  how  it  can  be  refined  and 


intergrated  into  a rappers' 
own  work. 

After  afew  examples  they 
then  call  the  students  into  the. 
centre  to  perform  either  oh 
their  own  or  in  pairs,  while 
they  shout  encouragement  ; 
and  criticisms  from  the  side. 
"Look  at  the  audience,  not  the 
floor.”  "Speak  up.  M "Keep  go- 
ing.” when  someone  runs  out 
of  rhyme  and  dries  up.  Occa- 
sionally they  will  creep  up  be- 
hind the  students  while  they 
are  performing  and  grab  hold 
of  their  arms,  forcing  them  to 


use  their  bodies  more  tmagi- 
natlvely  while  they  rap. 

Outside  the  classroom,  in 
newspaper  columns  and  soci- 
ology departments,  debates 
rage  about  the  misogyny  and 
violence  with  which  rap  has 
become  tainted.  But  in  the  - 
classroom  of  Ghetto  Gram- 
mar. there  seems  to  be  no 
moral  crisis,  just  20  young 
people  growing  in  confidence 
who,  In  the  words  of  Seamus 
Heaney,  “rhyme to  see  [them- 
selves]/to  set  the  darkness 
echoing'.'. 
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Women  making  waves 


Radio 


Lyn  Gardner 


VIVA,  you  may  recall, 
is  the  Lynne  Franks- 
backed  station  that 
launched  last  year  bring- 
ing non-stop  aromather- 
apy, assertiveness  training 
and  Chris  de  Burgh  to  the 
airwaves.  A combination 
clearly  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  average,  thirty  so- 
mething metropolitan 
woman  such  as  HRH  The 
Princess  of  Wales. 
Regrettably  for  many  of  us 
who  are  just  longing  to 
bave  our  consciousness 
lowered,  in  some  parts  of 


London  it  is  slightly  easier 
to  receive  messages  from 
outer  space  than  it  is  to 
receive  Viva. 

As  a result.  Viva  is  the 
latest  of  the  new  commer- 
cial radio  stations  to  run 
into  difficulties.  With  the 
station’s  Iistenership  hov- 
ering around  120,000,  a 
programme  of  cuts  has 
been  implemented  to  keep 
the  station  buoyant  until 
the  transmitter  problem 
has  been  sorted.  These  in- 
clude the  axing  of  Franks's 
own  afternoon  show. 

But  do  we  really  need  a 
radio  station  for  women? 
Radio  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  few  areas  of  the 
media  where  women's 
voices  are  heard. 

Unlike  the  theatre  or 


film,  female  experience  is 
richly  reflected  on  the 
radio  and  nowhere  more 
poignantly  than  this  week 
in  for  colored  girls  who 
have  considered  suicide 
when  the  rainbow  is  enuf. \ 
which  arrived  around  20 
years  overdue  in  Radio  3’s 
Sunday  play  slot. 

Ntozake  Shange’s  chor- 
eopoem,  which  captures 
the  vulnerability  and  cele- 
brates the  resilience  of 
black  American  woman- 
hood, was  originally  con- 
ceived as  an  all-singing, 
all-dancing  performance 
piece,  becoming  a cult  at 
the  Berkley  Bar  where  It 
was  first  staged  in  1974,  be- 
fore moving  to  Broadway. 

Under  Heather  Good- 
man's  direction,  the  piece 


worked  infinitely  better  on 
radio  than  in  an  earnest 
staged  version  I saw  a lew 
years  ago,  the  lack  of  vi- 
suals highlighting  the  in- 
tricate weave  of  the  writ- 
ing. which  is  both  lyrical 
and  shockingly  raw. 

For  the  first  10  minutes 
or  so  Ithought  the  sheer 
density  of  the  writing,  com- 
bined with  the  patchwork 
soundtrack  of  black  Ameri- 
can music  ranging  from 
jazz  to  pop  and  gospel, 
might  make  for  an  over- 
Insh  mix.  It  didn't.  This 
was  radio  drama  in  full- 
blown, vivid  colour. 

. The  pain  of  “not  being 
wanted  when  I want  to  be 
wanted”,  as  it's  put  in  “for 
colored  girls'’,  was  also  ap- 
parent in  First  Person  Plu- 
ral (Radio  4),  the  taped  dia- 
ries of  three  young  women  ■ 
living  in  a housing  pro-  1 

ject  for  single  pregnant 
women  in  Bristol. 


Claire  was  so  afraid  of  ' 
telling  her  boyfriend  she 
was  pregnant  she  simply 
popped  a copy  of  How  To 
Prepare  For  Being  A Dad 
through  his  letter-box. 

Michelle  recognised  that 
she  takes  back  seat  to  her 
boyfriend's  passion  for 
cars.  “I don't  mind,"  she 
said  wistfully.  “He  comes 
back  for  his  tea."  Probably 
not  when  the  Child  Support 
Agency  get  oh  to  him. 

The  pregnant  women  in ' 
Baby  Street  (Radio  4)  fare 
little  better  with  their  men- 
folk. Geraldine's  Robert  is 
starting  an  affair,  Shona’s 
lan  is  putting  male  bonding 
before  his  wife,  and 
Yvette's  Larry  is  in  the 
Scrubbs. 

Tm  rather  puzzled  by 
Jenny  Eclair’s  and  Julie 
Balloo's  series,  which  is 
rather  stronger  on  varicose 
veins  of  the  labia  and  the 
dangers  of  high  blood  pres- 


sure, than  it  is  on  jokes.  Pd 
never  have  thought  of 
Eclair  as  the  new  Miriam 
Stoppard. 

The  problem  with  the  men 
in  Baby1  Street  Is  that  they 
haven't  had  the  benefit  of 
a feminist  upbringing.  Not 
that  ail  the  young  men  in- 
terviewed in  Soils  And 
Mothers  (Radio  4)  appreci- 
ated being  raised  by  mums 
who  referred  them  to  Kate 
Millett  every  time  they 
asked  for  a war  toy. 

Bringing  up  a “chal- 
lenge”, as  the  American 
feminist  Robin  Morgan 
referred  to  her  own  son. 
certainly  presents  dilem- 
mas for  some  feminists. 

But  exactly  what  they  are 
was  never  clearly  articu- 
lated In  Nick  Baker's  fea- 
ture, which  failed  to  get  be- 
yond that  all-embracing 
question:  who  does  the 
washing  up  in  your  house- 
hold? 


TOM  SUTCLIFFE 
on  an  inspired 
premiere  of  Love 
Life  put  on  by 
Opera  North 


Golden 


George  stubs  out 


Weill 


his  cigarette  and  makes  a 

kind  of  snorting  noise  in  his  throat  and  settles 
back  into,  his  chair  to  watch  Bunty  making  his 
cup  of  tea  (well,  this  is  1 959).  He  dears  his 
throat  and  spits  into  his  handkerchief  just  as 
Bunty  puts  the  cup  and  saucer  in  front  of  him 
with  a glazed  expression  on  her  face.  This  is 
the  expression  she  wears  when  she  picks  up 
George's  socks,  handkerchiefs  and  underpants 
(wearing  rubber  gloves)  and  drops  them  into 
a bucket  of  Dettol  to  soak  before  they  are 
allowed  to  join  the  rest  of  our  barely-sullied 
washing  in  the  English  Electric 


Love  Life . . . unmissable  mix  of  hopes  and  dreams  cuvebarh 


WEILL  and  Lemer’s  un- 
known 1948  Broadway 
musical  is  unmissable 
— not  least  because  it  was  the 
direct  forebear  of  Sondheim’s 
classic  “concept"  musicals, 
Follies  and  Company.  Opera 
North  took  a big  risk  present- 
ing this  European  premiere  as 
a follow-up  to  their  successful 
Show  Boat  Few  of  Weill’s 
numbers  are  known,  and  the 
show  disappeared  when  Weill 
died  in  1950, 18  months  after  it 
finished  its  successful  run. 

Astrikebythemusifr 
theatre  trade  union  Ascap  had 
prevented  any  original  cast 


from  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Museum 

by  Kate  Atkinson 

Published  by  Black  Swan  @ £6.99 


Congratulations 
to  Kate  Atkinson, 
winner  of  the 
1995  Whitbread 
Book  of  the  Year 


The  firiace  of  Wales' 
haagmative  viskm  for 
the  miSenmum  - 
read  the  facts  in  the 
magazine  that  broadens 
the  architectural  debate 
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1 recording,  and  Lemer  qunr- 
1 tied  the  text  for  other  shows. 
No  opera  company  here  could 
afford  the  lavish  scale  of  the 
original,  whose  budget  was 
equivalent  to  Lloyd  Webber’s 
Phantom  Of  The  Opera.  But, 
even  without  Broad  way-qual- 
ity hoofers  and  a pair  of  top 
stars,  this  thinking  man’s 
guide  to  the  American  dream 
marriage  — and  nightmare — 
Is  provocative,  entertaining 
and  touching. 

It's  a series  of  cameos  about 
a standard  couple  plus  two 
kids,  set  tautly  at  various 
stages  of  history  from  1790  to 
1948,  Interspersed  with  eye 
and  ear-catching  vaudevilles 
(such  as  Progress,  Economics, 
Divorce  ballet  1 presided  over 
by  a znagicinn-narrator.  In  this 
central  "Everyman"  role  the 
marvellously  adaptable  Geof- 
frey Dolton  turns  in  his  best  * 
performance  ever,  especially 
memorable  in  a yellow  wig  fry- 
ing to  have  it  away  on  a cruise 
ship  with  the  ever  neglected 
Susan  Cooper,  whose  husband 
Sam  is  always  too  busy  to  have 
a real  relationship  (Lanier's 
punchy  test  veers  on  the  pain- 
folly  autobiographical). 

Love  Life  is  a sophisticated 
blend  of  hopes  and  dreams, 
wrapped  up  in  charmingly 
naive  forms  — and  Opera 
North  recognised  that  its  stag- 
ing demanded  a special  vision. 


Caroline  Gawn’s  production, 
with  superb  lighting  and  sets  . 
by  Charles  Edwards  mid  hand- 
some costumes  by  Nicky  Gilli- 
brand.  is  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious things  Opera  North  has 
done.  Edwards  uses  the 
painted  drop-cloths  and  simple 
scenery  of  traditional  vaude- 
ville theatre  but  combines 
them  with  present-day  quirks 
like  the  inset  bedroom  high  up 
in  an  image  of  steam-engine 
pistons.  The  Divorce  ballet  has 
a memorably  steamy  back- 
cloth of  skyscrapers,  and  ser- 
ried rows  of  chorus  men  and 
women  tapping  their  way  to 
the  lawyers.  Little  hands  or  a 
fridge  oragiant  image  of 
mother  on  a swing  fly  across 
the  stage. 

The  mixture  of  production 
□umbers . chorus  ensembles 
and  telling  commentary  dem- 
onstrate the  enthusiasm  of  the 
whole  company.  The  high  mu- 
sical quality,  especially  Weill's 
precisely  articulated  orches- 
trations, is  underpinned  by 
Wyn  Davies's  conducting.  Of 
the  central  pair.  Margaret 
Preece’s  feiky  Susan  is  per- 
haps a little  stronger  than  Ate", 
i Oke's  charming  but  always  in- 
I adequate  Sam.  However,  his 
1 big  number,  This  Is  Life,  is  just 
as  striking  as  her  Mr  Right  — ■ 
where  the  sardonic  humour  rf 
the  work's  magical  illusions 
really  catch  on. 


What’s  Paul  Merton 
pretendingto  teTony  Hancock? 


in 


Television 


Nancy  Banks-Smith 


CRIME  pays  much 
better  than  it  did  m 
I960.  In  Tony  Han- 
cock’s version  of- 

Twdve  Angry  Men,  a jurors 
pay  is  thirty  bob  a day.  ‘wore 
Hun  i get  on  the  outside,"  says 
a delighted  Sid  James.  That 
natural  use  of  the  word  out- 
side suggests  Sid's  underpants 
are  stamped  Stolen  From  The 
Scrubs. 

In  Paul  Merton's  updated 
version,  what  with  your  emol- 
uments, your  increments  and 
your  four-star  unleaded,  a 
juror  can  make  60  quida  day. 
(Sixty  quid,  child.  Is  40  times 
30  bob.  For  God's  sake,  what 
do  you  dd  in  school?) 

Paul  Merton  In  Simpson 
And  Galton' s Twelve  Angry 
Man  (Carlton) — a title  which 
suggests  the  star,  the  script- 
writers and  several  agents 

fighting  ina  sack — is  the  first 
of  eight  comedies  from  the  six- 
ties. Five  of  them  originally 
starred  Hancock. 

This  was  the  golden  age  of 
television  comedy.  If  Td 
known  then  that  it-was  the 
happiest  time  of  my  life.  I 
would  have  enjoyed  it  more. 

The  Hancock  version  of 
Twelve  Angry  Merus  avail- 
able on  video.  It  is  black  and 
white  andfihned  live  with 
moreflufb  than  you’d  find 
under  a bed.  The  courtroom  is  1 
suggested  by  afew  benches.  I 
Merton  may  well  say , in  his 
slightly  rewritten  version, 
that  the  courtroom  reminds 
him  trfRumpole.lt  is 
Rumpole.  It's  Rmnpole’s  beau- 
tiful set 

And  yet  all  you  notice  in  the 
Hancock  version  is  Hancock. 
That  marvellously  malleable 
face,  so  foil  of  himself  it  makes 
Ms  eyes  bulge. 

In  the  introduction  to  a col- 
lection of  Hancock's  HalfHour 
scripts,  Peter  Black  once 
wrote  “Hancock’s  physical 
presence  was  so  right  for  the 
words  that  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  scripts  ever  being 
rerived  with  some  sub-Han- 
cockian  comedian  playing  the 
part” 

Oh.weU.nm.. . 

Physically  Paul  Merton  is 
quite  acceptably  Hanoocklsh, 


Merton  XS^when  they  ^ 

^SSSSSSSui 


UIS?msloP 


him.  The  Mabel  TemeUy 
Award  for  Grace  and  Charm 
of  Movement  will,  alas,  never 

be  his.  The  Victoria  Cross,  . 

possibly.  It  took  nerve  to  nsk 
comparison  with  Hancock-  - 

But  there  is  no  comparison. 
Hancock  was  an  exploding  star. 
There  is  nothing  left  like  him. 

You  couM  argue  that  the 

scripts  deserve  a modern,  pol- 
ished production-Whan  Han- 
cock  starred,  the  only  produc- 
tion credits  were  incidental 
music,  designer,  producer. 
Voildtout  • - 

Merton's  production  credits 
are:  recording  studio,  original 
music,  casting,  production 
manager,  graphic  designer, 
production  buyer,  make-up 
supervisor,  costume  designer, 
camera,  sound,  lighting,  vi- 
sion control,  videotape  editor, 
production  secretary,  stage 
manager,  production  assis- 
tant senior  floor  manager.  de- 
signer,  produced  by  arrange- 
ment with,  producer,  and 
| director. 

HI  tell  you  this.  If  s not  20 
times  funnier. 

I have  discovered  that  no- 
body south  of  file  border 
understands  a word  Bab  C 
Nesbitt  (BBC2)  says.  I set  a 
contest  with  three  questions. 
What  does  Rab  mean  by  “Less 
Ming  than  minging".  What  is 

“Oot  an  the  dip”and  What  is  in 
Rab's  pie?  Scots  were  ex- 
cluded, of  course. 

Not  one  Englishman  replied. 
Several  Scots  did,  some  lightly 
daubed  with  English  blood  in  a 
primitive  attempt  at  disguise, 
one  with  pitifol  deviousness 
posting  his  entry  from  Prague. 
Bastards! 

What  the  Rab's  pie  contains, 
according  to  last  night's  show, 
is  the  mangled  remains  of 
those  done  in  by  the  Govan 
Godfather.  A more  telling  ar- 
gument for  devolution  I never 
heard. 


THEATRE 


Slaughter  City 

The  Pit 


ter  City,  which  gets  its  pre- 
miere in  The  Pit  is  a compel- 
ling play  that  unites  two 
elements  in  the  American  tra- 
dition— the  radical  and  the 
mystic.  If  It  reminds  me  of 
anyone  It  is  the  Walt  Whitman 
who  wrote  of  “the  audacity  of 
freedom"  and  the  need  for 
America  to  free  itself  from  the 
anti-democratic  European 
past 

The  play  is  a passionate  pro- 
test against  exploitation.  Set 
in  a meat-packing  plant,  it 
shows  workers  hosing  down 
pigs’ heads,  pullingrloins, 
sweeping  offal.  Here  people 
work  longer  for  less,  have  nei- 
ther contracts  nor  unions  and 
are  at  the  mercy  of  bosses.  The 
autocratic  employer.  Mr 
Baquin,  alternates  between 
cruel  humiliation  and  token 
paternalism  involving  out-of- ' 
hours  fitness  classes  and  envi- 
ronmental projects. 

But  her  play,  unlike  Odets's 
Waiting  for  Lefty,  is  no  simple 
exhortation  to  strike.  She 
takes  on  board  race,  gender 
and  the  inter-action  of  past 
and  present  At  the  centre  of 
her  play  is  the  sexually  ambig- 
uous figure  of  Cod,  who  urges 
the  workers  to  action  and  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of 
a textile  worker  who  jumped 
to  her  death  in  an  industrial 


tion  are  inseparable.  In  Ash- 
ley Martm-Da  vies's  design, 
the  meat-packing  plant  is  both 
Erimly  actual  and  a metaphor- 
ical helL  And,  among  the  cast 
Olwen  Fouere  is  rivettngly 
androgynous  as  the  metamor- 
phosing Cod,  with  strong  sup- 
port from  Sophie  Stanton  as  a 
besotted  colleague  and  Lisa 
Gaye  Dixon  as  a militant  black 
packer.  Most  cheering  of  all  is 
Wallace’s  adventurous  at- 
tempt to  redefine  political 

drama  intenns  of  a feminist 

surrealism. 


Michael  BiUington 


™*  »wf«w  appeared  In 
•ome  edition?  of  yesterday's 


Gene 

Shepherd's  Bush  Empire 


| OR  A band  considered 

. one  of  Britpop’s  also- 

I rans.  Gene  have  an  ar- 

dent and  magnanimous 
following.  They’re  certainly 
ardent  enough  to  snap  up  tick- 
ets from  touts  who  had  infil- 
trated the  tube  station  plat- 

fhrma,  and  mggnanhnnnc 
enough  to  give  support  act 
Duffy  a good  reception. 

Stephen  Duffy  has  been 

doing  Brttpopsince  the  mid- 
eighties,  when  it  was  known  as 
pop,  and  made  a well-received 
comeback  in  1995.  But  his  airy 
songs  of  London  high-life,  so 

refreshing  at  an  acoustic  gig 
last  summer,  worked  less  well 
withadangybandinthe 
depths  of  wtnter. 

Gene  operate  within  the- 
same  deeply,  melodic,  trad-pop 
parameters  as  Duffy,  but  the 
difference  is  that  their  singer 
is  MartinRossitet.  He's  an'  ex- 
cessively thin  character  wbo  . 
would  be  foppish  if  his  blabk 
suit  weren't  so  untidy. 

Rossiter  prefects  to  the  gal- 
leries ina  dolorous  tenor  that's 


a dead  ringer  for  Morrissey's, 
and  accompanies  it  with  theat- 
rical hand  gestures.  The  im- 
pression is  of  an  anguished 
soul  who  can’t  resist  a little 
campjapery.  and  the  fens  eat  ft 


Gene  possess  a similar  dry  hu- 
“°*Eto  ?e  Smiths.  Theycome 
XSBh0  Punning  strains 

of  the  Oliver  balladJe^and 

? iSfeS8*18’ ^ 

lustful  offers  with  an  arch 

Sony,  I live  the  life  of  a 

monk.”  (Funny  how  can® 
always  claim  to  be 
celibate.) 


^ also  very  much 

their  own  people.  The  soups 
jjjsun  s brisk,  crunchy  play. 

befol»  you  can  sob 

to  say?" 
distinguishes  Gene 
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CONTEXT  19 


‘London  is  run  behind  closed  doors  by  the  sort 
of  bureaucrats  who  used  to  run  Eastern  Europe’ 

KEN  LIVINGSTONE,  last  leader  of  the  GLC,  argues  the  best  way  to  mark  the  millennium  Is  with  a devolved  government  for  London  as  well  as  the  regions 

r,p  ii^2!S!??,?^vCol9^  I . Prtnce  Charles’  view*  about  by  the  elite  who  dominate  the  but  a little  bit  of  the  soul  has  taken  over  by  a London-wide  the  South  Bank  arts  complex,  ment  about  the  extent  of  its 

■jftniwtinBiViM  9fm.IL  reW'SMttl  the  rebirth  of  our  cities  will  be  national  media  and  Increas-  been  lost  inall  of  us  because  authority-.  What  the  new  body  waste  disposal  and  recycling  powers.  Central  goveramer 
those  in  champof  th^  :r lf  TV  s Speech.  Mn  n yof  us  _ echoed  by  almost  all  London-  tngly  seem  to  be  part  of  a new  the  city  seems  leaderless,  It  is  should  do  is  take  on  board  the  and  the  provision  of  grams  to  will  resist,  as  it  always  has 


PRINCE  CHARLES’ 
attack  on  the  crisis  of 
aspiration  that  afflicts 
those  in  charge  of  the 
Millennium  Project,  and  the 
need  to  attract  people  back 
into  the  hearts  of  our  cities, 
made  me  think  tliat  one  dra- 
matic way  to  celebrate  the 
millennium  would  be  the 
rebirth  or  democracy  in 
London  government. 

Tony  Blair's  firm  promise 
to  the  last  Labour  Party  con- 
ference to  restore  an  elected 
authority  for  London  moan*  it 
is  possible  to  work  out  the 
time  scale  in  which  this  is 
likely  to  happen.  With  Blair  in 
No  10  no  later  than  May  1*87,  a 
Restoration  of  Democracy 


{London)  Bill  could  be  in- 
cluded in  Labour's  second 
Queen's  Speech.  Many  of  us 
would  like  it  with  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  devolution  mea- 
sures in  Labour’s  first  one,  but 
with  more  work  sttll  needing 
to  be  done  on  devolution  for 
the  English  regions,  this  is  un- 
likely tn  happen.  Even  in  tlie 
event  of  a hung  Parliament, 
tli is  timetable  could  be  ad- 
hered to.  There  would  be  sup- 
port from  the  Libers!  Demo- 
crats. nationalists  and,  given 
Lord  Howe's  confession  that 
abolition  was  a mistake,  per- 
haps same  enlightened  Tories. 
A new  London  government 
could  come  into  heing  in  the 

firet  weeks  of  the  yea  r 2000. 


Pri nee  Charles'  views  about 
the  rebirth  of  our  cities  will  be 
echoed  by  almost  all  London- 
ers. A city  is  a living  thing.  Its 
history  carried  tlie  hopes  and 
Tears  of  tlie  generations  that 
have  gone  before  and  shaped 
its  cultuTF.  I never  think  of 
myself  as  British  or  English. 
When  asked  where  I’m  from  I 
invariably  reply.  “I'ni  a Lon- 
doner. " People  know  and 
understand  what  that  phrase 
means  In  exactly  the  same 
way  as  they  do  when  someone 
says  they  are  n Liverpud- 
lian or  from  the  Home 
Counties. 

We  should  celebrate  the 
great  regional  differences  that 
have  all  too  often  been  ignored 


by  the  elite  who  dominate  the 
national  mod  La  and  inervas- 
I ingly  seem  to  be  part  of  anew 
international  stateless  class  of 
the  mega -rich. 

Being  lender  of  tlie  GLC-  was 
the  highpoint  of  my  life  be- 
cause in  those  five  years  I felt 
completely  committed  to  the 
concept  of  London. 

People  knew  who  to  blame 
or  to  praise  and  where  the 
buck  stopped  even  though  our 
powers  were  very’ limited. 
Having  an  elected  authority 
gave  oil  the  political  debates  j 
about  the  quality  oflife  in 
London  a focus.  Since  the  abo- 
lition of  the  GLC.  Londoners 
have  not  only  seen  the  quality 
oflife  tn  their  city  deteriorate.  | 


but  a little  bit  of  the  soul  has 
been  lost  inall  of  us  because 
the  city  seems  leader] ess,  It  is 
almost  ns  though  our  lives  are 
being  run  behind  closed  doors 
by  the  sort  of  dull  grey  bureau- 
crats who  used  to  run  most  of 
eastern  Europe. 

IF  A new  authority  is  to 
succeed  it  must  avoid  tlie 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Unlike 
the  GLC , it  should  not  be 
involved  in  the  day- to-day  ad- 
ministration of  scliools  and 
housing.  These  are  direct  per- 
sonal services  that  are  best  ad- 
ministered by  the  boroughs 
and  nothing  that  the  boroughs 
are  currently  individually 
responsible  for  should  be 


token  over  by  a London-wide 
authority.  What  the  new  body 
should  do  is  take  oo  board  the 
things  currently  being  badly 
and  secretly  managed  by  cen- 
tral government  and  its  un- 
elected quangos. 

The  most  obvious  functions 
are  transport,  including  BR's 
services.  Job  creation  and 
training  are  also  vital  if  we  are 
to  tackle  the  endemic  high  un- 
employment that  is  now  a fea- 
ture  of  London  life.  The  long- 
talked  about  need  Tor  police 
accountability  would  be  best 
dealt  with  if  the  new  authority 
was  responsible  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police. 

The  proliferation  of  boards 
dealing  with  the  fire  brigade. 


the  South  Bonk  arts  complex, 
waste  disposal  and  recycling 
and  the  provision  of  grams  to 
voluntary  organisations,  have 
never  captured  the  public 
imagination  and  their  func- 
tions should  revert  to  people 
who  have  been  democratically 
and  directly  elected.  There  is 
also  a strong  case  for  one 
regional  health  authority  to 
defend  the  interests  of  Lon- 
doners. and  this  too  should  be 
a responsibility  of  the  new 
body.  It  goes  withou  t saying 
that  such  a body  must  have  its 
own  revenue-raising  power. 

While  almost  everyone 
agrees  on  the  need  for  an 
elected  authority  for  London, 
there  will  be  bitter  d isagree- 


ment  about  the  extent  of  its 
powers.  Central  government 
will  resist,  as  it  always  has 
done,  the  devolution  of  any  of 
its  functions  to  a new  regional 
authority.  In  particular  it  will 
fear  that  the  pattern  set  in 
London  will  be  one  that  all  the 
English  regions  will  wish  to 
copy. 

It  would  represent  a major 
and  irreversible  devolution  of 
power  from  Whitehall  to  the 
regions  and  would  change  the 
nature  of  government  and 
politics  in  Britain  for  ail  time, 
ushering  in  a more  pluralist 
and  decentralised  culture.  I 
con  think  of  nothing  that 
would  better  signal  a new  Brit- 
ain for  a new  millennium. 


With  his  strange  obsessions  and  his  aloofness  Anton  Bruckner  has  an  aura  of  the  unknowable.  Yet  in  this  centenary 
year,  argues  MARTIN  KETTLE,  a little  patience  will  bring  a clearer  sense  of  what  made  the  composer  great 


The  bumpkin 
who  became 
a holy  fool 


The  eyes  of  a revolutionary  . . . and,  left,  seated  at  his 
Bosendorfer,  the  man  alone  with  his  music  and  his  crucifix 


N O PICTURE  ex- 
ists, so  firasl 
know,  of  Anton 
Bruckner  in  the 
company  of  an- 
other human 

. being.  There  Is  something  alto- 
gether appropriate  about  that 
For  of  all  composers.  Bruckner 
gives  us  the  impression  of 
being  peculiarly  alone  with  his 
art  There  is  Bruckner.  There  Is 
his  music.  There  is  God.  And 
that’s  about  all  he  wants  us  to 
know.  For  many  it  is  enough. 
And  yet  Bruckner  lived  in  the 
real  world  too.  He  was  not  just  a 
rustic  mystic.  It  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  those  who  believe  that 
Ire  was  only  interested  tn 

addressing  the  Almighty  to 

learn  that  the  composer,  who 
died  100  years  ago  this  year, 
once  possessed  a telephone. 

One  wonders  whom  he  used  rt 
to  speak  to. 

Thekey  to  Bruckner  is  rrev- 

erflieless  in  his  music,  but  he  is 
much  more  than  a practitioner 
of  art  for  art’s  sake.  He  wrote 

what  is  often  regarded  as  we 
most  important  symphonic 
music  since  Beethoven,  yet 

music  which  te  right  outside  all 

tradition,  having  no  precedent 
and  no  followers.  , 

In  his  lifetime  he  was  dubbed 

Wagnerian,  and  he  certainly 
idolised  Wagner,  but  be  shared 
none  of  his  world  view.  He  re 
sometimes  regarded  as  a reli- 
gtous  composer.  both  because 
he  was  a devout  Catholicand 
because  bis  music  has  a pil- 
grim's patience  and  faith.  Yet 


Bruckner  is  much  much  more 
than  any  of  these  labels  can 
ever  convey.  His  music  is 
among  the  most  rewarding 
noise  ever  created  by  the 

human  mind. 

Hie  pictures  we  possess  sup- 
ply the  sto-eotype  of  the  man. 
Most  of  them  show  him  in  old 
age.  severe,  shy,  the  face 
drawn,  the  eyes  hooded  and  yet 
for-seeing,  the  hair  white  and 
close  cropped.  Even  the  1894 
picture  of  the  70-year-old  com- 
poser at  his  Biisendorfer  grand 
only  feeds  the  stock  view.  The 
prominent  crucifix.  The  plain  - 
baggy  black  clothes  which  Vi- 
enna mocked.  Above  all,  the 
man  alone  with  his  music.  This 
was  the  year  he  completed  the 
adagio  of  the  unfinished  Ninth 
symphony.  Might  that  he  the 
score  of  the  never-completed  fi- 
nale on  his  piano? 

Of  afl  the  great  19th  century 
composers  Bruckner  stni 
remains  the  most  obscure.  His 

svmphoni^,  especially  from 

■Hiree  to  Nine,  are  often  beard, 
but  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's new  Bruckner  sym- 
phony cycle  at  the  Barbican  Is. 
incredibly,  the  first  in  this 
country.  To  many  concert- 
goers  his  musk  is  still  synony- 
mous with  difficulty  and  pen 

verse  length,  in  the  way  that 
the  music  of  Mahler,  with 
whom  Bruckner  was  atone 
time  micfcqdmgiy  hi-ackBted.  , 
used  also  to  be.  Meanwhile  fire 
man  himself  Is  largely  no* 
known.  There  is  no  modem  bi- 
ography in  English  let  alone  the 


kind  of  ccfFee- table  life  which 
now  exists  for  most  composers. 

Not  thathis  life  was  either  a 
private  or  a public  mystery. 
Anton  Bruckner  was  bom  near 
Linz  in  Upper  Austria  in  1 824, 
and  spent  the  first  half  of  his 
life  in  the  Linz  region  as  an 
organist,  teacher  and  profes- 
sional musician.  In  1868, 
shortly  after  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  his  First  symphony, 
he  moved  to  Vienna,  where  be 
taught  at  the  Conservatoire, 
composed  and  enjoyed  an  in- 
ternational career  as  an  organ- 
ist He  died,  much  honoured,  in 
Vienna  in  October  1896  and  was 
buried  under  the  organ  In  the 
churchofthegreatAugustin- 
ian  monastery  at  St  Ftarlan. 
near  Linz. 

The  images  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  of  a peas- 
ant, a country  bumpkin,  a com- 
plete social  naif,  We  need  to  be 
careful  about  accepting  the  pic- 
ture at  face  value.  Brudcnsr 
was  nota  peasant  but  the 
schoolmaster's  son.  He  bad  a 
regional  accent  and  a country  i 
appearance  and  was  made  fim 
ofhythe  Viennese  on  both  j 
counts,  but  that  says  as  much 
about  the  Viennese  as  it  does 
about  him. 

He  was  an  idiosyncratic  mu- 
sician, though  he  was  anything 
but  untutored  in  musical 
theory  and  composition,  sub- 
jects which  be  taught  fear  many 
years  with  great  distinction  at 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  and 

conservative  academies  in 

Europe.  True,  he  was  Austrian 

I 


to  the  core  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  between  Linz  and  Vi- 
enna, but  at  other  times  he  also 
travelled  to  London,  Paris  and 
widely  in  Germany, 

Yet  he  was  undeniably  a man 
of  his  own  Upper  Austrian 
countryside,  with  plain  tastes 
and  few  intellectual  interests 
beyond  music  and.  religion, 
though  these  are  two  very  large 
exceptions.  When  he  died  his 
only  non-musical  and  non-reli- 
| gious  books  were  a volume 
about  a Polar  expedition  and  a 
history  of  the  Mexican  adven- 
ture  of  the  Habsburg  Emperor 
Maximilian. 

He  has  often  been  depicted  as 
a sort  of  Holy  fool,  der  rone  Tor 
as  Wagner  calls  Parsifal  and 
certainly  there  are  many 
stories  which  attest  to  the 
simple,  unworldly  and  gullible 
sides  of  Bruckner’s  personal- 
ity, often  to  do  with  his  rela- 
tions with  women,  which  were  - 
extensive  but  generally 
(though  not  entirely)  unsuc- 
cessful. He  never  married, 
though  not  for  want  of  trying.  | 

Ahna  Mahler  recounts  a 
story  concerning  the  mother  of 
his  brilllantpupll  Hans  JRott 
Frau  Rott  called  at  Bruckner's 
house  in  Vienna  on  a hot 
summer's  day  in  a bout  1877  to 

ask  about  her  son's  progress.  In 
response  to  a loud  “Come  ini” 
she  entered  to  see  the  composer 
advancing  stark  naked  to  shake 
her  by  the  hand.  When  Frau 
Rott  ran  away  screaming 
Bruckner  was  perplexed.  On 
hot  days  ft  was  his  custom  to 


compose  in  the  bath,  with  his 
scores  on  a stool  beside  him. 

IN  1886  the  composer  Hans 
von  Bulow  played  a practi- 
cal joke  on  Bruckner.  Bil- 
low sent  him  three  tele- 
grams, each  more  urgent 
than  the  last  announcing 
that  Bruckner  had  been  elected 
King  of  Bulgaria  and  that  10,000 
photographs  of  him  were 
required  at  once.  Bruckner, 

| who  was  completely  taken  In. 
was  even  persuaded  that  a 
number  ofhis  follow  compos- 
ers, including  Hugo  Wolf,  had 
been  named  as  ministers  In  his 
new  government 
The  legend  of  Bruckner  the 
simpleton  is  indestructible. 
After  Hans  Richter  conducted 
the  premiere  of  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Eighth  symphony  In 
Vienna  in  1892 —one  of  the 
great  public  triumphs  of  the 
later  years — he  left  the  stage 
door  to  find  Bruckner  waiting 
with  a tray  of  48  steaming  hot 
doughnuts  which  he  presented 
in  gratitude. 

These  are  good  anecdotes, 
but  they  are  not  the  whole 
story.  Bruckner's  appearance 
was  the  object  of  pennaiwart 
ridicule,  and  yet  one  wonders 
whether  the  hilarity  isn’t  some- 
times a red  herring.  Like  many 
men  he  became  stout  in  later 
life,  but  photographs  of  the 
mustachioed  38-year-oldshowa 
well-proportioned  figure  which 
invites  no  scorn.  It  is  said  that 
for  much  ofhis  life  he  wore  a 
wide-brimmed  black  slouch  hat 
V 


and  a suit  made  of  rough,  black 
homespun  material,  but  many 
artists  dress  unconventionally 
and  part  afthe  reason  for  his 
choice  was  that  he  liked  ex- 
tremely wide  trousers  which 
enabled  him  the  unrestricted 
use  ofhis  legs  when  he  pedalled 
at  the  organ. 

He  certainly  had  obsessions. 
One  was  an  intense  Interest  in 
death.  He  was  fascinated  by 
corpses.  He  made  a point  of 
looking  at  Beethoven’s 
remains  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  a grander  burial 
place.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
view  the  charred  remains  of 
the  victims  of  a terrible  fire  in 
1881  and  he  was  desperate  to 
get  a sight  of  Maximilian's  * 
corpse  when  it  was  returned 
from  Mexico.  He  left  detailed 
instructions  about  his  own  fu- 
neral and  at  St  Florianheis 
interred  in  one  of  the  more  ma- 
cabre necropolises  In  the 
country. 

A second-obsession  was  the 
numeromania  on  which  Ken 
Russell  seized  in  his  television 
biography.  Bruckner  could  not 
stop  counting  things.  He  kept 
lists  of  the  numbers  of  prayers 
he  said  each  day.  the  dances  he 
had  had  with  various  girls,  the 
buildings  he  passed  on  walks; 
when  his  mental  health  became 
worse,  he  counted  the  leaves  on 
the  trees,  the  stars,  the  sequins 
on  a visiting  woman  friend's 
! dress.  His  scores  are  meticu- 
lously numbered,  and  his 
music  is  patterned  through 
with  nurperical  motifs.  1 


Such  things  were  the  stuff  of 
his  madness,  the  outward  signs 
of  the  mental  collapse  which 
confined  him  in  a sanatorium 
in  1867  and  again  threatened 
his  very  survival  in  the  final 
decade.  And  yet  we  again  do 
Bruckner  an  injustice  if  we 
simply  say  he  was  toad  and 
that  the  madness  explains  the 
music.  Is  he  the  only  composer 
or  creative  artist  to  be  obsessed 
with  death?  Hardly.  And  if  a 
preoccupation  with  numbers 
and  music  is  evidence  of  mad- 
ness then  composers  from  Bach 
to  Alban  Berg  were  mad  too. 

Bruckner's  real  problem  was 
that  he  wrote  strange  music, 
unlike  anything  that  anyone 
hod  written  before  and  pretty 
unlike  anything  that  came 
afterwards.  Most  ofhis  prob- 
lems seem  to  have  been  related 
to  his  confidence  os  an  artist 
breaking  new  ground  and  of- 
fending the  orthodox. 

For  offend  he  did.  Brahms 
famously  called  his  music 
“symphonic  boa-constrictors”. 
Bruckner's  great  persecutor 
Hans  lick  abused  everything 
that  he  wrote.  The  other  Vien- 
nese critics  regularly  followed 
suit  The  satirist  Karl  Kraus 
once  wrote  a piece  entitled  Tor- 
ture in  Austria.  m which  Bruck- 
ner is  token  to  court  and  asked: 
“Do  you  plead  guilty  to  having 
written  symphonies?”  He  says 
nothing  and  goes  on  writing. 

I The  thumbscrews  are  applied, 
and  then  the  rack.  The  Judge 
becomes  ever  angrier.  He  still 
refuses  to  plead.  Finally  the 
judge  declares  him  insane.  So 
Bruckner  writes  the  Ninth 
symphony  and  dies. 

The  conductor  Wilhelm 
Furtwfingter  put  his  finger  on 
part  of  Bruckner’s  uniqueness. 
He  was.  he  said,  the  first  com-  j 
poser  who  was  not  really  con- 
cerned about  the  audience. 

Until  Bruckner,  composers 
were  concerned  to  involve  the 
audience,  either  in  a shared 
ritualor  in  an  act  of  progres- 
sive rebellion.  In  that  sense 
both  the  conservative  Brahms 
and  the  radical  Wagner  were  as 
one.  Bruckner  was  different. 
“They  want  me  to  compose  in  a 
different  way,  I could,  but  I 
must  not"  he  once  said.  After 
him  this  approach  became 
much  more  common,  but  it  was 
he  who  started  it  In  that  sense, 
Bruckner  the  great  conserva- 
tive is  in  fact  Bruckner  the 


great  revolutionary . 

Someone  once  said  that  the 
most  important  quality  needed 
to  understand  him  is  patience. 
This  is  true,  but  not  if  it  implies 
that  the  listener  must  be  pas- 
sive, still  less  if  it  implies  the 
suspension  of  critical  judg- 
ment The  patience  is  neces- 
sary because  there  is  always 
something  new  to  consider 
(which  is  one  reason  why  the 
best  Bruckner  conductors  — 
Furtwdngler,  Jochura,  Schur- 
icht — are  speculative,  while 
the  worst  try  always  to  be 
definitive). 

The  biggest  error  you  can 
make  with  a Bruckner  sym- 
phony is  to  mishear  its  em- 
phatic sounds  and  believe  they 
are  conclusive.  They  are  not 
This  is  not  music  either  to  set 
the  world  to  rights  or  bear  the 
sorrows  of  existence.  His  music 
is  an  elaborate  working  out  of 
clusters  of  tonal,  numerical  and 
expressive  propositions  and 
counterpropositions,  some 
large,  some  smalL  Of  the  many 
great  things  about  him,  the 
.most  important  for  me  is  that 
he  never  fully  resolved  what  he 
was  doing.  His  symphonic 
writing  aims  at  a distant  resolu- 
tion, but  when  it  arrives  it  only 
does  so  through  contingent 
climaxes. 

His  finest  movements,  it  is 
frequently  argued,  are  fee 
adagios  from  the  Fifth  gym- 
phony  onwards.  These  all  tend 
towards  a climax,  and  all  reach 
one,  but  they  ail  then  descend 
into  post-climactic  irresolu- 
tion. This  is  why  they  are  such 
resilient  music. 

Bruckner  is  not  at  his  most 
convincing  when  he  throws 
boulders  around,  says  Furt- 
wangler.  presumably  with  the 
scherzos  of  the  last  three  sym- 
phonies in  mind.  But  nor  is  he 
at  his  most  convincing  when  he 
appears  to  bring  his  music  toan 
end,  for  the  same  reason.  Some 
say  he  wrote  the  same  sym- 
phony every  time,  intending  it 
as  an  insult  but  in  a way  it  is 
profoundly  true.  For  his  quest- 
ing syxnphonic  dialectic  is  truly 

without  end.  Thepatience  his 
music  requires  is  the  patience 
oflife  itself 

The  LSO  Bruckner/ Mozart 
aeries,  including  all  the  Bruck- 
ner symphonies,  is  at  the  Barbi- 
can until  April  11.  Box  Office 
0171 6388891 
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Efua  Sutherland 


EFUA  Sutherland, 
who  has  died  aged 
71,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  black  Af- 
rica's most  famous 
woman  writer.  She  was  ac- 
tively creative  long  before 
many  of  today's  younger  stars 
were  born,  as  a pioneering 
playwright-director,  commu- 
nity activist  and  patron  of  the 
arts;  her  stories,  plays  and 
poems  have  been  much  an- 
thologized and  translated 
since  the  sixties,  Winning  in- 
ternational critical  attention- 
in  the  Ghanaian  cultural  land- 
scape she  held  a special  place 
having  been  the  dominant 
presence  in  theatre  there  for 
more  than  three  decades. 

Born  In  Cape  Coast,  in  what 
was  then  the  Gold  Coast,  she 
came  to  England  to  take  a BA 
at  Homerton  College  in  Cam- 
bridge and  studied  linguistics 
at  London  University's  School 
of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies. 


Back  home  in  1951,  she 
worked  as  a secondary-school 

teacher  and  three  years  later 

married  American,  Wil- 

liam Sutherland,  with  whom 
she  had  three  children. 

In  W58'she  founded  her  Ex- 
perimental Theatre,  which 
drew  on  local  folklore,  per- 
forming In  both  the  Akan  lan- 
guage and  English:  she  was 
concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a bilingual  society  in 
Ghana,  so  some  of  her  chil- 
dren's writing  is  also  in  both 
languages. 

She  established  Accra's 
Ghana  Drama  Studio  and  in 
i960  built  a courtyard  theatre 
using  traditional  performance 
areas.  Her  writing  was  bound 
up  with  her  mission  to  make 
theatre  more  pertinent,  partic- 
ularly to  young  people. 

“I  started  writing  seriously 
In  1951,”  said  Sutherland.  “I 
can  even  remember  the  pre- 
cise time.  It  was  at  Easter.  I 
had  been  thinking  about  the 


problem  of  literature  in  my 
country  for  a very  long  time.  I 
was  on  teaching  practice  with . 
my  students  once  in  a village 
and  I got  positively  angry 
about  die  kind  of  literature 
that  the  children  were  being 
forced  into.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  environment, 
their  social  circumstances  or 
anything.  And  so  I started 
writing.  ” Her  first  book,  in 
1961,  was  a pictorial  essay  for 
children.  The  Roartmakers- 
and  the  next  year  she  collabo- 
rated with  photographer  Wil- 
lis E Bell  on  another.  Playtime 
InAfrica. 

As  an  educationalist  she  lec- 
tured at  the  University  of 
Ghana  and  elsewhere,  and 
was  also  a popular  broad- 
caster. She  is  best  remem- 
bered, however,  for  her  inno- 
vative and  accessible 
dramatic  works.  Foriwa  and 
Edufa  — both  focusing  on 
women's  roles  — were  first 
performed  at  the  Drama 


Sutherland . . . mission  to 
make  theatre  more  pertinent 

Studio  in  1962,  and  her  works 
for  children  include  Vulture! 
Vulture!  and  Tahinta  (1966), 
which  she  called  “rhythm 
plays”.  With  the  aim  of  involv- 
ing villagers  in  both  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of 
drama,  she  developed  ananse- 
goro.  dramatised  extensions  of 


the  storytelling  tradition  fea- 
turing Ananse,  the  “spider 
man”  trickster  figure. 

In  the  prefece  to  her  1975 
play  The  Marriage  Of  An- 
anserca,  Sutherland  writes; 
“That  Ananse  is,  artistically,  a 
medium  for  society  to  criticise 
itself  can  be  seen  in  the  expres- 
sion.‘Exterminate  Ananse, 
and  society  will  be  ruined.’  ” 
Her  accommodation  of  tradi- 
tional values  and  dramatic 
forms  to  cultural  change  has  ' 
been  particularly  praised  by 
Ama  Ata  Aidoo,  Ghana's 
other  well-known  woman 
writer. 

Sutherland  was  involved 
with  establishing  of  the  Gha- 
naian literary  magazine 
Okyeama  in  die  post-indepen- 
dence era.  the  publishing  com-; 
pany  Attain,  and  the  Ghana 
Society  OfWriters.  She  held 
many  key  official  posts  and  ex- 
erted immeasurable  influ- 
ence. Her  1980  paper  aimed  at 
bringing  life  and  relevance  to 


Roman  Cieslewicz 


linage-maker . . . Roman  Cieslewicz  and,  right,  his  1982 
poster  for  Amadeus  at  the  The&tre  Marigny  in  Paris 

Posters  that 
stick  in  the  mind 


WHAT  made  Roman 
Cieslewicz.  the  emi- 
nent graphic  de- 
signer who  has  died  in  Paris 
of  a heart  attack  aged  66, 
different  was  his  fascina- 
tion with  and  manipulation 
of  the  photographic  image. 
Inspired  by  the  Russian 
Constructivists  and  the  Da- 
daists,  this  Polish  bom 
poster  artist  and  photo- 
montagist  created  his  very 
own  language  which  relied 
upon  a clean  and  dramatic 
use  of  photography  to  pro- 
duce highly  memorable 
images  that  would  stand 
out  among  the  decorative 
clutter  that  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  graphic  design 
industry. 

Bora  In  Lvov.  Cieslewicz 
studied  at  the  Academy  of 
Hue  Arts  in  Krakow  and 
then  went  to  Warsaw  to 
work  as  a graphic  designer 
and  poster  maker.  He  rap- 
idly acquired  a first-class 
reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  innova- 
tive graphic  artists  in 
Poland.  In  1963  he  moved  to 
Paris  to  see,  as  he  put  it 
“how  his  posters  stood  up 


against  the  neon  lights  of 
the  west”,  with  his  wife,  the 
sculptor  Alina  Szapocznl- 
kow.  She  died  of  cancer  10 
years  later. 

From  1964  to  1969  he  was 
artistic  director  for  Elle 
magazine,  combining  that 
role  with  similar  responsi- 
bilities on  a number  of 
other  magazines  enticed  by 
the  new  graphic  presenta- 
tional opportunities  that 
were  becoming  possible  — 
Mafia  magazine  (1967-72), 
Opus  International  (1967- 
69),  and  Kitch  (1970-1).  In 
1973  he  was  made  professor 
of  graphic  design  at  the 
Ecole  des  Arts  DecorattfS 
and  later,  from  1975,  taught 
at  the  Ecole  Superieur 
d’Arts  Graphlques. 

He  was  the  chief  graphic 
designer  of  the  Georges 
Pompidou  Centre  from  its 
opening,  and  created  the 
memorable  catalogues  and 
posters  for  shows  such  as 
Paris/Paris,  Paris/Moscow 
and  Paris /Berlin.  During 
the  seventies,  together  with 
artists  like  Roland  Topor, 
Samuel  Szafiran,  the  play- 
wright Arrabal,  and  film- 


maker Aljandro  Jodor- 
owskt  he  formed  the  artis- 
tic group  Panic,  with  its 
sporadically  published  and 
controversial  house  maga- 
ring  Kamikaze. 

Cieslewicz  was  a true  in- 
dividual in  his  field.  Even 
very  early  in  his  career  he 
was  plainly  in  a different 
category  from  his  col- 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Technically,  Mohamed  Al- 
Fayed,  63  today,  is  Egyptian 
— and  that's  what  the  media 
calls  him,  usually  by  way  of 
an  insult.  Check  the  detail 
and  it  says  birthplace:  Alex- 
andria. Now  that's  different 
It's  a crossways  city,  mari- 
time home  to  the  Internation- 
als before  there  were  jets,  let 


alone  a jetset;  so  profession- 
ally mercantile  for  well  over 
2,000  years  that  you  didn’t 
need  to  be  a Top  Person  there 
to  appreciate  the  business  of 
luxury  trades,  and  you  could 
hardly  escape  being  brought 
up  to  believe  that  everyone, 
especially  anyone  with  ac- 
cess to  a little  power,  has  a 


Face  to  Faith 

Not  ail  doom  and  gioom 


Elena  LappJn 


T IS  1996,  four  years  before 
the  end  of  the  century  and 
_ the  end  of— yet  another— 
millennium.  Apocalyptic 
prognoses  abound,  but  the 
most  recent  revelation  that  all 
computers  are  pre-set  to  crash 
in  the  year  2000  is  perhaps  the 
most  “frightening" — and  real 
— of  them  alL  Computer  com- 
panies are  frantically  work- 
ingto  solve  the  problem,  butl 
doubt  they  will  adopt  what  I 
believe  would  be  the  simplest 
solution — work  on  Jewish, 
instead  of  Christian  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar, which  begins  with  Adam 
and  Eve  (Genesis),  we  are  now 
in  the  year  5756,  nowhere  near 
the  end  of  any  millennium. 

There  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  concepts  of 
time,  especially  with  regard  to 


the  understanding  of  foe  apoc- 
alypse. Crudely  simplified,  the 
distinction  is  as  follows:  il  ls 
an  integral  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian view  that  history  is  cata- 
clysmic. andwfllreachafinal 
stage  with  the  victory  of  the 
powers  of  good  in  one  of  the 
many  interpretations  of  foe 
second  aiming.  Time  has  a be- 
ginning and  an  end,  and  that 

end  may  be  around  foe  corner. 

Most  concepts  of  apocalypse  ■ 
are  based,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  final  redemption  is 
quite  near,  especially  in  inre 
cure  fin-de-siecte  and  fin-de- 
millennium times. 

The  Jewish  view  is  that 

time  does  not  come  to  an  end, 

although  history  culminates 
with  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Significantly,  he  will 
come  in  the  real  time  of  this 
world  which  then  continues 
as  a period  of  new  social  order 
on  earth:  anew  beginning 
rather  than  an  apocalyptic 


ending.  The  Jewish  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  foe  dead, 
which  is  a part  of  the  tradi- 
tional messianic  prophesy,  is 
also  based  on  the  idea  of  real 
— earthly — survivaL  The 
Christian  interpretation  of 
foe  “end  of  days"  is  neo-Pla- 
tonic, a spiritual  resurrec- 
tion. whereas  foe  Jewish 
understanding  is  firmly 
rooted  in  foe  physical  reality 
of  this  world. 

Ezekiel's  prophesy  is  per- 
haps the  most  apocalyptic  text 
in  the  Jewish  Bible,  and  has 
served  as  inspiration  for  much 
of  Christian  apocalyptic 
thought  But  even  there,  after 
— or  in  spite  of— armageddon 

and  foe  war  of  Gog  and  Magog. 

the  conclusion  Is  anything  but 
“final":  a renewal and  a 
return  to  foe  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  his  people,  and 
the  beginning  of  a new  era, 

during  which  all  nations  come 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem. 


leagues  who  were  typical  of 
the  Polish  Foster  School. 
His  f-iiwipai  use  of  black 
and  white,  and  the  simplic- 
ity with  which  he  formed 
his  Images  left  a strong  im- 
pression on  many  film- 
makers and  painters,  as 
well  as  on  designers  and 
photographers.  His  legacy 
lives  on,  not  only  in  his 


price.  A port  of  Byzantine 
plots  and  conspiracies,  where 
empires  of  all  kinds  were 
founded  on  borrowed  dinars 
and  complex  unmentioned 
connections.  And  for  most  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century, 
a city  dominated  by  the  Brit- 
ish Establishment  at  its  most 
clique- ish.  To  Alexandria.  Al- 
Fayed  actually  attributes 
only  his  fluency  in  English 
swearing,  learnt  from  naval 


How  does  all  this  relate  to 
1996?  Around  the  time  of  this 
most  recent  new  year,  news- 
papers and  other  mass  media 
tried  to  gauge  the  mood  of  the 
population  by  asking  how 
they  felt  about  the  immediate 
future.  The  answers  varied, 
but  there  was  a clear  common 
denominator,  regardless  of 
age,  sex  or  any  other  factor: 
gloom.  Most  people  expressed 
something  I would  describe  as 
a sense  of  deep  existential 
helplessness.  The  idea  of 
things  coming  to  an  end,  as  a 
way  of  explaining  why  noth- 
ing works,  seemed  to  appeal  to 
most  of  those  questioned. 

That  is  not  the  traditional 
Jewish  approach.  Rather, 
when  things  get  really  bad, 
Jews  search  for  signs  of 
renewal  which  unfortunately 
also  leaves  them  vulnerable  to 
fhlse  messlanism.  Self-pro- 
claimed Messiahs  have  ap- 
peared often  enough  through- 
out Jewish  history,  often 
coinciding  with  times  of  deep 
spiritual  and  political  crises, 
to  make  Jews  wary. 

The  most  recent  example  of 
this  phenomenon  is  the  dan- 
gerous messlanism  of  the  far 
religious  right  ip  Israel  today. 


work  but  in  the  way  be  in- 
fluenced and  inspired  sev- 
eral generations  of  artists 
and  designers. 


Andrzej  Krauze 
Andrzej  KHmowski 


Roman  Cieslewicz,  artist  and 
graphic  designer,  bom  January 
13, 1930:  died  January  21, 1996 


ratings  come  ashore.  But  it 
seems  logical  that  an  Alexan- 
drian should  end  up,  as  be  is, 
owner  of  Harrods,  Turnbull 
and  Asser.  the  Paris  Ritz:  a 
donor  to  the  Conservative 
Party  who  yet  accuses  the 
Government  of  corruption: 
an  anglophile  furious  at 
being  denied  British  citizen- 
ship: and  a derider  of  the 
Establishment  just  longing 
for  acceptance.  VR 


Given  the  general  state  of  spir- 
itual confusion  caused  by  the 
new  political  complexities  of 
the  world  we  live  in,  there's 
real  danger  in  political  and 
religious  extremism,  which 
seems  to  offer  easy  answers 
but  leads  to  self-destruc- 
tive patterns  of  individual  and 
group  behaviour.  If  we  think 


Doonesbury 


the  forms-  slave  castle  in:Cape 
Coast  inspired  Panafest — a 
Pan-African  historical  theatre 
festival,  launched  In  1991  and 
with  a 1994  sequel,  headlined 
by  Stevie  Wonder. 

“Auntie  EfUa"  was  a su- 
preme fedlitator  with  a talent 
for  organisation,  maintaining . 
Pan-African  links  and  lasting 
bonds  of  friendship  with  . 
people  around  foe  world,  for- 
midable in  her  enthusiasm  for 
developing  new  projects^dedi- 
catedm  her  determination  to 

safeguard  a legacy  of  motiva- 
tion for  younger  generations. 

Inhermostanthologised 
short  story,  New  Life  AtKyer- 
efaso,  the  Queen  Mother,  em- 
bodiment of  Akan  matrilineal 
power,  recognises  fiie  need  for 
change  and  breaks  with  tradi- 
tion by  letting  her  daughter 
marry  a stranger,  a worker,  ■ 
whose  exampfe  has  a benefi- 
cial effect  cm  the  people: 

“A  new  pride  possessed 
them.  They  were  no  longer 


ss  sag?- 

sssa 

and  their  children  ■ ■ - 

“‘SeeT  rang  thfiffyaffifi 

Asafo  leader.  ‘See  how  foe  beat 
In  all  the  world  stands.  See 
how  she  stands  waiting, 

Queen  Mother.  Waiting  to 

wash  the  dust  from  our  brow 

in  the  coolness  of  her 
strewn.  Spread  the  yiekl  of  the 
land  before  her.  Spreadfoe 
craft  of  your  hands  beforeoer, 
gently,  gently.  Lightly,  lightly 
walks  our  Queen  Mother,  for 
she  is  peace.'  ” 


Margaret  Busby 


Eiua Theodore  Sutherland, 
writer,  bom  June  27, 1924;  died 
January  22, 1896 


Marcia  Davenport 


Scoring  a hit 
with  Mozart 


THE  phrase  “grande  . 
dame"  could  have  been 
coined  for  Marcia  Daven- 
port. writer  and  biographer  of 
Mozart,  who  has  died  aged  92. 

It  was  while  working  in  a 
lowly  job  cm  a new  magazine, 

the  New  Yorker,  that  a rich 
Philadelphia  friend  Russell 
Davenport  encouraged  her 
idea  of  the  first  American  bi- 
ography of  the  composer  and 
married  her  so  that  she  could 
concentrate  on  it  At 
Scribner's  publishers,  Max 
Perkins  “saw  that  she  had 
skill,  and  from  what  we  saw  of 
her  that  she  was  unconquer- 
able.” So  a couple  of  years 
later,  she  delivered  the  type- 
script and  Perkins  predicted, 
correctly,  its  great  success.. 

Davenport  was  the  daughter 
of  A lma  Gluck,  an  Romanian 
immigrant  who  was  a phe- 
nomenally successful  soprano 
— she  recorded  foe  first  milr  . 
lion  seller — after  being  dis- 
covered by  Toscanini  It  was 
when  Marcia  heard  him  con- 
ducting Orfeo,  in  1909,  that  she 
became  his  lifelong  devotee. 

After  a Philadelphia  Quaker 
school,  she  went  to  Wellesley 
College,  absconded  with,  one 
pYank  Clarke  to  Pittsburgh, 
had  & daughter,  and  moved  to 
Philadelphia.  There  Clarke 
left,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

After  her  success  with  the 
Mozart  biography,  and  her 
husband's  co-founding  of  For- 
tune magazine,  the  couple 
ware  in  contact  with  New 
York  luminaries  such  as 
George  Gershwin,  but  briefly 
chose  to  move  to  a farm.  How- 
ever they  soon  decided  that 


Another  Day 

January 27, 1941:  All  trains 

fantastically  late  and  crowded 
...  A long  and  cold  wait  at 
Bath . . . Ina  corner  a London 
woman  coming  back  from 
[evacuation  in]  Devon,  saying 
she  couldn’t  live  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  London:  It's  ay  home, 
see?  The  Canadian  said  he's 
been  to  London,  there  wasn't 
anything  like  as  much  damage 


Today 's  other  birthdays:  Gil- 
lian Beer,  professor  of 
English  Literature,  University 
of  Cambridge,  61;  Mairead 
Corrigan-Maguire,  co- 
founder,  Community  of  the 
Peace  People.  52;  Edith  Cres- 
son,  former  French  prime 
minister,  62;  Mordecai 
Richler,  novelist  and  play- 
wright, 65;  Lord  Rise,  actor- 
manager  and  chairman,  Men- 
cap,  72. 


of  history  in  a fatalistic  man- 
ner, we  can  easily  become  pas- 
sive victims  of  those  who 
claim  to  know  its  course  in 
advance. 

There  may  be  a struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil  going  on, 
but,  in  my  view,  it  is  not  an 
apocalyptic  struggle.  Each  de- 
cade brings  with  it  Its  own 


Central  Park  marked  out  the 
extent  of  their  pastoral 
yearnings. 

A clomping  novel  about  an 
opera  singer  was  successful,  as 
was  a dull  800-pager,  The  Val- 
ley Of  Decision,  about  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  mills. 

In  1940  Davenport  alarmed 
by  European  events,  was  en- 
raged by  the  dismemberment 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  argued 
an  radio  with  Alexander 
Woollcott  who.  by  way  of 
reply,  coughed  and  died.  The 
campaigning  led  her  to  fall  In 
love  with  Jan  Masaryk,  foe 
Czechoslovak  govemment-in- 
exile’s  foreign  minister.  At  the 
end  of  foe  war,  she  bought  an 
apartment  in  Prague  and 
revelled  In  being  shown  round 
foe  city  by  Masaryk:  in  194S  he 
“feD’ 'from  a window,  proba- 
bly in  a Stalin-induced 
“suicide”. 

Davenport  spent  more  than 
a decade  in  Italy,  publishing 
two  more  novels  before 
returning  to  the  United  States. 
She  revisited  Prague  in  1965 
but  far  happier  was  her  1990 
return  when  she  was  taken  by 
President  Havel  to  a Masaryk 
exhibition.  She  went  alone  to 
look  through  the  window  from 
which  her  lover  was  pushed. 

In  1967  she  published  her 
autobiography.  Too  Strong 
For  Fantasy,  the  witty  chroni- 
cle of  somebody  at  one  with 
much  of  foe  century. 


Christopher  Hawtree 


Marcia  Davenport,  writer,  bom 
June  9, 1903;  died  January  16, 
1996 


as  there  seemed  to  be  from  the 
Canadian  papers.  The  woman 
and  another  man  sprang  to 
London's  defence,  saying  You 
ought  to  see  foe  Docks.  They 
wouldn't  bomb  the  West  End, 
not  likely!  Come  over  regular 
as  buses . . . Among  You  Tak- 
ing Notes . ■ . The  Wartime 
Diary  of  Naomi  MUdiison.  Gol- 
lancz,  1983. 


Tomorrow 's  birthdays : Alan 
Alda,  film  actor,  60;  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov,  ballet  dancer, 
48;  James  Callaghan,  Labour 
MP,  69;  Melanie  Cl  ore.  auc- 
tioneer and  fine  art  expert  36; 
Claes  Oldenburg,  pop  artist, 
67;  Dr  Ann  Robinson,  econo- 
mist, director-general. 
National  Association  of  Pen- 
sion Funds.  59;  Ronnie  Scott, 
jazz  saxophonist  and  impresa- 
rio. 69. 


kind  of  intensity — or  lack  of 
it  But  we  are  not  I believe, 

programmed  to  perish  at  the 

end  of  a galactic  earthquake. 
We  may  do,  if  we  bring  it  upon 
ourselves  through  our  self-de- 
structive actions  and  the 
choices  we  make.  But  there  is 
no  pre-destined  apocalypse  in 
the  air. 


Dawson 


-Shepherd:  maverick 


Ian 

Dawson-Shepherd 


Vision 

with 

passion 

IT  WAS  foe  experience  of 

being  the  father  (rf  Rose- 

maiy,  bis  disabled  daugh- 
tenwhich  inspired  the  work  cff 

Ian  Dawson-Shepherd,  who 

has  died  aged  80.  Appalled  by 
the  lack  of  provision  for 
people  with  cerebral  p^sy  md 
their  families,  hejoined  with 

two  other  parents,  Alex  Moira 

and  Eric  Hodgson,  and  soma! 
worker  Jean  Garwood,  to  form 
the  National  Spastics  Society 
— now  Scope— in  1952. 

The  society  changed  atti- 
tudes, and  improved  services 
for  disabled  people.  And  an 
initial  raising  of  £1  million  m 
just  five  years  made  it  possible 
to  establish  schools,  residen- 
tial units  and  a network  of 
local  support  groups. 

Dawson-Shepherd  insisted 
that  the  society  should  be  pro- 
fessionally run.  He  distin- 
gutehed  between  volunteer  di- 
rectors responsible  for  policy 
and  long-term  planning  and 
managers  who  could  be  left  to 
work  without  undue  interfer- 
ence. His  approach  could  be 
unorthodox  — in  1957  he 
worked  with  a pools  company 
an  a fundraising  arrangement 
which  earned  foe  society  £2 
minion  annually.  He  also 
helped  establish  foe  Stars 
Organisation  Supporting 
Action  for  People  With  Cere- 
bral Palsy  (SOS),  and  through 
celebrity  support  greatly 
raised  the  society’s  profile. 

Throughout  his  life  he  pro- 
moted research  into  cerebral 
palsy's  causes,  working 
closely  with  professor  Paul  Po- 
land, of  Guy's  Hospital's  paedi- 
atric research  unit  and  in  1960 
securing  funding  from  the 
society  to  develop  the  work.  In 
1990,  the  Little  Foundation 
was  founded  to  fund  a £100  mil- 
lion global  research  pro- 
gramme into  the  causes  of 
neurological  disorders  includ- 
ing autism.  cerebral  palsy, 
dyslexia  and  epilepsy. 

Although  he  regularly 
crossed  swords  with  the  soci- 
ety's executive  council  and 
with  others  who  disagreed 
with  his  sometimes  maverick 
approach,  Dawson-Shepherd 
won  foe  admiration  of  all  with 
whom  he  worked.  The  im- 
provement in  services  in  the 
past  45  years  is  evident  Many 
people  have  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for  in  D awson-Shepfae  rd’s 
life  work.  We  need  to  build  on 
his  pioneering  vision. 

He  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  K Johns,  and 
five  of  his  six  daughters.  The 
death  of  Rosemary  in  1986  did 
not  lessen  his  commitment;  be 
was  working  almost  up  to  his 
death. 


Anthony  Hewson  (chairman 
of  Scope) 


Ian  Dawson-Shepherd,  cam- 
paigner, bom  September  23, 
1915;  died  January  8. 1996 


In  Memoriam 

IVES,  John  dlwl  two  yaars'  agg  to* 
te  rntsaad  wvery  day  by  Hilary,  lus 
and  ids  Irtemta.  His  name  arJhtaw 
remembered  by  the  John  Ives  Res 
* P’»eh 

W72-WS.  What  ah 
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lo  taUri  Mom.  Dad.  Nicola. 

Engagements 

- Bomer.  Mr  & Mnt  m. 
uurfs  are  pIbjuhkj  iq  anno uiici 

■To  place  your 
0171  611  9080 


Perhaps  those  computer  en- 
gineers working  on  resetting 
the  tuners  offer  a good  exam- 
ple of  a reasonable  strategy  for 
foe  future:  treat  foe  final  num- 
ber  as  an  arbitrary  one  and 
simply  start  again. 


Elena  Lappin  is  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Quarterly 
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MoneyOaxardian 


Danger 

Savers  pay  price 
as  lenders  look 
to  rack  up  profits 


falling  rates 


Teresa  Hunter 
and  Cliff  Jones 


RTT AIN’S  40  million 
savers  will  see  turn- 
\ bling  returns  next 
week  as  National 
Savings  a nd  t he  bulletin g soc  i- 
eries  cut  their  interest  rates. 

Yet  the  societies  have  been 
milling  their  members  for 
years,  according  to  Rob 
Thomas,  a housing  analyst  at 
stockbrokers  UBS.  In  a report 
out  this  weekend  be  claims 
societies  have  been  over- 
charging customers  for  the 
past  three  years,  making 
three  times  as  m uch  profit  as 
they  needed  to.  He  calculates 
that  they  could  now  afford  to 
cut  their  mortgage  rates,  or 
increase  their  savings  rates  by 
1 per  cent,  and  still  remain 
profitable  and  secure. 

Bradford  & Bingley  stole  a 
march  on  its  competitors  this 
week  when  it  cut  its  profit 
margin  from  2 per  centto  1.5 
per  cent  by  promising  to  pay- 
savers  0.25  per  cent  more 
across  its  range  of  savings 
from  March  — and  announced 
a similar  cut  in  its  mortgage 
rate. 

Large  lenders,  such  as  the 
Halifax,  greeted  the  move  with 
scepticism,  but  admitted  that 
profit  margins  may  well  have 
to  fall  But  Halifax  general 
manager  David  Gilchrist 
warned  that  savers  would  be 
unlikely  to  benefit  until  the 
housing  market  showed  some 
signs  of  recovery. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Thomas  is 
convinced  that  building  soci- 
eties could  act  to  help  savers 
and  borrowers  now.  He  said: 
“Building societies  are . ' ‘ 
making  excessive  profits  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  the  past 
three  years.  They  could  add  0.5 
per  cent  to  savings  rates  and 
take  a further  0.5  per  cent  off 


mortgage  rates  immediately." 
But  until  the  mortgage  market 
takes  off.  and  lenders  need  to 
raise  substantial  rafts  of  mort- 
gage funds  quickly,  savers  are 
likely  to  continue  to  get  a raw 
deal.  Many  lenders,  such  as 
the  Halifax  itself,  the  Wool- 
wich and  Alliance  & Leicester 
can  relax  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  prospect  of  a big  share 
windfall  will  keep  their  cus- 
tomers captive  until  the  soci- 
eties become  banks. 

The  Affiance  & Leicester 
this  week  cut  its  savings  rates 
by  up  to  0.6  per  cent — 
following  earlier  cuts  last 
month.  However,  its  new  sav- 
ers, who  will  not  qualify  for 
shares,  can  earn  6.1  percent 
gross  on  a £5,000  investment 
while  existing  savers  get  3.9 
percent. 

The  Abbey  National,  the 
first  building  society  to  be- 
come a bank,  will  cut  its  sav- 
ings rates  next  week,  reducing 
to  0.5  per  cent  the  gross  inter- 
est paid  to  small  savers. 

The  Bradford  & Bingley  cut 
its  margins  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  customers  that 
there  was  no  need  to  sell  their 
building  societies  in  order  to 
profit  By  boosting  savings 
rates,  the  B&B  hopes  to 
remind  savers  that  banks 
have  generally  paid  them  a 
poorer  return. 

This  lack  of  competition 
and  felling  interest  rates  have 
provoked  drastic  cuts  cf  up  to 
l.l  per  cent  in  National  Sav- 
ings returns.  The  rate  for  the 
new  series  of  Children's 
Bonds  has  been  reduced  from 
7.8S  percent  tax-free  to  6.75  per 
cent  The  Third  Series  Pen- 
sioners Bond  rate  has  been  cut 
to  6.25  per  cent  gross  from  7.5 
percent 

A special  concession  ap- 
plies to  all  Income  Bondhold- 
ers who  asked  to  switch  to 
Pensioners'  Bonds  following 


F - Flxmt  Rale  (ell  other  rates  >a liable).  All  rates  are  sham  grass 

SomtM  Uonoyfncts. 


the  Chancellor's  decision  to 
reduce  the  qualifying  age  from 
65  to  60.  Provided  their  appl  i- 
cations  were  received  between 
November  29  and  January 
25,they  will  be  allowed  to  buy 
the  last  issue  of  the  bonds. 

The  rate  paid  on  the  ’43rd 
Issue  Savings  Certificates  has 
fallen  to  6.65  per  cent  and  a 
further  0.15  per  cent  has  been, 
shaved  off  First  Option  Bonds 
to  give  a new  rate  of  6.25  per 


cent.  Tax-free,  index-linked 
Savings  Certificates  — which 
formerly  paid  interest  at  3 per 
cent  above  the  Retail  Price  In- 
dex— now  pay  only  2.5  per 
cent  above  the  current  rate  of 
inflation.  r . 

Premium  Bond  holders  will 
also  be  disappointed  to  see  the 
odds  lengthening  on  a win.  In- 
creases in  the  number  of  big- 
ger prizes  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  reductions  in  those 


paying  £50  to  £100.  Savers  now 
have  a one  in  17,500  chance  of  a 
win  rather  than  15.000  to  one. 

Building  societies  have 
been  more  aggressive  in  com- 
peting fbr  new  mortgage  busi- 
ness, encouraged  by  the  low 
rates  being  offered  by  tele- 
phone lenders.  Direct  Line 
yesterday  cut  its  mortgage 
rate  to  6.49  per  cent — al- 
though this  is  still  above  the 
635  per  cent  charged  by  Brad- 


ford & Bingley 's  direct 
operation. 

The  Halifax  has  a new  4.49 
per  cent  mortgage  fixed  for 
two  years,  a 6.09  three-year  fix 
and  a 7.59  per  cent  five-year  fix 
available  to  existing  custom- 
ers. New  customers  pay 
slightly  more.  The  Alliance 
and  Leicester  has  anew  range 
of  fixed-rate  mortgages  start- 
ing at  1.95  per  cent  fixed  for  a 
year.  The  rate  for  its  two-year 


fixed-rate  deal  is  4.99  per  cent 
with  a three-year  fixed-rate 
mortgage  at  6.7  per  cent 
Northern  Rock  is  charging 
3.99  per  cent  fixed  for  two 
years.  Birmingham  Midshires 
is  offer  in  g a mortgage  dis-  ■ - 
count  ofl.6  per  cent  off  its 
current  variable  rate  of  7.59 
per  cent  until  January  1, 2000. 


||  Where  to  hatch  a nest  egg  | 

Notkm  Deposit 

Rate 

Account 

or  term 

c 

% 

Instant  Access  Accounts 

Teachers  BS 

Bullion  Share 

Instant 

500 

S.55 

Bristol  & West  BS 

Direct  Savings 

Postal 

5,000 

5.75 

Bristol  & West  BS 

-Direct  Savings 

Postal 

25,000 

6.00 

Skrpton  BS 

High  Street 

Instant 

30.000 

6.50 

Postal  Notice  Accounts  & Bonds 

Cheltenham  & Glos 

Direct  30 

30  day 

1,000 

6.50 

Cheltenham  & Glos 

Direct  30 

Ml  day 

10,000 

6.75 

Cheltenham  & Glos 

DirectSO 

30  day 

25,000 

7.10 

Northern  Rock  BS 

Postal  120 

120  day 

25,000 

7.20 

Branch  Based  Notice  Accounts  and  Bonds 

Allied  Trust  Bank 

1 Month  Notice 

1 month 

2,001 

5.90 

Manchester  BS 

45  Day 

45  day 

5,000 

6-25 

Alliance  £ Leics  BS 

Prime  90  Deposit 

90  day 

10.000 

6.60 

Alliance  & Leics  BS 

Prime  90  Deposit 

90  day 

25.000 

7.10 

Fixed  Rate  Bonds 

West  Bromwich  BS 

Guaranteed  Growth 

31.1.97 

5,000 

6.80 

Frizzell  Bank 

Fixed  Rate 

2 yr  bond 

2.500 

6.75 

Bradford  & Bing  BS 

Fixed  Rate  Bond 

1.4.99 

2,500 

6.90 

Leeds  5 Hoi  beck  BS 

3 Way  Bond 

4 yr  bond 

5,000 

6.80 

National  Savings  Accounts  & Bonds  (Gross) 

1*9.2.96}  5.00% 

Investment  Accounts 

1 month 

20 

5.25 

5.50% 

500 

5.75 

5.75% 

25.000 

6.00 

( ’9.3.96)  6-25% 

Income  Bonds 

3 month 

2,000 

6.50 

6.50% 

25,000 

6.75 

Capita)  Bonds  Series  J 

5 year 

100 

6.65  F 

First  Option  Bonds 

12  month 

1,000 

6.25F 

20,000 

6.50F 

Pensioners  Guaranteed  Income  Bond  Series  3 
■ ■*  Starting  dale  for  new  rates. 

5 year 

500 

7.0QF 

National  Savings  Certificates  (Tax  free) 

43rd  Issue 

5 year 

100 

5.35F 

9th  Index  Linked 

5 year 

100 

2.50F 

-Hnflatn 

Childrens  Bond  Issue  H 

5 year 

25 

6.75F 

Tessa 
tempts 
at  the 
top  end 


Money  Guardian  Is  edited  by 
Margaret  Hughes 


Cashpoints 


■THE  Affiance  & Leicester 
Building  Society  has  set  up  a 
new  Tessa  account  paying  6.1 
per  cent  on  a minimum  de- 
posit of  £500.  Savings  of  at 
least  £3,000  will  earn  6.2  per 
cent  while  the  maximum  in- 
vestment of  £9,000  returns  7.25 
percent 

■WORKERS  who  borrow 
money  from  their  firms  at 
nominal  interest  rates  are 
liable  to  tax  on  the  perk. 

The  amount  which  attracts 
tax  is  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest 
paid  by  the  employee  and 
the  interest  which  would 
have  been  paid  at  the  "offi- 
cial rate"  set  by  the  Reve- 
nue. From  February  6,  the 
taxman  will  reduce  this 
rate  to  7.25  per  cent  from 
the  current  rate  of  7.75  per 
cent.  The  Revenue  has  also 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  late  payment  of 
tax  Cram  7 percent  to  635 
percent. 

■LLOYDS  Bank  has 
launched  a new  credit  card 
bearing  the  Mastercard 
brand.  The  yearly  fee  is 
waived  for  the  first  year.  The 
interest  rates  are  linked  to  the 
size  of  the  debt  on  the  card, 
starting  at  APR  21 3 on  bor- 
rowings of  up  to  £1,000  and 
felling  to  APR  16  on  outstand- 
ing balances  of  at  least  £2,000. 
The  card  offers  56  days'  inter- 
est-free credit  if  the  debt  is 
paid  off  in  fluff  each  time.  Also, 
there  is  free  travel  accident 
insurance  worth  up  to  £50,000. 

■THE  AA  Is  offering  Its 
members  loans  to  buy  cars 
at  APR  13.9  on  advances  of 
more  than  £3,000,  with  bor- 
rowings less  this  amount 
being  charged  at  APR  14.7. 
Prospective  car  buyers  will 
need  a down  payment  of  at 
least  15  per  cent  of  the  price . 
ofthecar. 
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A BETTER  RETURN 
IS  JUST 

ROUND  THE  CORNER. 


RATES  GUARANTEED  UNTIL  1.4.96 

Whether  you’re  looking  fbr 


monthly  income  or  annual 
interest,  our  Postal  120  Account 
is  hard  to  bear. 

Access  is  as  convenient  as 
your  nearest  post  box. 

And  you  can  make  penally 
free  withdrawals  by  giving  us 
only  120  days  notice. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can 

gain  access  immediately  with 


AMOUNT 

YOU 

INVEST 

MNUAL  INTEREST 
• H % 

00003  NET* 

UON7HLYWEK5T 

H Ai 

CROSS  NETT 

£25,000+ 

720 

5.40 

6.97 

523 

£10,000+ 

6.80 

5.10 

6.60 

4.9S 

£2,500+ 

6.00 

4.50 

5.84 

4-38 

only  120  days  loss  of  inrerest 
on  the  amount  you  withdraw. 

Call  us-free  any  rime  from 
9am  to  5pm  Monday  to  Fridajy 


or  berween  10am  and  3pm  at 
the  weekend  iyou  can  leave  a 
message  at  orher  rimes). 

We’ll  send  you  full  details 
and  your  application  form. 

0500  50  5000 

Postal  120  Account 

BIT 

NORTHERN  ROCK 


Northern  Rock  Building  Society.  Principal  Office:  Norrhem  Rock  House,  Gosfortb,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE3  4PL. 
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901 


of  our  customers 
think  our  service 
is  so  good  they'd 
recommend  us  to 
their  friends 


•The  90%  figure  s based  on  the  69%  of  astomm  who  responded  to  the  Customer  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  dorrtq  7995 


If  you  haven't  heard  about 

We  ask  every  one  of  our  customers  to  tell  us  what  they 
think  of  Provision,  Clerical  Medicate  new  financial  plan- 
ning service,  designed  to  help  professional  career-focused 
people  identify  and  achieve  their  personal  financial  goals. 

Their  answers  speak  for  themselves.  69%  take 
the  time  to  respond  to  us,  and  .99%  of  these  are 
impressed  with  how  professional  and  efficient  our  service 
is.  90%  * are  so  enthusiastic  that  they  would  be  happy  to 
recommend  us  to  their  fnends. 

What  is  rt,  then,  that  makes  Provision  so  popular 
with  our  customers? 

Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Financial  Manners  who  deliver  the 
service  are  not  dependent  upon  commission  to  earn 
their  living.. .so  there  is  no  pressure  on  them  to  put 
pressure  on  you? 

Could  it  be  that  people  particularly  appreciate  our 
policy  to  select  all  new  Provision  Financial  Planners  care- 
fully from  professional  career  backgrounds,  such  as 
accountancy,  teaching  and  healthcare  - similar  back- 


Provision  yet  - you  soon  will 

grounds,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Provision  customers? 

Are  people  impressed  by  the  fact  that  we  provide 
our  new  recruits  with  one  of  the  most  rigorous  training 
programmes  in  the  financial  planning  industry? 

Or  is  it  because  Provision  is  designed  to  be  a life- 
long financial  service  for  you,  rather  than  a short-term 
sales  opportunity  for  us? 

We  think  it  comes  down  to  a combination  of 
all  these  features  - Provision  is  a financial  planning 
service  of  a kind  you  would  design  for  yourseif.  Only 
Clerical  Medical  products  will  be  recommended  where 
appropriate  to  your  needs. 

Your  Free  Information  Pack  , 

To  find  out  for  yourseif  what  makes  Provision  so 
different,  simply  call  us  free  of  charge  on  0800  80  60  60, 
and  ask  tor  a copy  of  our  new  Information  Pack,  contain- 
ing full  details  of  the  service  and  how  it  works. 
Alternatively,  complete  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to 
the  FREEPOST  address  shown. 


Call  Free  on  0800  80  60  60 


Lines  are  open  Sam  Monday  to  Thuisdcy.  Bom-5pm  Friday  and  9am-5pm  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Quote  reft  11147 
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IF  YOU  went  down  to  the 
shops  yesterday  yon  might 
have  been  surprised— 
teddy  bears  were  picketing, 
not  picnUaring.  at  a leading 
London  toy  store  to  publi- 
cise the  plight  of  their  mak- 
ers in  Asian  factories,  writes 
Sarah  Ryle. 

Supported  by  the  World 
Development  Movement, 
the  teddies  and  giant  soft 
toys  were  outside  Hamley’s, 
Regent  Street 

WDM  head  of  campaigns 
Harriet  Lamb  said  that  at 
least  250  Asian  toy  workers 
have  been  billed  and  hun- 
dreds more  Injured  in  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  fac- 
tory flres  sine e 1993.  She 
said  some  employees  were 
paid  42p  an  hoar  for  a 10- 
hdor  day  and  worked  a six 

or  seven-day  week. 

The  WDM  has  joined 

forces  with  theTtJC  and  the 
Catholic  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Relations  to  nego- 
tiate a safety  code  with  the 
industry  to  ensure  toy  com- 
panies check  out  their  sup- 
pliers. They  want  western 
companies  to  observe  inde- 
pendently-monitored 
health  and  safety  policies. 

Ms  Lamb  welcomed  steps 
by  supermarket  and  DIY 
group  Sainsbury  to  devise 
written  guidelines  for  its 
purchasers  in  conjunction 
with  the  Fair  Trade  Founda- 
tion. Sainsbury  spokesman 
Tim  Johns  said:  “We  want 
to  put  into  writing  what  we 
believe  is  already  being 
done.  We  would  not  buy 
from  anybody  not  recognis- 
ing health  and  safety  stan- 
dards.*' 
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COLORVISION.  the 
television  and 
video  stores  chain, 
is  to  lose  its  con- 
sumer credit  li- 
cences after  what  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  described  as  a 
series  of  dishonest  practices 
including  supplying  second- 
hand goods  instead  of  new 
ones. 

Although  the  OFT  has 
revoked  216  licences  in  the 
past  three  years,  this  is  the 
first  time  a public  company 
has  been  involved. 

The  OFT  said  it  was  carry- 
ing out  the  threat  it  made  in 
October,  after  customer  com- 
plaints. and  forbidding  the 
group  to  deal  in  any  form  of 


consumer  credit  or  credit 
brokerage. 

Alan  Tinger,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Liverpool-based 
group,  which  operates  more 
than  80  stores  and  has  about 
4 per  cent  of  the  UK  market, 
said  the  news  had  come  as  “a 
terrible  shock”  because  Color- 
vision  thought  it  had  per- 
suaded the  OFT  that  company 
practices  had  changed.  Color- 
vision  would  “vigorously  con- 
test'* the  charges  and  he 
warned  that  the  move  would 
have  “a  material  effect”  on  the 
company's  business. 

The  group's  shares —more 
than  half  of  them  owned  by  the 
directors — fell  nearly  40  per 
cent  on  the  news.  Golorvislon 
makes  about  45  per  cent  of  its 
sales  under  credit  arrange- 
ments. The  fall  leaves  the 


group’s  stock  market  value  at 
£5.5  million,  against  £51  mil- 
lion seven  years  ago. 

The  OFT’s  adjudicating  offi- 
cer said  he  believed  Color- 
vision  had  “committed  of- 
fences under  consumer 
protection  legislation  and  to 
have  engaged  in  business 
practices  appearing  to  him  to 
be  deceitful  or  oppressive  or 
otherwise  unfair  or  - 
improper". 

These  included: 

• giving  misleading  price  in- 
dications and  dishonestly  sup- 
plying second-hand  or  ex-dis- 
play goods  instead,  of  new 
ones; 

• telling  customers  they 
could  not  cancel  agreements 
when  it  was  their  right  to  do 
so; 

• altering  details  on  agree- 


Colorvision 

Stock  market  value,  £m. 
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meats  after  consumers  had 
signed  them — without  their 
consent 


• using  advertisements 
which  were  deliberately  mis- 
leading about  the  goods 
available; 

• not  offering  reftmds  when 
consumers  had  a right  to 
them; 

• falling  to  carry  out  services 
agreed  in  repair  contracts 
with,  reasonable  care  or  skill, 
or  within  a reasonable  time, 
or  at  all 

The  OFT  said  the  company 
bad  10  convictions  for  trading 
offences  such  as  false  and  mis- 
leading advertisements,  while 
its  subsidiaries  had  10  convic- 
tions for  giTniiar  offences. 

The  Colorvision  group  is  ap- 
pealing to  Ian  Lang,  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Secretary, 
against  the  revocation  and  its 
licences  will  remain  in  force 
pending  the  outcome. 


Second  Maxwell  trial  could  De  Savary  to  the  rescue 

O I/O  "f  nVK*\Q\  /AFO  ^ Y~\\ 1 1 V*  ~ -,.t~ | been  run  by  a skeleton  staff  on  | blow  to  Penzance,  which  has 

| | IQlAw  lUAUClV^i  O L-/I11  I I Geoffrey  Gibbs  a care  an^  maintenance  basis,  long  depended  on  the  prosper- 

I J . since  work,  in  progress  at  the  ity  of  its  harbour.  Unemploy- 


ClareDyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  second  Maxwell  trial, 
set  in  motion  yesterday, 
could  prove  to  be  nearly 
as  long  and  costly  as  the  first, 
bringing  the  total  bill  for  the 
taxpayer  to  £50  million. 

The  trial  of  Kevin  Maxwell, 
Larry  Trachtenberg  and  Al- 
bert Fuller  on  the  "Berlitz" 
charges  will  not  start  before 
October,  the  earliest  date  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  said  it 
could  be  ready. 

The  prosecution  indicated 
yesterday  that  the  second  trial 
could  be  shorter  than  the  first, 
with  co-operation  from  the  de- 
fence in  agreeing  some  of  toe 
evidence.  But  one  lawyer  who 

was  in  court  said  defence 
counsel  seemed  in  no  mood  to 
co-operate. 

Defence  lawyers  are  likely 
to  argue  at  what  could  he  a 
lengthy  pre-trial  hearing  that 
it  would  be  oppressive  to  press 
the  further  charges,  given 
that  two  of  the  defendants 
have  already  undergone  one 
long  trial,  and  the  four  men 
have  had  the  charges  hanging 
over  them  for  four  years. 

Adverse  publicity,  the  main 
ground  for  the  unsuccessful 
application  before  the  first 
trial  alleging  abuse  of  process, 
is  likely  to  be  invoked  again. 

The  case  is  now  stronger, 
given  the  length  of  the  first 
trial,  the  time  leading  up  to  it 
and  the  barrage  of  post-trial 
publicity,  some  of  it  implying 
that  the  verdicts  were  wrong. 
Lord  Justice  Phillips  indi- 


cated when  he  refused  to  stop 
the  first  prosecution  that  the 
decision  was  finely  balanced, 
given  the  extent  of  media 
coverage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pros- 
ecution will  be  able  to  point  to 
toe  verdicts  in  the  first  trial  as 
evidence  that  juries  can  disre- 
gard what  they  see  and  bear  in 
the  media. 

Anthony  Scrivener  QC,  who 
acted  for  Asil  Nadir  before  the 
Polly  Peck  tycoon  fled  to  Cy- 
prus, said  it  was  difficult  to 
succeed  in  having  a case 
thrown  out  on  grounds  of  op- 
pression. 

“There  Is  a convention  that 
you  only  try  someone  twice, 
but  some  people  have  been 
tried  three  times." 

He  suggested  the  defendants 
would  probably  produce  medi- 
cal reports  to  show  toe  toll  the 
strain  was  taking  on  their 
health. 

Early  in  the  proceedings, 
the  case  was  split  into  three 
trials,  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  jury  and  make  the  case 
easier  for  them  to  understand. 
Maxwell  HL  the  trial  of 
Michael  Stoney  alone  on 
charges  of  false  accounting,  is 
still  planned  to  follow  Max- 
well IL  His  solicitor,  Anthony 
Burton,  said:  “We  could  still 
be  here  at  the  millennium.” 

The  second  trial  will  be  as- 
signed to  a new  High  Court 
judge,  to  be  cliosen  shortly, 
according  to  toe  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's Department 

The  unprecedented  exercise 
in  jury  vetting  which  pre- 
ceded Maxwell  I Is  likely  to  be 
repeated  for  the  second  trial. 


TheSFO’s 

caseload 


“THE  SFO  now  has  65  cases 
I on  its  books.  Aside  from 
the  Maxwell  prosecution, 
there  are  three  main  un- 
completed cases: 

□ BCCI:  There  have  been 
four  trials  triggered  by  the 
collapse  of  the  banking 
group.  The  SFO  have 
achieved  convictions  in  all 
four,  involving  frauds  total- 
ling £1.5  billion.  A fifth 
trial  involving  an  alleged 
$1  billion  <£645  million) 
fraud  is  due  to  start  in  June 
1996  when  Abbas  Gokal, 
who  headed  one  of  BCCl’s 
main  customers,  faces  trial. 
'J  Polly  Peck  International: 
A £500  million  fraud  is  al- 
leged. The  company's 
founder,  Asil  Nadir, 
remains  in  northern 
Cyprus.  The  SFO  Is  ready  to 
prosecute  him  when  he 
returns  oris  returned  to 
the  UK. 

n Brent  Walker:  George 
Walker  was  acquitted  in 
1994  of  charges  involving 
an  alleged  £164  million 
fraud.  But  Donald  Ander- 
son, a former  finance  direc- 
tor of  a Brent  Walker  sub- 
sidiary, fled  the  country 
and  did  not  stand  trial.  He 
has  since  been  arrested  and 
was  granted  bail  last  No- 
vember after  being  charged 
in  a magistrates'  court  of 

several  counts  including 
two  of  theft 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 

PETER  de  Savary,  the 
seafaring  entrepreneur 
who  once  owned  Land’s 
End  and  Falmouth,  shipyard, 

I has  emerged  as  the  possible 
I saviour  of  one  of  Corn  wall’s 
oldest  industrial  companies. 

In  a move  that  would  pro- 
vides much  needed  boost  to 
the  economy  of  the  Penzance 
1 region.  Mr  de  Savary  and  a 
number  of  associates  are  ne- 
, gotiating  to  acquire  the  160- 
year-old  ship-repairing  firm 
Holman's  from  the  receivers. 

The  family-owned  firm  — 
one  of  the  town’s  biggest  em- 
ployers — collapsed  shortly 
before  Christmas  and  has 


| been  run  by  a skeleton  staff  on 
1 a care  and  maintenance  basis, 
j since  work  in  progress  at  the 
I beginning  of  the  receivership 
was  completed. 

Duncan  Swift,  joint  admin- 
istrative receiver  from  the  ac- 
countants Grant  Thornton, 
confirmed  that  contract  nego- 
tiations were  underway  but 
said  no  farther  statement 
would  be  made  until  the  talks 
had  been  completed. 

"We  hope  that  these  negoti- 
ations are  successful  and  that 
Mr  de  Savary  and  his  team 
will  bring  new  orders  and 
fresh  employment  prospects 
to  the  area,"  he  said. 

The  firm's  closure  last 
month  and  the  accompanying 
redundancies  came  as  a nasty 


blow  to  Penzance,  which  has 
long  depended  on  toe  prosper- 
ity of  its  harbour.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  region  is  running 
at  U.6  per  cent  and  news  of 
the  proposed  rescue  has  been 
warmly  welcomed. 

“If  Mr  de  Savary  is  able  to 
preserve  the  shipyard,  and 
preserve  and  enhance  the 
workforce,  we  would  be  abso- 
lutely delighted,  ” Keith  Gid- 
dens.  director  of  planning  and 
economic  development  for 
Pen  with  District  Council,  said 
yesterday. 

Holman's,  which  was  being 
run  by  the  sixth  generation  of 
toe  Holman  family  at  toe  time 
of  the  collapse,  operates  a 75- 
metre  dry  dock  for  overhaul 
work  on  coastal  shipping. 


Unison  sues  for  pensions 


Teresa  Hunter 

UNISON,  the  health  work- 
ers union,  is  suing  the 
West  Midlands  Health 
Authority  following  the  col- 
lapse of  a scheme  which  was 
supposed  to  guarantee  the 
pensions  of  former  health 
workers. 

Unison's  solicitors,  Ham- 
mond Suddards.  yesterday 
served  the  health  authority 
with  a writ  for  negligence, 
breach  of  contract  and  mis- 
representation on  behalf  of  66 
members  who  have  lost  their 
pensions. 

The  action  follows  the  pri- 
vatisation of  toe  health  auth- 
ority's management  services 


l division  in  1989.  when  staff 
were  transferred  to  outside 
, contractor  QA  Business  Ser- 
vices. 

Most  employees  transferred 
i their  NHS  pension  benefits  to 
the  company’s  scheme,  after 
the  health  authority  assured 
them  that  the  benefits  accrued 
so  Car  would  be  transferred  in 
fall  — and  would  be  safe.  But 
within  18  months  the  company 
was  insolvent  — and  so  was 
the  pension  scheme. 

Employees  have  been  un- 
able to  establish  what  hap- 
pened to  their  pensions,  but 
fear  they  may  have  lost  up  to 
20  years* contributions  in  the 
attractive  NHS  scheme. 

Unison  solicitor  Richard 
Arthur  said:  “The  health  au- 


tliori  ty  continues  to  deny 
liability  for  the  assurances 
which  were  given  to  the  em- 
ployees who  transferred  to 
QA-  It  is  high  time  the  health 
authority  accepted  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  assurances 
given  to  the  transferred  em- 
ployees.” 

Hammond  Suddards  part- 
ner Keith  Brandt  added:  "The 
financial  security  of  many  of 
these  employees  in  their 
future  retirement  has  been 
shattered  as  a consequence  of 
the  failure  of  QA-  We  are  com- 
m itted  to  ensuring  that  the 
West  Midlands  Regional 
Health  Authority  squarely 
faces  up  to  the  obligations  it 
owes  to  these  former  and  loyal 
serving  employees." 


Spending  cuts  aggravate  construction  slump 


Loss-making  Unisys  to  shed  7,900 jobs 


Sarah  Ryle 

DARTS  of  the  construction 

I industry  are  being  kept 

afloat  by  a steady  flow  of  sew- 
erage and  water  contracts,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  of  civil 
engineers.  It  also  showed  that 
order  books  could  soon  be  at 
their  emptiest  for  15  years. 

Government  cutbacks  on' 
public  infrastructure  projects 
were  blamed  for  toe  deepen- 
ing slump  in  workload  and 
jobs  which  is  set  to  continue 
until  the  second  half  of  1997, 
after  the  next  general  election, 
the  Federation  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering Contractors'  survey 
claimed. 

The  federation’s  director- 
general.  John  Hackett.  said 
there  was  a slight  increase  in 
the  balance  of  companies 


reporting  more  orders  than 
did  so  ayear  or  six  months 
ago,  which  was  mainly  thanks 
to  contracts  from  water  and 
sewerage  firms. 

Mr  Hackett  said:  "We  think 
toe  extra  work  from  the  water 
companies  is  a result  of  the 
leakages  following  the 
drought  and  the  outrage  from 
consumers. 

“If  that  is  the  case,  then 
praise  be  for  the  leakages.  The 
flak  undoubtedly  helped. 

Finns  like  toe  steady  nature  of 1 

work  from  water  and  sewer- 
age companies." 

But  fewer  federation  mem-  1 
, bers  reported  an  increase  in 
j orders  than  experienced  a 
slump.  The  number  of  imrita- 
: tions  to  tender  — used  to  pre- 
dict the  industry's  future 
health  — hit  the  lowest  point 
in  any  January  since  1981 . 


Despite  an  estimated 
£1  billion  turnover  from  water 
and  sewerage  contracts,  the 
FCEC  said  that  10.000  jobs 
would  still  be  lost  because  of 
cutbacks  in  Government  road 
projects  in  England.  It 
reported  that  these  cutbacks 
have  also  cost  civil  engineers 
thousands  of  pounds  in  wasted 
tender  expenses. 

The  federation  said  there 
was  Utile  hope  of  relief  from 
toe  Private  Finance  Initiative, 
the  Government’s  scheme  to 
fund  public  works  with  pri- 
vate money. 

Mr  Hackett  said:  “No  one 
expected  the  tap  to  be  turned 
off  on  pubUc  spending  before 
it  was  turned  on  to  private 
fiinding.  It  was  always  in- 
tended to  be  additional  money, 
and  not  a replacement  for  gov- 
ernment funds." 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

THE  shake-out  of  jobs  in 
America’s  traditional  com- 
puter industry  continued  yes- 
terday when  Unisys  an- 
nounced plans  to  dismiss  7.900 
people  at  a cost  of  more  than 
S717  million  (£467  million)  in 
redundancy  payments  and 
capacity  cuts. 

Unisys,  the  fifto-largest  US 
computer  group,  announced 
last  year  that  unquantified  job 
losses  and  a large  restructur- 
ing provision  would  result 
from  its  decision  to  split  the 
group  into  three  separate 
divisions. 

Figures  published  yester- 
day showed  the  extent  of  the 
job  losses,  with  the  fourth- 
quarter  operating  loss  widen- 


ing from  $52.3  million  in  1994 
to  $85-1  million  last  year. 

The  net  loss  for  the  quarter, 
after  taking  account  of  the 
restructuring  charge  and 
losses  on  discontinued 
businesses,  totalled 
S676.8  million 

Janies  Unruh,  Unisys  chair- 
man and  chief  executive,  said: 
“Our  plan  is  for  a return  to 
profitability  in  1996,  despite 
potential  disruptions  from 
res  fracturing  actions,  particu- 
larly in  the  first  quarter." 

A group  spokesman  said  the 
job  losses  and  restructuring 
were  expected  to  cut  costs  by 
S500  million  this  year  and 
$600  million  in  1997. 

Unisys,  toe  result  of  the  1986 
merger  of  Burroughs  and 
Sperry,  has  been  trying  to 
build  up  its  services  business 
to  reduce  dependence  on  sales 


of  mainframe  computers  and 
other  hardware. 

About  2,000 jobs  are  ex- 
pected to  go  in  Europe  during 
1996  and  1997.  but  toe  1,800- 
strong  UK  workforce  is  ex- 
pected to  escape  relatively  un- 
scathed. A spokesman  said 
that  only  100  UK  jobs  were 
likely  to  go. 

The  UK  business  in  1995 had 
its  best  performance  in  five 
years,  with  a 17  per  cent  rise 
in  orders  and  15  percent  in- 
crease in  revenue.  The  ser- 
vices operation  in  the  UK  grew 
by  50  per  cent,  helped  by  sev- 
eral large  contracts,  including 
one  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

The  parent  company's  net 
loss  for  1995  amounted  to 
£624.6  million,  compared  with 
£100.5  million  in  the  previous 
year. 


Judgment  time 
for  jury  fraud  trials 


‘Cheating’  Colorvision  becomes  first  public  company  to  have  licence  revoked  by  OFT  • Shares  fall  40pc 

Stores  chain  discredited 


Colorvision  said  the  adjudi- 
cating officer  had  accepted 
that  the  company  had  "im- 
proved its  business  practices" 
and  gone  to  great  lengths  “to  * 
ensure  that  it  kept  its  advertis- 
ing within  the  law". 

It  agreed  that  it  had  been 
convicted  20  times  in  11  years 
but  “utterly  refilled"  that  the 
adjudicating  officer's  findings 
were  valid  or  were  good 
reasons  for  revoking  Us 
licences. 

It  said  it  was  '^just  as  fit"  as 
its  competitors  to  hold  li- 
cences and  had  been  “singled 
out”. 

Colorvision  also  published 
results  for  the  six  months  to 
September  30.  which  showed 
thatpre-tax  losses  were  cat 
from  £590,000  to  £482, 000.  but 

it  could  not  pay  a dividend. 


THE  City  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  become  too 
panicky  about  the  Sains- 
bury profit  warning.  Plainly, 
in  the  unforgiving  world  of 
UK  public  companies,  Sains- 
bury finds  itself  under  consid- 
erable pressure,  as  reflected  in 
the  3 percent  drop  in  its  share 


Liverpool  docks 
strikers  reject 
peace  proposal 


MartynHalsali 

O ACKED  Liverpool  doek- 
Oers  yesterday  rejected 
peace  proposals  from  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Company,  which  remained 
optimistic  that  a deal  is  in 
sight.  The  four-month 
strike  and  its  proposed 
settlement  could  cost 
MDHC  around  £12  million. 

After  a three-hour  meet- 
ing, 500  dockers  voted  unan- 
imously to  reject  a formula 
hammered  out  this  week  be- 
tween their  union,  the 
TGWU.  and  the  MDHC  that 
proposed  payments  of  up  to 
£25.000 for  329  former  dock- 
ers, and  offered  alternative 
reinstatement  for  40  men. 

The  offer,  subject  to  a 
postal  ballot  to  which  the 
meeting  agreed,  covers  only 
former  MDHC  employees. 

■ • i 
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In  a retailing  sector^lch  In* 


Alex  Brummer 

— HE  decision  by  the  Seri- 

I ous  Fraud  Office  topro- 

I ceed  with  farther  charges 
against  KevmMarcvell  and 
others  is  extraordinary- 

Certainly,  the  SFO  and  the 
prosecution  lawyers  cannot  be 
overjoyed  with  toe  way  they 
have  been  mauled  In  Parlia- 
ment and  by  the  media  in  the 
past  week,  having  failed  to  se- 
cure convictions  against  the 
Maxwell  brothers  and  asso- 
ciate Larry  Trachtenberg.  By 
all  accounts,  however,  if  there 

was  a problem  with  the  first 
trial — as  some  claim — it  was 
not  with  the  SFO  (which  has 
Tpado  mistakes  In  the  past)  but 
with  the  jury.  It  was  seques- 
tered fora  longer  period  than 
any  Jury  in  UK  judicial  his- 
tory, and  came  back  with  a 
verdict  few  had  predicted. 

This  is  due . in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  in  Britain  the  privacy 
of  jury  deliberations  is  invio- 
lable. Yet.  given  toe  outcome 
of  the  Maxwell  trial  and  other 
complex  fraud  cases,  includ- 
ing Brent  Walker  and  Blue 
Arrow,  it  would  be  reasonable 
if  there  were  some  mecha- 
nism by  which  toe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s office  were  able  to  an- 
alyse jury  decisions.  Then  it 
could  be  determined  more 
sensibly,  as  toe  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Sir  Nicholas  LyelL  has 
suggested,  whether  jury  trials 
are  appropriate  in  complex 
fraud  cases,  whether  they 
should  be  replaced  by  a judge 
and  an  expert  panel,  or  if  ex- 
perts should  be  on  hand  to 
advise  the  jury. 

As  far  as  complex  fraud 
trials  go.  the  allegations 
against  the  late  Robert  Max- 
well and  his  associates  have 
always  appeared  more  acces- 
sible to  the  public  than  some 
other  cases,  such  as  Guinness 
(where  there  was  a successful 
initial  prosecution)  because 
everyone  understands  that 
pension  funds — above  all  else 
— should  be  sacrosanct.  That 
Is  perhaps  why  toe  SFO  feels 
so  determined  to  press  on  now: 
the  protest  put  forward  by 
Kevin  Maxwell,  that  there  has 
been  a political  stitch-up. 
seems  less  well  chosen. 

What  is  certainly  true  is 
that  however  strong  the  evi- 
dence and  cleverly  the  SFO’s 
case  is  put  in  any  future  trials, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
case  will  not  in  some  way  be 
affected  by  the  media  blitz  of 
the  past  week.  There  have 
been  serialised  books  in  the 
Guardian  by  Russell  Davies, 
the  Daily  Mail  by  Tom  Bower 
and  in  the  Sunday  Times  by 
Roy  Greenslade.  There  has 
also  been  at  least  one  televi- 
sion documentary,  although 
another  was  pulled:  in  other 
words,  unprecedented  media 
exposure. 

In  any  normal  case  this 
degree  of  pre-trial  publicity 
would  be  grounds  for  serious 
challenge.  If  the  defence  is  suc- 
cesstul  in  makhig  this  case, 
toe  SFO  could  be  embarrassed 
again,  despite  the  confidence 
lift  it  may  have  received  from 
its  Belling  success  this  week. 

Sainsbury  jam 
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panics  they  should  consider 
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in  the  face  of  the  strong  com- 
petition from  Tesco  and 
others,  it  has  taken  a 0.7  per 

rentchunk  out  of  profit  mar- 
gins The  management  s pres' 
intstrategy  is  to  focus  its  chal- 
lenge on  aggressive  price- 
cutting,  up  to  50  per  cent,  on 
some  200  of  its  thousandsof 
lines.  This  already,  according 
to  Sainsbury.  is  producing 
benefits  in  toe  shape  of  im- 
proved sales.  , , 

Price-cutting,  particularly 
In  a market  where  the  rea  I dis- 
counters such  as  Netto,  Kwik 
Save  and  Aid!  can  do  better 
across  a broader  range  of 

lines,  is  a useful  way  back.  But 
toe  Sainsbury  management 
will  need  to  do  more  if  it  is  not 
to  fall  further  behind  its  main 
competitor:  the  loyalty  card 
has  worked  for  Tesco  but  is 

not  necessarily  the  answer. 
There  remain  questions  as  to 
whether  the  reshaped  Sains- 
bury management  has  the 
required  marketing  skills  to 
come  up  with  something  as 
sharp,  or  whether  Sainsbury 
needs  to  go  one  step  farther. 

The  comforting  thought  for 
David  Sainsbury  is  that  it 
would  be  all  but  impossible 
for  a marauder  to  do  a Gra- 
nada at  the  supermarket 
chain,  given  that  the  family 
still  holds  some  30  percent  of 
the  shares,  giving  it  effective 

control 


Mutual  profits 

THERE  has  been  much  ex- 
citement over  the  past 
few  days  over  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Bradford  & Bing- 
ley  to  bailout  of  toe  conver- 
sion sweepstakes,  batten 
down  the  hatches  and  reward 
customers  — • both  savers  and 
borrowers — with  improved 
terms  valued  at  up  to  £50  mil- 
lion a year.  This  is  a modest 
step  in  the  right  direction, 
which  generally  has' won 
plaudits. 

The  B&B's  gambit  has 
finally  focused  attention  on 
building  society  profits.  The 
societies  have  claimed 
through  much  of  the  1990s 
that  they  needed  ever  bigger 
profits  to  feed  their  reserves, 
given  expanding  lending 
levels  and  the  high  risks  in  the 
world  of  negative  equity  and  a 
slow  housing  market 
New  figures  from  Rob 
Thomas  of  brokers  UBS,  sug- 
gest, however,  that  over  the 
past  three  years  the  top  14 
building  societies  racked  up 
three  times  the  profits  they  ac- 
tually needed  to  replenish 
their  reserves.  Together  the 
societies  produced  some 
£3.2  billion  of  profits,  when  in 
fact  they  only  needed 
£1  billion  to  maintain  their 
reserves. 

If  the  societies  had  chosen 
to  distribute  the  excess  profit 
in  the  market  then  they  could 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing by  at  least  1 per  cent 
and  offered  savers  half  a 
point  more,  rates  which 
would  have  put  their  bank 
and  central  lending  competi- 
tors at  a disadvantage,  it 
might  also  have  meant  that 
the  great  rush  to  convert  mu- 
tuals into  banks  need  never 
have  taken  place. 


News  in  brief 

US  protests  at 
hormone  ban 

The  US  yesterday  filed  a com- 
the  Geneva-based 

World  Trade  Organisation 
Challenging  the  European 
union’s  ban  on  hormone- 
treated  meat  and  accusing 
Europe  of  ignoring  wide- 
spread scientific  evidence  that 
s0™®  hormones  are  safe. 

The  EU  says  Europeans 
don  t want  to  eat  hormone- 
treated  meat  and  consump- 

kfl^d-The  UK  is  the  only  EU 

backin£  016  Ameri- 
can stance. 
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Relief  as  Dutch  government  throws  planemaker  £150  million  lifeline 

State  buys  Fokker  time 


EUROPEAN  BUSINESS 


Anglo-Saxon  attitudes 
send  Olivetti  tumbling 
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Mark  Milner 

European  Business  Editor 


THE  Dutch  govern- 
ment yersterday 
threw  a 365  million 
guilder  (£150  million) 
lifeline  to  ailing  air- 
craft manufacturer  Fokker, 
which  this  week  was  forced  to 
seek  court  protection  from  Its 
creditors. 

The  cash  will  give  the 
Amsterdam-based  company  a 
breathing  space  in  which  it 
can  continue  the  search  for  a 
rescuer  and  continue  work  on 
aircraft  under  construction. 

The  government  said  yes- 
terday that  it  would  lend  Fok- 
ker 255  million  guilders  and 
pay  the  company  a further 
110  million  guilders  as  an  ad- 
vance against  an  order  for 
four  Fokker  aircraft 
“I  am  glad  that  we  were  able 
to  do  that  but  as  such  this  is 


no  guarantee  of  a positive  con- 
clusion." Dutch  economics 
; minister  Hans  Wijers  said  at  a 
press  conference  in  The  Hague 
yesterday. 

The  loon  will  be  made 
| through  the  Nat  lonale  Invcs- 
teringsbank,  on  what  Mr 
W«ers  described  as  "market 
terras".  It  has  been  granted 
against  unclaimed  assets, 
which  means  the  government 
will  be  sure  to  get  its  money 
back  If  Fokker  falls. 

The  crisis  at  Fokker  was 
precipitated  by  the  decision  of 
the  group’s  largest  sharehold- 
ers. the  German  company 
Daimler-Benz,  to  stop  provid- 
ing financial  support  to  Fok- 
ker. The  move  folowed  the 
breakdown  of  talks  between 
Daimler-Benz  and  the  Dutch 
government,  which  is  Fok- 
ker’s  second  largest  share- 
holder. over  a rescue  package. 

That  brought  Fokker. 
which  employs  almost  8,000 


people,  to  the  brink  of  collapse 
and  left  Holland  facing  the 
prospector  Its  biggest  indus- 
trial shutdown.  On  Tuesday 
night,  however,  the  company 
won  court  protection  from  its 
creditors  for  a large  slice  of  its 
business,  effectively  giving 
the  group  a four- week  stay  of 
execution. 

Fokker 's  problems  could 
spill  over  to  supplier  Anns. 
Daimler-Benz  has  already 
warned  that  up  to  1,000 jobs 
could  be  at  risk  from  a Fokker 
collapse,  while  Belfast-based 
Short  Brothers — which 
makes  wings  for  Fokker  jets  — 
has  issued  formal  warnings  of 
possible  redundancies  cover- 
ins  up  to  1,500  workers. 

Fokker  Is  reported  to  be 
looking  for  an  industrial  part- 
ner to  rescue  it.  The  Canadian 
company  Bombardier,  which 
owns  Shorts,  has  been  linked 
with  Fokker — though  it  has 
consistently  denied  any  tie- 


| up.  Companies  from  China, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 

I which  are  keen  to  acquire 
aerospace  technology,  could 
also  be  interested. 

Mr  Wijers  declined  to  com- 
ment on  possible  partners  to 
I bail  out  Fokker.  He  will 
remain  involved  in  the  search 
for  a solution.  "I  have  a very 
heavy  commitment  and  will, 
as  a minister,  give  meaning  to 
that"  he  said. 

At  a press  conference  after 
the  government  announce- 
ment one  of  the  three  adminis- 
trators now  running  the 
Dutch  company  said  he  had 
not  ruled  out  saving  the  whole 
of  Fokker. 

"We  are  not  discouraged 
from  thinking  about  a sol  ution 
for  the  totality',"  Rutger 
Sell  immelpenninck  said. 

Last  night  Fokker  shares 
closed  10  per  cent  higher  at 
3 2 guilders,  with  about 
1.8  million  shares  changing 


hands,  almost  seven  times  the 
daily  average  over  the  past  six 
months. 

Friso  Meeter,  one  of  the  In- 
solvency lawyers  who  negoti- 
ated the  survival  of  the  Dutch 
truck  maker,  OAF.  in  1093  said 
yesterday  that  debt  was  not 
the  main  problem  tor  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  business. 

Mr  Meeter  said  the  DAF  for- 
mula could  also  be  applied  to 
Fokker,  with  the  money 
raised  from  the  sale  of  the  as- 
sets used  to  repay  at  least 
some  of  the  money  owed  to 
creditors.  "The  assets  would 
be  sold  to  a new  company  and 
all  the  debts  would  remain 
with  the  old  company,"  he 
said. 

• Dutch  group  Philips  Elec- 
tronics yesterday  declined  to 
comment  on  speculation  that 
management  at  its  struggling 
Grundig  subsidiary  will  take 
an  axe  to  jobs  at  a board 
meeting  on  February  5. 


The  president 
who  is  toast 
of  the  miners 


IT  TOOK  them  more  than 
two  years  of  occupations 
and  demonstrations  to  do  It, 
but  the  determination  of  400 
Sardinian  miners  to  save 
their  jobs  finally  paid  off 


this  week.  They  were  able  to 
celebrate  their  success  with 
Italy's  President  Scalfaro 
after  the  mines  were  taken 
over  by  the  Sardinian 
regional  government.  The 


mines  will  be  run  by  a con- 
sortium led  by  Ansaldo  Rn- 
ergia.  Enel,  the  national 
electricity  utility,  has  prom- 
ised to  boy  their  coal  output 
for  the  next  eight  years. 


Electricity  consumers,  who 
will  pay  an  extra  1.2  lira  per 
kilowatt  hour  on  their  bills, 
may  feel  they  have  less  to 
celebrate. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  MASSIMO  SAMBUCCTT1 


Personal  computers  have  dragged  the 
group  deep  into  the  red.  JOHN  GLOVER 
in  Milan  and  MARK  MILNER  report 


THESE  days,  following 
the  recent  £1  billion  cash 
call.  Olivetti  likes  to 
pride  itself  on  being  a public 
company  with  a strong  inter- 
national and  institutional 
shareholder  presence.  Just  to 
iraderl  Lne  the  point  the  group 
announced  yesterday  that  the 
once-controlling  shareholder 
syndicate,  which  included  the 
likes  of  the  company's  chair- 
man. Carlo  de  Benedetti,  and 
Mediobanca,  was  being 
wound  up. 

The  snag  for  Olivetti  is  that 
the  new -look  shareholder  line- 
up shows  an  inclination  to 
respond  to  unexpected  bad 
news  with  traditional  Anglo- 
Saxon  disapproval. 

So  when,  this  week,  Olivetti 
announced  it  was  increasing 
its  provisions  for  1995  by  an- 
other 150  billion  lire  (£62  mil- 
lion) to  1,050  billion  lire — 
pushing  the  group  into  the  red 
for  the  year  to  the  tune  off 
500  billion  lire  — the  message 
was  not  well  received.  Olivetti 
shares  tumbled.  They  began 
the  week  at  around  1,050  lire, 
but  ended  threatening  the  900 
lire  level. 

“There  is  an  underlying 
worry  about  the  overall  state 


of  the  company,  where  there 
is  a real  need  to  get  rid  of  its 
loss-making  personal  com- 
puter division.”  said  one 
dealer  in  Milan. 

Olivetti's  decision  to  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  so  far  ahead 
of  its  normal  April  reporting 
date  itself  caused  some  raised 
eyebrows.  According  to  the 
company.  “Now  that  our 
ownership  structure  looks 
more  like  that  of  (an  Anglo- 
Saxon-style)  public  company, 
we  have  the  duty  to  be  fully 
transparent.  We  expect  other 
Italian  companies  will  follow 
our  example." 

Consob.  the  Italian  stock 
market  watchdog,  has  a 
slightly  different  version  of 
events.  Asked  if  it  was  entirely 
happy  about  the  news  of  an 
unexpectedly  heavy  loss  com- 
ing straight  after  a hefty 
rights  issue,  a spokesman  said 
Olivetti  had  been  told  “to  sup- 
ply the  market  with  detailed 
financial  information  regard- 
ing last  year's  performance  as 
well  as  an  explanation  for  the 
incongruence". 

Things  may,  in  fact,  be  less 
bleak  than  they  seem  at  Oli- 
vetti. "They’re  racing  against 
time  to  get  to  the  point  where 


Omnitel  starts  pumping  out 
money."  said  Alberto  Rolla  Of 
Caboto  SIM.  a Milan  stock- 
broke  r. 

Omnitel.  in  which  Olivetti 
is  the  major  shareholder,  is 
Italy's  second  mobile  phone 
network.  It  went  into  opera- 
tion last  December  and  now 
claims  more  than  60.000  sub- 
scribers. Mr  Rolla  expects  it  to 
start  making  money  in  1998. 

Olivetti  Telemedia,  its 
fixed-link  telecoms  operation, 
is  another  promising  business 
for  the  future.  It  has  cut  d*wig 
with  several  first-rate  foreign 
telecoms  companies  and  will 
challenge  Telecom  Italia,  the 
state  monopoly,  when  the 
voice  market  is  liberalised. 

Olivetti 's  problem  is  getting 
from  here  to  there.  Its  per- 
sonal computer  business,  the 
culprit  behind  the  endless 
losses,  is  firmly  ensconced  in 
the  last-chance  saloon.  It  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  restruc- 
turing. with  staff  numbers 
halved  to 2,000.  Senior  manag- 
ers say  they  will  give  it  until 
the  end  of  this  year  to  recover. 
Rumours  of  a sale  continue  to 
circulate,  however. 

Insiders  say  that  through- 
out the  company,  even  the 
staff  who  have  kept  their  jobs 
are  badly  demoralised.  So,  too, 
are  shareholders.  This  year 
will  be  the  watershed.  “If  I get 
it  wrong,  Til  have  to  pay  the 
price,"  said  llngegnere,  as  Mr 
de  Benedetti  is  known. 


Spain  plans  to  eliminate 
£3.8bn  of  nuclear  waste 


Adela  Gooch  fen  Madrid 

JNfc  PAIN'S  industry  minis- 
^teitry  has  backed  a debt 
%^conversion  plan  cover- 
ing almost  730  billion  pesetas 
(£3.8  billion)  invested  by  elec- 
trical companies  in  nuclear 
power  stations  which  never 
opened  because  of  a U-turn  on . 
energy  policy. 

The  proposal  still  has  to 
receive  filial  approval  from 
the  finance  ministry  but  en- 
visages converting  30  per  cent 
of  the  debt  into  interest-vari- 
able bonds  targeted  at  foreign 
investors  and  70  per  cent  into 
loans  aimed  at  banks  and 
other  credit  institutions. 

The  operation,  one  of  the 
biggest  Spanish  debt  auctions 
ever,  should  be  concluded  be- 
fore the  summer,  freeing  two 
of  the  country's  largest  utili- 
ties of  a crippling  burden: 
Iberdrola,  which  Invested 
more  than  500  billion  pesetas, 
and  Sevillana,  a company 
part-owned  by  the  state  and 
having  a 180  billion  peseta 
debt.  Together  they  account 


for  99  per  cent  of  the  debt  in- 
curred in  five  reactors  which 
have  never  operated.  The 
remainder  is  split  between 
Union  Fenosa  and  Endesa. 

“The  companies  will  be- 
come more  competitive  and 
better  able  to  operate  in  an 
ever  more  open  market,"  said 
Fernando  de  Ybarra,  presi- 
dent of  Sevillana. 

The  conversion  should  also 
ease  the  burden  on  electricity 
users,  who  suffer  a 3.54  per 
cent  surcharge  on  energy 
bills,  part  of  which  goes 
towards  servicing  the  nuclear 
debt 

Presenting  die  plan,  Juan 
Manuel  Eguiagaray,  the  in- 
dustry and  energy  minister, 
said  it  would  reduce  the  Span- 
ish electrical  sector's  debt 
from  3,300  billion  pesetas  last 
year  to  around  2,000  billion 
pesetas  this  year. 

He  described  it  as  "the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  a historic 
problem  generated  by  a mas- 
sive planning  error  80  years 
ago" — a reference  to  Spain's 
troubled  nuclear  history. 

In  the  1960s,  General  Franco 


decided  to  adopt  an  aggres- 
sively pro-nuclear  stance 
bated  on  the  French  model  of 
the  time. 

Spain's  first  nuclear  power 
. station  opened  in  1968  in  the 
province  of  Guadalajara 
about  150  kilometres  from  Ma- 
drid and  construction  of 
others  followed  at  a frenetic 
rate. 

A 1973  energy  plan  envis- 
aged a total  of  27  nuclear  reac- 
tors which  would  reduce  oil 
consumption  by  30  percent 
and  provide  22,500  megawatt*- 
of  power. 

After  the  death  of  General 
Franco  in  1975,  however,  a 
strong  anti-nuclear  lobby 
emerged  and  in  1984  the  then 
recently  elected  Socialist  gov- 
ernment declared  a morato- 
rium on  new  stations,  leaving 
the  five  that  were  about  to 
open  in  a state  of  limbo. 

In  1991 , a national  energy 
plan  removed  any  chance  of 
the  plants  operating  as  Spain 
made  a clear  choice  towards 
other  forms  of  energy,  in  par- 
ticular gas  through  a pipeline 
link  to  Algeria. 


L’Oteal  scents  success  in  US  bid  battle  Boss 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 

Chuck  berry  brought 
us  “Mabellene,  why 
can't  you  be  true".  Now 
L’Orfeal  has  gone  to  Memphis. 
Tennessee,  and  conquered  Ex- 
pert Eyes  and  other  beauty 
products  owned  by  Maybel- 
line. 

The  French  cosmetics  and 
perfume  group  appears  to 
have  outbid  a German  rival 
for  a firm  foothold  in  the  US 
market — an  ambition  which 
for  years  has  been  thwarted  by 
threats  of  boycotts  linked  to 

claims  of  alleged  anti-semi- 
tism  within  L’OreaL 
A month-long  takeover 
battle  between  L'Oreal  and  the 


Update 

□ RUSSIA  has  started  ship- 
ping Kalashnikovs  to  Europe 
with  a different  sort  of  fire- 
power—vodka.  Bottles  of  Ka- 
lashnikov vodka,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Russian  as- 
sault rifles,  are  on  their  way  to 
Poland  and  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  the  ITAR-Tass  news 
agency.  The  top-quality  vodka 
is  being  produced  in  small 
batches  only  on  special  order. 

□ AIRBUS  Industrie  and 
Boeing  have  terminated 
their  joint  studies  into  the 

. development  of  a super- 
jumbo  jet,  a spokesman  for 
Airbus  confirmed-  However 
Airbus — the  consortium 
made  up  by  British  Aero- 
space, Aerospatiale,  Daim- 
ler-Benz Aerospace  and 

Casa “continued  with 

its  own  investigations  into 
the  market  for  a large  pas- 
senger aircraft”. 

□ THE  German  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry,  the  world’s  lead- 
ing drug  exiwrter,  is  poised  to 
export  more  this  year  but 
more  than  half  its  member 
firms  still  plan  to  cut  jobs  to 
compete  internationally,  says 
industry  association  head 
Karl-Gerhard  Seifert 
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German  cosmetics  firm  Joh  A 
Benckiser  appeared  to  end 
this week.  On  Tuesday  Benck- 
iser  let  it  be  known  that  It 
would  not  better  L'Ordal's  $44- 
a-share  offer. 

Now,  only  justice  depart- 
ment intervention  on  anti- 
trust grounds  can  prevent 
L’Oreal,  as  the  new  owner  of 
MaybeUlne,  from  taking  the 
number  two  slot  in  the  US 
beauty  market,  after  Procter 
& Gamble,  which  controls 
28  per  cent. 

But  the  US  authorities  may 
come  under  pressure  to  block 
L'Or&al's  acq  uisition.  In 
France,  there  are  allegations 
that  L'Oreal  for  many  years 
maintained  an  anti-Jewish 
employment  policy — a claim 


which  during  the  1980s 
resulted  in  a US  consumer 
boycott  of  L‘Or£al  products. 

The  company  emphatically 
denies  the  ciabn  and  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  thefourth- 
blggest  beauty  company  in  the 
US,  under  the  name  Cosmair. 
Last  year  it  strengthened  its 
share  in  Interbeauty,  the  Is- 
raeli market  leader — a move 
which,  according  to  some  ana- 
lysts, proves  that  the  anti-Jew- 
lsh  claims  are  groundless. 

L’Oreal’s  initial  bid  for 
MaybeUlne — the  second-big- 
gest US  cosmetics  company 
and  owner  of  Yardley  soaps — 
was  $36.75  a share,  valuing  the 
company  at  $508  million 
(£348  million).  Both  sides 
thought  they  had  a until 


Benckiser  emerged  as  a hos- 
tile bidder. 

The  German  company, 
whose  activity  is  centred  on 
perfume,  countered  with  an 
offer  of  $37.  Last  Thursday, 
L’OrSal  pushed  its  offer  to  $41 
and  this  week  to  $44 — increas- 
ing MaybeUlne ’s  estimated 
value  to  $608  million.  A 
spokesman  at  Benckiser  indi- 
cated the  company  would  not 
be  attempting  to  better  the  bid 
“though  we  will  be  looking  out 
for  the  US  justice  depart- 
ment's decision". 

Maybeliine  last  autumn  lost 
a costly  marketing  battle 
against  Revlon  over  new  anti- 
ageing  creams.  Analysts  had 
predicted  an  imminent  sale  erf  1 
the  company,  which  has  debts  ! 


of  $150  million,  but  tipped  Uni- 
lever or  the  Japanese  Shiseido 
as  acquis  itors. 

For  L’Oreal,  which  In  the 
first  quarter  of 1995  recorded 
profits  of  Fr2.75  billion 
(£343  million),  the  almost  cer- 
tain takeover  is  in  line  with 
its  ambitions.  With  its  own- 
name  products,  as  weUas  Lan- 
come  and  Helena  Rubinstein, 
the  French  company  already 
has  a strong  share  in  the  upper 
US  market 

The  acquisition  of  the  more 
middle-market  Maybeliine  — 
which  in  1994  made  profits  of 
$35  million -—  will  provide  di- 
versification for  Loreal 
and  an  open  doorto  the  drug- 
stores dominated  by  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  Revlon. 


Russian  MIGs  drive  Swedish  fighter  back  to  drawing  board 


Greg  Mdvor,  Stockholm 

C^WEDEM’S  controversial 
'Ojas  39  Gripen  lighter 
aircraft  has  suffered  an- 
other blow  after  disclosures 
that  it  may  require  a new 
engine  because  of  its  inabil- 
ity to  outfly  Russian  MIGs. 

The  Gripen.  a multi-role 
attack,  intercept  and  recon- 
naissance aircraft  designed 
for  the  21st  century,  has 
been  dogged  by  problems. 

A Swedish  newspaper 


said  secret  simulations  had 
•betrayed  shortcomings 
against  MIG  fighters  and 
the  state-backed  Jas  consor- 
tium — controlled  by  air- 
craft-maker Saab  — is  now 
considering  alternatives  to 
the  American  RM 12  engine, 
manufactured  by  Volvo 
Aero  Corporation. 

Arne  S trebling,  Volvo 
Aero’s  managing  director, 
confirmed  a switch  bad 
been  mooted  but  said  it 
remained  unclear  whether 
the  Swedish  air  force  would 


be  prepared  to  bear  the  sub- 
stantial cost  involved. 

The  change  would  pri- 
marily affect  the  Gripen’s 
third  series,  in  develop- 
ment bat  not  due  to  enter 
production  for  a decade. 

The  first  series  entered  ser- 
vice last  year  and  Its  succes- 
sor is  due  by  the  end  of 1996. 

Jan  Ablgren,  executive 
vice-president  of  Saab  Mili- 
tary Aircraft,  said  improve- 
ments to  the  third  series 
were  being  considered  but 
added  that  it  was  unfair  to 


compare  the  lightweight, 
single-engine  Gripen  with 
twin-engined  MIG  jets. 

The  Gripen  is  seen  by  de- 
tractors as  a huge  white  ele- 
phant, which  has  swal- 
lowed 67  billion  kronor 
(£6.5  billion),  much  of  it 
taxpayers’  money. 

The  aircraft  was  origi- 
nally Intended  to  be  in  ser- 
vice by  1990  but  Sweden’s 
air  force  has  received  only 
12  of  140  planes  ordered  and 
has  reduced  its  plan  to  pur- 
chase 280  planes. 
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I ONDON  has  joined  Bel- 

1 jmg,  Moscow  and  more 
I fashionable  cities  in  the 
international  network  of  the 
German  menswear  brand 
Hugo  Boss.  The  company, 
whose  label  was  an  Icon  for  a 
generation  of  yuppies  but 
which  seems  to  have  managed 
the  transition  to  the  austere 
nineties  fairly  successfully, 
opened  its  first  British  shop 
last  week. 

Or  rather  Moss  Bros,  the 
retailer  famous  for  its  hire  ser- 
vice, opened  the  first  of  four  or 
five  Boss  shops  in  Britain, 
which  is  the  company's  larg- 
est market  after  Germany,  the 
US  and  France. 

You  wouldn't  know  it  from  a 
visit  to  the  immaculate  pre- 
mises next  to  Ham  leys  toy 
store,  just  down  Regent  Street 
from  Gap  and  Liberty,  but  the 
shop  which  is  dedicated  to 
Hugo  Boss  products  is  actu- 
ally a franchise.  It  is  operated 
by  Moss  Bros,  but  to  a formula 
laid  down  by  Boss. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  the  Mc- 
Donald’s approach  in  clothes 
retailing.  “It's  a flagship 
store,"  said  the  boss  of  Boss, 
Czech-born  Peter  Littmann, 
citing  Benetton  asa  model 
“We  have  160  such  stores 
worldwide,  but  we  are  not 
retailers.  We  are  wholesal- 
ers." 

Most  Boss  clothes  are  sold 
through  department  or 
spec  ialistmenswear  stores, 
but  Mr  Littmann  believes  the 
company  needs  a few  dedi- 
cated shops  in  each  market 
acting  literally  as  a shop  win- 
dow for  the  brand. 

The  brand  has  been  divided 
into  three,  in  a marketing 
move  designed  to  overcome 
the  original  label’s  identifica- 
tion with  the  hard-edged,  ma- 
terialistic eighties. 


Boss  of  Boss...  Peter  Uttmann  photograph:  garry  weaser 


Then,  Boss  was  the  label  for 
the  macho  City  slicker,  its 
power  shoulders  matching 
the  ambition  and  ruthlessness 
of  the  wearers — or  so  they 
hoped. 

“The  advertising  said:  T 
wear  Boss.  1 am  the  boss’,”  Mr 
Littmann  said-  "It  was  used  in 
a very  clever  way,  with  the 
men  very  clearly  dominant 
over  the  women,  but  it 
wouldn't  work  any  more.” 

The  challenge  for  Boss  was 
to  massage  the  brand  image  bo 
that  it  met  nineties  values, 
while  keeping  the  loyalty  of 
the  eighties  buyers. 

“People  don't  buy  five 
jackets  all  at  once  anymore,” 
Mr  Littmann  said.  "They  may 
only  buy  one  or  two.  And  they 
- won't  buy  just  for  the  label. 
You  have  to  provide  the  right 
fabric,  the  right  fit  and  a fair 
price." 

So  now  there  are  three 
Bosses.  The  original  has  be- 


come Hugo  Boss  — "mascu- 
line but  not  macho".  It 
remains  the  core  brand,  focus- 
ing on  core  business  styles. 
Above  that  Is  BaLAeasartni, 
right  at  the  top  end  of  the  mar- 
ket And  Hugo  consists  of 
more  fashionable  styles  for 
younger  buyers. 

The  trick  seems  to  be  work- 
ing, despite  the  harsher  finan- 
cial climate  which  has  put  an 
end  to  the  free-spending  ways 
of  former  Boss  customers. 

The  decline  in  company 
profits  in  the  early  1990s  has 
been  reversed,  despite  sustan- 
tial  Investment  in  geographi- 
cal expansion  and  in  market- 
ing  aimed  at  doubling  sales  by 
the  year  2000. 

The  marketing  budget  has 
been  virtually  doubled.  But 
that  has  been  offset  by  savings 
from  closing  down  the  US 
manufacturing  operation,  and 
by  slashing  the  proportion  of 
manufacturing  in  Germany. 
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Sex  appeal  for  the  single  currency  may 
go  on  hold  nowthe  economic  slowdown 
has  left  France  and  Germany  uncertain 
of  meeting  tough  membership  terms  for 
the  exclusive  Maastricht  club. 

MARK  MILNER  and  LARRY  ELLIOTT  report 
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Cosmetic 


SUPERMODEL 

Claudia  Schiffer  is 
usually  associ- 
ated with  haute 
couture  rather 
than  high  ftnnnftft, 

But  on  Thursday  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  was  reported  to 
be  hoping  that  one  of  the  cat- 
walk’s  most  glamorous  mod- 
els Could  persuade  the  Ger- 
mans to  embrace  the  Euro — 
the  planned  European 
Union's  single  currency/^ 
Ms  Schiffer.  however, 
should  not  start  counting  her 
fee  just  yet.  To  the  scarcely  J 
disguised  glee  of  the  British 
Government  the  timetable 
laid  down  in  the  Maastricht 
treaty  for  monetary  union  is 
under  serious  threat. 

In  the  very  week  when  most 
European  Union  leaders  were 
sitting  down  to  mastermind  a 
campaign  to  persuade  their 
voters  to  love  the  Euro,  even 
some  of  monetary  union's 
most  ardent  supporters  were 
voicing  reservations  about  the 
ability  of  a sufficient  number 
of  countries  to  meet  the  strict 
conditions  laid,  down  for  mem- 


bership of  what  looks  like 
proving  a very  exclusive  dub. 
Indeed,  on  some  counts,  Lux- 
embourg (which  shares  Bel- 
gium's currency)  might  be  the 
only  one  erf  the  EUs  15  mem- 
ber stales  turning  up  in  1999. 

As  Spain's  foreign  minister, 
Carlos  Westepdorp.  put  it 
monetary  union  is  facing  a 
"credibility  crisis".  The  for- 
mer French  president  and  co- 
founder of  the  European  Mon- 
etary System,  Valfery  Giscard 
d’Estaing.  is  anxious  too.  Wor- 
ried that  France  will  not  be 
ready  on  time,  he  called  for 
criteria  on  government  defi- 
cits and  debts  to  be  relaxed. 

Many  in  Germany,  where 
the  thought  of  giving  up  the 
German  mark — regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  post-war 
national  success — is  unpopu- 
lar, are  unlikely  to  be  im- 
pressed by  Mr  d’Estaing’s  con- 
tention that  tinkering  with 
(sorry  interpreting)  the  crite- 
ria in  this  way  was  simply  a 
“technical"  point 

Take  Bundesbank  chief 
economist  Otmar  Issing  yes- 
terday. 'The  danger  that  ten- 


sions will  arise  within  cur- 
rency union  Is  larger  the  more 
generously  the  fiscal  conver- 
gence criteria  are  interpreted. 
The  tendency  of  the  public 
sector  to  spend  money  is  the 
same  as  the  drinker's  yearn- 
ing for  alcohol.  If  currency 
union  wishes  to  see  itself  as  a 
union  of  the  sober,  or  at  least 
the  moderate,  then  notorious 
drinkers  shouldfirst  demon- 
strate that  they  have  success- 
fully dried  out”  be  said. 

In  Brussels,  senior  officials 
are  doing  a passable  imper- 
sonation of  a swan— -main- 
taining an  outward  show  of 
serenity  and  denying  that 
there  is  the  remotest  chance  of 
a postponement,  let  alone  an 
abandonment,  of  the  Single 
currency  white  under  the  sur- 
face paddling  like  mad  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  sufficient 
countries  qualify  by  the  cut-os' 
point  in  early  1998. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. To  succeed,  the  single  cur- 
rency needs  a critical  mass 
that  includes  both  Germany 
and  Prance.  But  the  recent 
slowdown  in  the  European 


Bede  model . . . Bnt  Claudia  Schiffer  may  find  promoting  monetary  union  i««  flaMomabh  than  swarming  down  the  catwalk  photograph,  garry  weaser 


In  theory,  it  all  looked  so  simple.  . . 


IN  THE  debate  over  which  countries  will 
■meet  which  criteria  for  monetary  union 


■meet  which  criteria  for  monetary  union 
by  what  date,  it  is  easy  to  forget  just  why 
they  were  chosen  in  the  first  place. 

The  theory  was  relatively  simple.  Once 
countries  had  locked  into  a single  cur- 
rency, they  would  not  he  able  to  use 

changes  in  interest  rates  or  the  exchange 
rate  in  order  to  offset  economic  shocks. 

In  practical  terms,  borrowing  costs  could 
not  be  cut  to  help  to  offset  falling  demand 
and  devaluation  would  no  longer  be  an 
option  for  countries  whose  industries  had 
become  uncompetitive  in  relation  to  those 
of  other  member  states.  > 

The  aim,  therefore,  was  to  bring  eco- 
nomic developments  within  the  member 
countries  into  line  with  each  other  ahead  of 
currency  union.  Convergence,  in  other 
words. 

Two  of  the  criteria  laid  down  by  the 
Maastricht  criteria  directly  anticipated  the 
removal  of  interest  rates  and  exchange 
rates  as  policy  tools. 

Countries  signing  up  for  monetary  union 


had  to  have  operated  within  the  exchange 
rate  mechanism  for  at  least  the  two  previ- 
ous years,  without  devaluation,  while  long- 
term interest  rates — the  best  measure  of 
borrowing  costs — had  to  be  within  two 
percentage  paints  of  the  average  of  the 
three  member  states  with  the  lowest  infla- 
tion rates. 

Benchmarks  for  government  debt  and 
deficits  were  set  at  60  per  cent  and  3 per 
cent  of  gross  domestic  product  respec- 
tively, in  order  to  keep  Inflationary  pres- 
sures under  control,  white  inflation  Itself 
had  to  be  within  1.5  per  cent  of  the  average 
of  the  three  best  performers. 

Fiscal  discipline  was  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  inflation  eroding  Industrial 
competitiveness,  which  in  turn  was 
deemed  to  threaten  jobs. 

However,  some  critics  have  argued  that 
the  fiscal  rigour  was  the  price  of  German 
acceptance  of  monetary  union  and  that  the 
criteria  laid  down  by  the  Maastricht  treaty 
should  have  had  additional  targets — for 
growth  and  employment. 


economy  has  meant  that  nei- 
ther of  foe  continent's  big  two 
can  now  be  assured  of  meeting 
the  tough  terms  laid  down  in 
the  Dutch  border  town  in  De- 
cember, 1991.  That’s  even 
without  those  countries,  such 
as  Sweden,  which  would  like  a 
cap  on  unemployment  to  be . 
one  of  the  convergence 
criteria. 

All  this  has  been  wonderful 
news  for  Mr  Major  as  he  at- 

tompfrq  ibn  /tifflriilf'hflTanHng 

act  afkeeping  the  warring 
wings  of  the  Conservative' 
Pasty  together  ahead  of  the 
forthcoming  election.  So  for, 
ministers  have  confined  their 
gloating  to  a few  sniggers,  but 
privately  they  are  delighted. 

A postponement  of  the  start- 
ing date  until  2002,  now  being 
touted  as  a possible  way  out  of 
the  mess,  would  mean  that  the 
single  currency  issue  would  ' 
be  neutered  as  for  as  the  next 
election  is  concerned.  Britain, 
in  all  likelihood,  will  be  one  of 
the  few  countries  that  actit 
ally  fulfils  the  Maastricht  con- 
ditions but  thanks  to  the  opt- 
out  negotiated  by  John  Major, 
can  say  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  single  currency 
shambles. 

At  root  lies  foe  problem  of 
France  For  the  past  13  years 
first  socialist  and  now  Gaull- 
ist  governments  have  maln- 
tafnedthe/Hwto/brfpoIicyas 
a necessary  staging  post  to  the 
eventual  yoking  together  of 
the  French  and  German  econ- 
omies in  monetary  union.  But 
foe  cost  to  the  French  econo- 
my has  been  considerable:  de- 
flationary policies  have  cer- 


tainly kilted  off  inflation  but 
at  foe  cost  of  stow  growth  and 
horrific  levels  cf  unemploy- 
ment-— currently  12  per  cent 
and  rising!'  . . 

■Lengfoehingdole  queues, 
together  with  France’s  gener- 
ous welfare  state,  have  put 
France’s  public  finances 
under  extreme  strain.  Its.bud- 
get  deficit  is  way  above  the  3 
per  cent  limit  demanded  by 
the  Maastricht  terms,  and  the 
government was  faced with 
last  December's  wave  of  indus- 
trialaction  after  it  proposed 
swingeing  cuts  in  public 
spending. 

The  debate  over  EMU,  how- 
ever, is  not  being  conducted  in 
purely  economic  terms,  in- 
deed one  of  foe  key  aspects,  for 
both  supporters  and  critics,  is 
its  perceived  importance  in 
moving  Europe  towards  polit- 
ical union.  WhnKok,  the 
prime  minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands, spoke  for  many  of  the 
former  when  he  told  a confer- 
ence in  London  last  December 

that  monetary  union  would 
form  the  basis  for  lasting  and 
sustainable  political  co- 
operation. 

For  their  part.  Eurosceptics  . 
argue  that  monetary  union 
will  be  the  transfer  of  national 
sovereignty  to  an  unetected  < 

and,  by  implication,  an  unac- 
countable central  bank. 

The  calculations  over  mono-  1 
taryunfon  are  complicated  by  I 
the  temptations  Inherent  In  ; 

foe  idea  of  delay,  even  for 
some  of  its  most  ardent  sup-  I 

porters.  According  to  the  time- 
table foe  decision  on  which 
countries  meet  the  criteria 
will  be  taken  In  early  1996 — 


when  the  economic  data  for 
foe  whole  of 1997  would  be 
available. 

For  the  Germans  that  would 
mean  surrendering  the  mark 
just  a few  months  before  the 
celebration  of  the  currency’s 
50fo  anniversary . It  is  hard  to 
see  such  a move  as  a vote-win- 
ner in  foe  German  federal 
elections  that  October — par- 
ticularly as  the  Social  Demo- 
crats seem  prepared  to  make 
monetary  union  an  election 
issue.  . . 

In  France,  too,  there  might 
be  a degree  of  relief.  A number . 
of  senior  French  politicians 


have  already  argued  that  the 
government  should  put  unem- 
ployment at  the  top  of  the 
agenda — even  if  that  meant 
giving  up  the  franc  fort. 

France  can  comfort  itself 
with  the  thought  that  it  is 
essential  for  monetary  union. 
Countries  like  Italy  and  Spain 
face  rather  different  calcula- 
tions like  credibility.  For 
both,  a delay  in  foe  Maas- 
tricht timetable  would  cut  the 
risk  that  they  would  be 
dumped  In  Europe's  currency 
second  division. 

Brussels  now  has  the  stick- 
ing-plaster out  in  earnest  Be- 


latedly it  has  started  to  listen 
to  those  who  have  warned  that 
the  monetarist  approach  to 
cutting  budget  deficits — cut 
big.  cut  early  — may  be  put- 
ting the  whole  project  in  jeop- 
ardy. It  is  still  possible  that  a 
sudden  pick-up  in  growth  trig- 
gered by  lower  rates,  someEU 
capital  spending  and  austerity 
in  France  will  save  the  day. 

But  the  uncertainties  over 
the  timetable  are  already  af- 
fecting sentiment  in  the  finan- 
cial markets.  For  the  next  two 
years  investors  will  be  con- 
centrating on  figures  other 
than  Ms  Schiffer's. 


Keeping  the  Euro-sceptics  at  bay. 


THE  odds  on  a single  currency  coming  on 
stream  by  the  planned  date  of  January 


■ stream  by  the  planned  date  of  January 
1, 1999  are  probably  no  better  than  even. 
But  supporters  of  monetary  union  are  un- 
likely to  give  up  without  a fight.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  they  could  do: 

• Delay  foe  start  date  until  2002.  This  is 
possible  under  one  interpretation  of  article 
109]  of  foe  Maastricht  treaty.  Advantage: 
Popular  with  those  countries  unlikely  to 
make  the  1999  deadline,  such  as  Spain. 
Disadvantage:  Whole  process  looks  as  If  it 
is  unravelling.  Likelihood:  Strong. 

• Bend  the  rules,  tinder  the  Maastricht 
convergence  criteria,  countries  should 
have  budget  deficits  of  less  than  3 percent 
of  GDP  and  debt-GDP  ratios  of  60  per  cent 
or  less  by  the  cut-off  date  in  foe  spring  of 
1998.  But  these  conditions  can  be  modified 
under  article  104c,  which  say  countries  can 
he  admitted  If  the  government  deficit  “has 
declined  substantially  and  continuously" 
and  is  close  to  the  target,  or  if  the  debt  ratio 
is  “iurfHri  entiy  diminishing”  and  ap- 
proaching the  target  at  a “satisfactory 


pace".  Advantage:  Gets  the  French  off  the 
hook.  Disadvantage:  The  Germans  are  un- 
likely to  wear  it.  Likelihood:  Slender. 

• Macro-economic  boost  The  European 
economy  is  growing  very  slowly',  adding  to 
the  pressures  on  deficits  and  debt  ratios. 
Co-ordinated  cuts  in  interest  rates,  a delib- 
erate depreciation  of  the  German  mark  or 
fiscal  spending  by  Brussels  on  infrastruc- 
ture have  been  touted  as  ways  to  expand 
Europe’s  growth  rate.  Advantage:  Stronger 
growth  equals  smaller  deficits.  Disadvan- 
tage: Bundesbank  won't  play  ball  with  rate 
cut  or  mark  depreciation.  Likelihood:  Lim- 
ited public  spending  by  Brussels  possible, 
otherwise  not  good. 

• Micro-economic  boost.  Argument  is  that 
Europe's  high  unemployment  is  caused  by 
structural  rigidities,  over-regulated 
labour  markets.  Supply-side  measures 
would  increase  jobs,  making  criteria  easier 
to  hit.  Advantage:  Goes  with  the  grain  of 
Maastricht  analysis.  Disadvantage:  May  be 
too  little,  too  late.  Likelihood:  Strong.  Ex- 
pect more  at  Lille  G7  Job  Summit  in  April. 
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Left  about  turn,  CBI 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8033 


Roger  Cowe 


ITS  Looking  Glass  time. 
As  Labour  leaders  em- 
brace selective  schools, 
the  CBI  this  week  called  for 
higher  wages.  Perhaps 
Adair  Turner's  first  key- 
note economic  speech  as  di- 
rector-general of  the  em- 
ployers’  body  signals  a 
Damascene  conversion, 
abandoning  the  usual 
bosses'  position  that  better 
conditions  for  workers  and 
higher  profits  are  mutually 

exclusive. 

If  so,  we  are  in  for  an  ex- 
citing time  as  the  CBI  out- 
flanks the  TUC  and  Labour 
Party  with  a stream  of  radi- 
cal recommendations  to 

hiring  MiHgtifwunMit  to 
British  employment 
practices. 

There  have  always  been  a 
few  companies  which  be- 
lieved the  old  line  about  get- 

tingmonkeysifyoupaypea- 

nuts.  But  any  employer  who 
really  took  seriously  the  no- 
tion of  treating  staff  well 


was  likely  to  be  labelled  a 
lunatic  philanthropist.  Now 
that  antiquated  attitude 
seems  set  to  be  overthrown 
In  a dramatic  revolution 
centred  on  the  employers’ 
organisation  Itself. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine 
where  the  revolution  might 
stop.  It  must  surely  em- 
brace a fairer  pay  structure 
throughout  companies, 
with  a recommended  maxi- 
mum ratio  between  top  and 
bottom.  After  calling  on  CBI 
members  to  pay  decent 
wages,  Mr  Turner  will  pre- 
sumably demand  that  the 
Government  adopts  the 
Social  Chapter  and  rushes 
through  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation. Then  he  willmove 
cm  to  other  issues  important 
in  restoring  consumer  con- 
fidence and  building  a vi- 
brant economy. 

He  cannot  be  expected  to 
call  on  employers  to  provide 
jobs  for  111b,  but  he  will 
surely  suggest  jobs  should 
be  for  longer  than  six 
months,  and  redundancy 
provisions  should  be  wefi 
above  the  state  minimum  so 
that  the  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment is  lessened  by  a com- 
fifl-fiihlAffnanrfnl  erahinry 
Better  pension  provision 
would  also  reduce  fears 
about  penury  in  old  age, 
allowing  people  to  spend 
more  freely  now  rather 
than  poor  more  than  they 
can  afford  into  private  pen- 
sion schemes. 


But  the  pension  worry  il- 
lustrates that  Mr  Turner’s 
radicalism  cannot  stop  at 
the  direct  responsibilities  of 
CBI  members.  The  revolu- 
tion must  spread  to  the  em- 
ployers’ prescriptions  for 
government  policy . 

Rather  than  urging  less 
government  and  less  spend- 
ing, the  CBI  can  now  be  ex- 
pected to  espouse  the  oppo- 
site. First,  It  will  call  on  the 
Government  to  restore  a de- 
cent state  pension  scheme, 
on  the  grounds  that  pension 
worries  damage  consumer 
confidence  and  CBI  mem- 
bers cannot  be  expected  to 
suffer  the  entire  burden  of 
decent  pension  provision. 

Other  consume:  worries  . 
also  need  to  be  assuaged. 

The  middle  classes  ore  not 
only  saving  for  their  old 
age/but  also  for  ill  health 
and  their  children’s  higher 
education.  Mr  Turner  must 
demand  more  money  for  the 
health  service  and  a return 
to  substantial  government 
education  grants. 

The  CBI  can  also  be  ex- 
pected to  back  David  Blun- 
ketfs  call  for  free  nursery 
education  for  three-year- 
olds,  and  to  demand  more 
money  for  schools. 

All  this  is  clearly  far  too 
radical  for  New  Labour,  so 
when  the  next  general  elec- 
tion campaign  begins  the 
CBI  will  obviously  endorse 
Arthur  Scargill’s  Old  _ 
Labour  party.  ^ 
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Solution  No.  8032 


Across 

ITell — and  tail  again  (7] 

8 Manatee  (anag)  — to  issue 
forth  (7) 

• Cone-bearing  evergreen  (7) 

10  Altar  screen  (7) 

11  Sovereign  — made  to  mea- 
sure (5) 

13  Hairy  spider  (9) 

IB  Mistaken  (9) 

18Two  pints  (5) 

21  Strong  cheese  (7) 

22  Comparison  (7) 

23  Group  of  three  musical 
notes — or  one  of  three  off- 
spring^ 
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24  Lift  up  (7) 

Down 

1 Happen  again  (5) 

2 Waterway  (5) 

3 Sadly  (13) 

4Fear 

S Above  board  (4.3,6) 
64-wheeled  carriage  (6)  j 
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